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PREFACE. 

Thb advent of Kossuth in the ITnited States, amd 
the intense interest universallj felt in the cause which 
he Tepjfesents, create a demand for an American biog- 
raphy of the distingiushed man, and a condensed hid- 
torj of the struggle that summoned him to the coimcil- 
chamber of State, and to the field of battle. Notices 
of both have appeared, and excellent books on Hun- 
gary are accessible to all. But many current sketches 
of the Magyar Chief, and the scenes ihrottgh which 
he passed, are incorrect Besides, the people hare 
neither time nor inclination to study the annals of any 
nation, in detached fitagments, or elaborate detail; 
a comprehensiTe View of great events and men, is the 
more popular and useful narrative. The volume now 
offered to the reader is designed to meet this want 
Not only were a number of foreign works consulted, 
among which the interesting Memoirs of Cotmt 
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'^ PBEFAGS. 

Pulszky and his Lady, and the Annals of Elapka, may 
be particularly mentioned ; but other important fiicts 
were famished by the CJount, and by permission the 
Yolome is dedicated to him, though it was not possible 
to submit the pages to his eye for correction. 

The brief Introduction by Mr. Greeley is a spirited 
glance at the mission of gifted leaders in revolutionary 
times. A large part of the Appendix was compiled 
from sources approved by the noble Hungarian to 
whom allusion has been made. 

This Fohime is therefore added to tiie reoorda of a 
lingular and brave people, whose pantings after free- 
dom have am impenooQation in Louis Kossuth, with 
the hope that while it is not devoid of interest, it may 
elevate the akna of youlh, and teaoh again the lesson 
that gvodnev alone can confer immortality — thai 
mmtd eoDOfBrnu embidnis the xnemoiy of even humr 
Ue beM^bolDim «f a atragglijig raoe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ga£AT men, il not made, are at least proved by great oocasiona. 
Bat for the latter, we might poasesB but could not certainly recognize 
and assuredly distinguish the former. How many a " mute, inglorious 
Milton" has gone down to the grave unheard of beyond the narrow 
area of his village or neighborhood, for want of those opportunities 
which proclaim the Patriot snd Hero, we may not know ; but we may 
Judge approximately ttota the fact that a spirit of popular resistance 
to tyranny has very rarely been crushed for want of a fit and competent 
leader of the aroused, determined masses. The names of Leonidas, of 
Axminius, of Tell, Washington, Koaciusko, Hofer, Palafox and hundreds 
of others are inseparably blended with the great struggles whereof they 
were severally the chiefs, and they serve as a cheering assurance to 
opprened nations throughout aU time that the arms of a stout-hearted 
and despot-hating people, when nerved by bold And virtuous hearts to 
Strike for Liberty, will never be paralyzed by the want of a competent 
head to direct their efforts. ^ 

Of the many popular leaders who were upheaved by the great con- 
Tulsions of 1848 into the ftdl sunlight of European celebrity and Ameri- 
can popular regard, the world has aheady definitively assigned the first 
rank to Louis Kossuth, Advocate, Deputy, Finance Minister, and 
finally Qoremor of Hungary. Though not originally of the domhiant 
or Magyar race, he became of that proud, gallant and able race the 
ibrvently loved and thoroughly trusted leader and champion. Though 
by Urth and education of the middle class, he was Areely, unanimously 
ehoeen the chief of a Constitutional State, wherein aristocracy had 
held ahnoat boundless sway for centuries, and wherein the aristocratic 
Olement, though no longer fortified by exclusive privileges under the 
Jaw, was still essentially formidable. In a tremendous struggle which 
locked ancient monarchies to their foundations, which was irradi- 
Htfii hf gernnSy dariqg, heroism, and the noblest spirit of self-sacrifice 
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VIU INTEODUCTION. 

^wherein almost every day was marked by some memorable oTent aod 
hnndreds developed qualities which would have honored any nation — 
the name of Kossuth towered throughout peerless and alone. To him, 
fiir more than to that Carnot of whom it was originally affirmed, be- 
longs the credit of having ''organized victory." Against a dynasty 
whom they had been trained for three centuries to honor and obey — 
against the whole power of one of the greatest military empires of our 
age — against a most sanguinary and formidable insurrection into which 
the perfidious arts of Austria drew nearly half the population of Hun- 
gary itself— Kossuth had few resources to oppose but those found in 
the justice of his cause and the thrilling might of his eloquence. With 
these he created armies, munitions, money, credit and supplies, by 
virtue of which the Austrian legions were hurled from the heart of 
Hungary back across the frontier to the vicinity of their own capital, 
tracking their flight by the lavish effusion of their blood. Never was 
a revolutionary government more promptly or more formidably sub- 
jected to the stem ordeal of the ft word, and never was one more com- 
pletely successful. Unlike nearly ever other nation revolting against 
Usurpation, Perfidy and Despotism, Hungary, when she first formally 
declared her independence, had already proved her ability to main- 
tain it. She had proved her self-sufficiency a fact before she asserted 
it as a right And the subsequent interposition of the Russian Auto- 
crat, at the solicitation of the Austrian Court, to crush beneath his 
colossal weight the liberties of Hungary, so fkr from disproving the 
independence of the latter, is a striking confirmation of its intrinsic 
justice and verity. When an Empire so formidable as the Austrian 
confesses, by soliciting foreign aid, th^ it is unable to govern a neigh- 
boring State, it plainly admits that its right to do so, if it ever had any, 
has ceased to exist. 

The life of Louis Kossuth, truly portrayed, has for lis many impres- 
Bive lessons j among them that of " the uses of Adversity." When the 
patriotic young advocate and editor was suddenly snatched from his 
friends and his labors, and hurried to the dungeons of Buda, the cap- 
tive and victim of a gigantic, irresistible despotism, he may well have 
regarded that arrest as the termination of his efibrts for his country, the 
death-blow to his hopes of her emancipation. Yet a few years sufficed 
to develop the truth that the stern ordeal of the malefkctor's dungeon, 
without limitation of sentence or rational hope of deliverance, was an 
essential preparation for the memorable part which he was destined in 
the order of Providence to play in the not distant drama of Hungary's 
liberation. But for thai ordeal, he might have been a leading Libwal 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 

orator in the Diet, but would not have been called by ibe nation's nn- 
diyided voice to be the chief, the champion, the embodiment, the ani- 
mating soul of her heroic stru§:gle for Independence. And, thus 
instructed and strengthened by the past, we may rationally, confidently 
trust that his more recent prostration and exile are but preludes to a 
still more triumphant restoration to a place in the government cor- 
responding to that which he has never forfeited nor ceased to hold in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

Nor can we over-value the lesson taught us by Kossuth of the essen- 
tial oneness of humanity, the unity of interests, and the consequent 
atrocity and madness of all wars waged for glory, for conquest, or the 
base phantom misnamed national honor. It has been the fashion of 
our Fourth-o^uly orators for two generations to boast of ours as the 
only land in which true liberty is understood and appreciated— in 
which the golden mean between anarchy and despotism has been at- 
tained— in which men could submit to be governed without ceasing to 
be free. But at the very height of our self-complacency, a voice from 
the fiu* Pannonia of Roman history breaks upon our ears, which even 
our self-oonoeit cannot mistake for aught but a true and living utter- 
ance from the great heart of humanity. With the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes and the sublime fervor of Isaiah, it utters burning words 
which call men of diverse creeds and races to the battle-field in which 
the rights of all are to be asserted, the usurpations of the crafty few, 
however entrenched and hoary, are to be overborne and stricken down. 
At first we pause to wonder how this dweller by the frir Danube, this 
Hun, this almost Asiatic, had learned those great truths which we have 
supposed discoveries of Jcfie|^on and the special property of our own 
Republic; but, pausing, we discover that this child of Atilla has not 
merely imitated our fathers m their immortal declaration, but that 
what with them were figures of rhetoric, or at least barren abstrac- 
tions, are with him living and practical verities. They declared all men 
rightfully bom free and equal, but left one million of their own coun- 
trymen in slavery, in part to their individual selves; he grappled 
boldly with serfdom and abolished it ; they declared all men by nature 
entitled to " life, liberty and the pursuit of happhiess ;" he apportioned 
lands wiUiont charge to the emancipated serft, so as to insure them the 
means of supporting liib, enjoying liberty, and pursuing happiness in 
the homes of their childhood. Who can rationally deny, therefore, 
that the great principle of equal rights was better understood and more 
fkithfolly regarded in Hungary in 1848, than it was in America in 1776 1 
And how could the sincere lovers of human rights among us refrise to 

1* 
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X INTBODirCTrOIf . 

•eeord to KoMUth A weloome as hearty &ni as imposing as that pM^ • 
^tnarter of a centniy earlier, to the great and good La Fayette 7 Hoir 
eoald they hesitate to hang upon his eloquent words and catch insplnh 
tion for new struggles for fVeedom and humanity from the light of his 
kindling eye, the sound of his trumpet voice 1 

Tes, Kossuth has Tisited our shores— even as I write, his prssenco 
baDowB and emoUes this chief city of the western workL He is here, 
though unconsciously, to rebuke the degen^vcy aad ftctionsBees of 
onr partlsaai squabbles, the hoUowsess of our boasted lore of liberty, 
tf we turn a deaf ear to the cry of the oppressed in either hemisphere, 
the sordldness of our common Hfh and the meanncm of ite alms. M& 
Is here to arouse us to a consciovsness of the mi^esly (ft e«r natioMtf 
poeitioik and the rssponsibiitkes it invetres; to shew us that we oanno^ 
safely Bleep while despols wm Ibiging eftains Ibr tie yet HBftttere^ 
nations^arwea is to blaft mote sacwriy their prassnft ttetlni ; thal^ 
erea if we hm9 no legaid fbr oHhem' vighti, -wefvaut amme imttH^ 
tude ef resistanoe to the expandhag domiiiioii of tfc» Amteisiat » obif 
to secure our ewir. That *' Ood hath made of oiw bkod aJI tiie xwHoiii^ 
thaf dwell on the flwe of the eavth,"--th«t we slMakl "de to others «» 
we would have them do to uSj^-'that we have no right to fepel Soltel' 
tode as to the flute of tyramiy's victims, by the callous qvestiouy ^Axs 
1 my brother's keeper '{"--that the free nations of earth esMiot aiferdy 
eien were th^y base enough to wish, to leave each other to be assailed 
in snocesrioii by the banded might ef despotism, and so overwhefaMd 
and eroshed— 4heie aie sdemn truths which Qovernor Kossuth 1* 
among us. to prodaim and enforce with Hie eamesteess ef a marty^ 
eoBviction and an exiled patriot's seal. 

Qod grant that he may leave our soil nerved and armed ftr the great 
«ork before Um^-^etrengthenBd not by words- of cheer only, bat by 
Bubstsntiid and bounteous aid. The American people are spending at 
least one hundred millions of dollais annually fbr the gratiicatioa of 
violoas appetites and as moeh more in the indulgence of sumptuous 
tostea and ostentatious display^why should the hope that they will 
give or lend a few millions to free Hungary, and thereby hisure the 
Hwe dy emancipation of all Europe, be deemed chimerical 1 Ten mil- 
lions would be but one dollar to each adult free person in the Union ^ 
ii that too much to expect for such a cause ? AH Burope south of the 
Niemen is to-day a smothered volcano— only a signal is needed to 
tasuie its bursting into a magnifloent eruption. This exphislan cannot 
he delayed beyond the middle of 1862: the practical questton fer to^^ 
day is, Shall the republicans of Burope be armed, oigainiBed» prapasoA 
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and vntted, ts with means Uxej may and will bc^ or diall thej ba 
divided, crippled, dertftote, isolated, and so cat off ia detail aa ihey 
were in 1849 I—There can be do qaestioQ aa to the leadership of the 
general moTement— the finger of history (may we not rentore to say 
of Prondenoel) points unerringly to Loms Kossuth as laarked out 
for that positioa The prayers of millions are with him *, the hopes 
of hundreds of millions, rest upon him. His success will lill the crush- 
ing weig^ht of despotism ftom off the breast of prostrate humanity, and 
bid her rise and walk forth erect^ redeemed and disenthralled. Who 
cannot give aomdking in aid of such m cansel Who can hesitate to 
pray and labor and h<^ for its success ? 

But> even if, in the inscrutable Providenoe of (Mi, the upbeayal for 
which the millions are now preparing be destined to temporary miscar- 
riage and discomfltuiv), the great Hungarian will not, cannot fkil. "£Ks 
Ikme at least is secure.'* Hie character has stood the oideals of por- 
erty, ci sudden eminence, of courtly temptation, of bondage, of exaltar 
tion, cf unbounded sway, of triumph, of deepeat calamity, of exile, of 
strangers' adulation and of rcTiring hope, and has nobly overcome 
them alL He may be called to die in a palace or a dungeon^ in his 
prime or in decrepitude, amid tears or execrations, but his place in 
history is already fixed and cannot be changed. Aflu>Dg orators, 
patriots, st a t esm en , exiles, he has. Hying or dead, no superior. His 
tfarooe is in the heart, and he can only be discrowned by tearing that 
heart ftom the breast of humanity. Or, rather, let me dose with the 
noMo tribute of Lowill, Bard of Freedom, and, after Unv i 



*< A XACB of nobles may die out^ 
A royal line may leave no heir; 
Wise Nature sets no guards about 
Her pewter plate and wooden ware. 

"But they fliQ not, the Ungjlier breed, 
Who starry diadems attain; 
To dungeon, axe and stake succeed 
Heirs of the old heroic strain. 

" The ceal of nature never cools. 

Nor is she thwarted of her ends ; 
When gapped and dulled her cheaper tooli, 
Then she a sabit and pn^het spends. 
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'* Land of the Mag^yan I though It be 
The tyrant may relink his chidn, 
Abeady thine the Tictory, 
As the Jnst Fntnre measnres gafai. 

c Thoa hast snooeeded ; tfaon hast won 
The deathly trayafl'a amplest worth ; 
A nation's dnty thon hast done, 
Qlying a hero to onr earth. 

<' And he, let come what will of woe, 
Has saved the land he strove to save; 
No Cossack -hordes, no traitor's blow, 
Can qnench the voice shall hannt his grava 

'<*/ KbssfUh am; O Fuimrt, Hum 

Thai dear'a the just and Not^st tke vOe, 
Cyer this smaU duU in reverence haw, 
Remembering what I was erewkOe, 

" '/ was ike chosen trump wheretkrmtgh 
Our Chd sent forth awakening Breath; 
Came chains? Came death? The strain He New 
Sounds on, outliving chains and death,*** 

H.G 
Nbw ToeXi FMrury, iStt. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BIBTH OF LOXnS KOSSUTH — EARLY LIFE — ENTEBS THE PROFESSION 
OF LAW — ^YOUTHFUL ASPIRATIONS FOR FREEDOM — ^HJS PHILAN- 
THROPY DURING THE RAVAGES OF THE CHOLERA IN 1831 — ^IS AP- 
POINTED REPRESENTATIVE BY PROXY IN THE DIET OF 1832 — 
POSITION AND GENERAL FEATURES OF HUNGARY — EARLY HISTORY 
ARD RACES— PRIMITIVE POUTY — WRITTEN CONSTITUTION — DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE IDEA OF FREEDOAf — ^HUNGARY'S GREAT MISTAKE 
— THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG — CONDITION OF HUNGARY UNDER ITS 
'8WAY — RIGHTS AND WRONGS — DIET OF 1832 — ^WESSELENYI. 

Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, was bom 
on the 27t]i of April, 1802, at Monok, in the County 
of Zemplin, situated in the northern part of the king- 
dom. His father, Andreas Kossuth, was descended 
£K)m an ancient family who originally lived in the 
County of Turoczer, and were among those who early 
defended the cause of nationality, and suffered in 
the struggle. His mother's maiden name was Caro- 
line Weber, a woman of good mind and Protestant 
£edth, who still survives to mingle with her tears of 
mourning for Hungary, and the exile, those of rejoic- 
ing over his spotless fEune, and cheering prospects of 
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redeeming his fatherland.^ Ludwig, or Louis in our 
tongue, was an only son, and gave early indications 
of genius. Though not favored with the inheritance 
of wealth, he had the more precious blessing of paren- 
tal piety. He was a Protestant by eduoation, and af- 
terward, to use his own words, "also by conviction.*^ 
He succeeded in making the necessary preparations 
for entering the Calvinist College of Patak, while yet 
a boy. 

Amid the routine of recitations, and healthful ex- 
ercise, he began to feel those promptings of a free 
spirit, which he many years after, called ^^ something 
nameless^*'* in his breast. He graduated with the 
highest honors of the Institution, giving to young men 
of all lands an example of victory over discourage- 
ments in the pursuit of knowledge, and illustrating 
his own motto since, — " There is no difficulty to him 
that ^-ills." 

At the age of seventeen, he commenced the study 
of laW| and attended sessions of the District Court at 
Eperies, in the Counly of Zips, a fortified city, and 
the seat of a Lutheran College. He also went to the 
delightful town of Pesth, on the eastern bank of the 
majestic Danube, whose fortress is the stronghold <A 
Buda on the opposite shore. Here the royal Courts 
-#ere held, and Kossuth attended its sittings, to finish 
his legal studiea Having completed his course, he 
returned to Monok in 1822, then but twenty yean 

• Since die fint edition of this work was laraid, iateili^BooB of 
\y» dp%th Jmm been leoeived. 
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old, and was appointed Honorary Attorney to tb^ 
County ; an office similar to that of District Attorney 
in this country. 

He was passionately fond of manly sp(H!ts, and 
gave more time to these than his profession. He was 
unconsciously preparing his frame, in the Magyar 
discipline, for the endurance of captivity, the self-de- 
nial of the battle-field, and the astonishing expendi- 
ture of energy in addressing popular assemblies, which 
has thrilled and delighted millions. Nor was he for- 
getful of his country. With indignation he met the 
tyrannical claims of Austria, and his youthful ardor 
was often expressed in burning speech and glowing 
eye, when the hand of the Hapsburg was laid afresh 
on some national right, and the invading claim ap- 
proached more boldly a cherished Constitution. 

While thus quietly employed in his native coun- 
ty, in 1831, the Asiatic Cholera broke out in Hunga- 
ry. It was a strange and awAil visitant, and its 
havoc was like the resistless march of the plague. — 
The peasant sickened in the field and hovel, and 
suddenly lay down to die. The nature of the terri- 
ble pestilenoe was unknown ; and there seemed no 
cauae in the customary tranquilli^ and apparent pu- 
rity of the elements, for its myst^oos work of death. 
It tauchod the strong inan and the child, and they 
•fell gasping ^^ivaUrl "oxxkrr to quench the thirst 
that attends this fatal disease. During the fearful 
panie which ]»evailed, the idea seissed the peasantry 
that the higher classes had poisoned the ibuutains. 
They rose simultaneously upon the clergy, landlords, 
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and Jews, and commenced the work of slaughter. 
Murder and pestilence then walked together along 
the streets, until terror and wailing spread over the 
land. This dark tragedy brought Kossuth from his 
comparative obscurity. He became the angel of mercy 
amid the horrors of those scenes. He sought the 
hamlets where the cholera was the most deadly, and 
lived under the outspread wing of the Destroyer, al- 
most without repose. Measures of relief were suggest- 
ed by him and urged with success ; while his eloquent 
voice, dispelling the delusion which superstition and 
oppression naturally awakened, reached the frantic 
masses. A ad when a calm succeeded the excitement, 
and the grass was green above the buried victims, 
Kossuth was no longer an humble citizen. He was 
distinguished in the cottage of the poor, and the pal- 
ace of the peer. And when the opportunity was pre- 
sented, he was nominated to fill, according to an old 
custom, the place of an absent Magnate in the Diet 
of 1832. Several women of the nobility were the 
first to mention his name ; and he took his seat " But 
the laws then gave no influence to this kind of sub- 
stitute ;" to HTM the dawn of a resplendent day 1 

Having brought Kossuth upon the arena of his coun- 
ory's political strife, it is proper and necessary to pause 
here in his career, and describe the land of his birth, 
and the remote causes of that conflict between the 
people of Hungary and the House of Austria, of 
which from this date he became the guiding spirit on 
the side of national honor and ancient liberties. 
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Hnngarj will be found on the map of Europe, ly- 
ing between the forty-second and forty-ninth degrees 
of north latitude, and the sixteenth and twenty-fourth 
degrees of east longitude. It is bounded on the north 
by Moravia, Prussia, and Gallicia; east by Gallicia 
and Transylvania; south by Wallachia, Turkey and 
Sclavonia, and west by Austria proper. There is a 
distinction to be made between the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary and Hungary proper, or Provincial Hungary, as 
it is commonly called. The former comprises not only 
Hungary proper, but also Croatia and Sclavonia ; the 
three forming a united Kingdom, with the same Con- 
stitution and Diet or Legislative Assembly. 

Hungary proper has an area of eighty thousand 
nine hundred and forty square miles, being in extent 
about the size of the six New Engldnd States, with 
the addition of Delaware and Maryland. The wes- 
tern, which is the more level part of the country, is 
commonly called Lower Hungary, and the eastern, 
which is the more mountainous part^ is generally des- 
ignated as Upper Hungary. 

There is no part of Europe more richly adorned 
with the gifla of nature, than Hungary proper. It 
has all the advantages of a healthy, and in some por- 
tions an exceedingly pure and genial climate, whose 
serene sky, and refreshing breezes, are hardly sur- 
passed by those of Italy. The appearance of the 
country, with its endless diversity of hill and valley, 
fruitful fields and luxuriant forest, is one of great 
beauty. The Danube rolls its tide of wealth through 
its plains, and receives at short intervals numerous 
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tribtitaaiea^, from the Carpathian motmtaincr on the 
north and east, and the Alps on the sonth and vrttH, 
alone giving exhanstless fertility, snblime scenery, 
and pictnresqaeness to the lands through which it 
passes. The productions are, therefore, varied and 
exnberant The same crops are annnally repeated 
on the unfailing soil ; the surface is only onoe turned 
up to receive the seed, and a fallow is unknown ; man 
mixe is not used, but is thrown away as iajuriousj 
" and yet,*^ says a traveller in 1885, "with the grea^ 
ttt care and labor in other places, I never saw such 
abundant produce as iU-treated, unaided nature hers 
bestows upon her ehildren. Except the olive and 
orange, there is scarcely a product of Europe which 
does not thrive in the Banat* I do not know that T 
ean enumerate all the kindisf of crops raised, but, 
among others, are wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, maize, 
flax, hemp, rape, sunflowers, (for oil,) tobacco- of dif- 
ferent kinds, wine, and silk, nay, even cotton, tried as 
an experiment, is said to have succeeded." In addi- 
tion to these harvests, the extensive forests, with 
which Hungary is shaded, furnish an unlimited sup- 
ply of the finest timber and fael. It has mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and rock salt, and all 
varieties of valuable minerals. The stock of cattle, 
sheep, and horses is very considerable. In 1847, there 
were numbered five millions head of cattle, seventeen 



* ••The Banat,'* says Paget, from whom the above extract is 
ldE0n, *'i8 a district m the soath-east tanm of Hungary, Ijiag 
between the Sheias Maios, and Danube, and ^^«tyn<ng ne tiunt 
eounties of Thorontal, Temesvar, and Kniss." 
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ffifllions of sheep, and one million of horses. The 
livers abound in fish, and also afford great advantages 
for intercooise and trade * 

We should naturally expect to find that a country 
blessed with so many physical advantages would pre- 
sent a marked history in the annals of nations. In 
fliiff we are not disappointed. The history of Hxm- 
gary is ftill of bold outlines, whose strong features 
are as conspicuous as the landmarks on her ancient 
soil, and in whose stapange records we find a theme of 
unfiuling interest upon which we would willingly lin- 
ger, were we not at present summoned to the accom- 
plishment of a more specific purpose. Yet so inti- 
mately is Hungary and her history connected with the 
fife of her noblest son, that we cannot clearly treat 
of the latter, till we shall have given a cursory glance 
at the general features of the former. Hungary 
and Kossuth cannot be separated. Their histo- 
ries are woven together in the same great web of 
destiny. 

The annals of Hungary can be traced back till 
iliey become lost in the Oiminerian darkness with 
which they were early shrouded by Greek and Latin 
fitble. It is, however, no part of our design to grope 
our way amid the dim shadows which veil those prim- 
itive records, and cluster around the races who in« 
habited the land. Our work belongs to a later period^ 
ttd commences toward the close of the ninth century, 



* For a more minute descriptioii of the conotiy, see Malta 
Bnm. Vol. 4. 
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when the Magyar^ race lefb its home on the borders 
of the Caspian Sea, crossed the Carpathian moun- 
tains, and after a short but severe struggle, in which, 
their name became synonymous with martial courage 
and bravery, drove out the inhabitants and made 
themselves undisputed masters of Hungary. 

The original character of the race they have pre- 
served to this day. It was bold and courageous, full 
of •nergy and activity, generous, high-spirited and 
impulsive, and marked, from the first, by an enthusi- 
astic love of liberty, which has in its recent develop- 
ments startled Europe, and baptized the banks of the 
Danube with the blood of martyrdom. It is a remark- 
able fact in confirmation of this, that when encir- 
cling nations lay groaning in vassalage, the Magyars 
possessed a written Constitution, distinctly propound- 
ing some of those fundamental principles of civil free- 
dom which other nations were subsequently forced to 
wrest from their reluctant sovereigns on the battle- 
field When they first invaded Hungary they were 
Pagans, and remained without any innovation upon 



* There has been much dispute respecting the position which 
ehonld be assigned the Magyars, in a classification of the family 
of nations. Our own opinion, after a careful investigation, is as 
follows: The Caucasian Race should be divided into the Indo- 
Germanic, Armenian, Iberian, Illyrian, Thracian, Etruscan, Se- 
mitic, Finnish, Turkish, Caucasian group, and North African 
stocks. To the Finnish stock, in this division, we assign the 
Magyars, and the Finns, as its two branches. The ancient Huns, 
whom the Magvars supplanted in Hungary, belong not to the Finn- 
ish, but to the Turkish stock, in the above division. Dr. Tefll has 
fallen into an error in giving to the Huns and the Magjrara a cloaer 
affinity than this. 
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their old religion, until the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when the Duke* of the nation, the renowned 
St. Stephen, was converted to Christianity. His 
reign forms an era in Hungarian history. Imbued 
with the power of hia new faith, he immediately ap- 
plied its sublime teachings to the temporal and spir- 
itual welfare of his people. He has been called the 
Solon of his nation. With views fax beyond his age, 
he gave to the Hungarians a Constitution which 
made them then the freest people in Europe. So 
tai as could be in a barbarous age, the laws seem to 
have been framed and administered upon equitable 
principles. Justice was sacredly regarded and en- 
forced in simple yet satisfactory forms. The inter- 
ests of the people were cared for, and to a good de- 
gree made the subject of an enlightened poUcy. A 
National Assembly was formed, composed of the three 
orders of the nobility, who in connection with the 
Monarch were to have the general oversight of the 
nation, enacting legal codes, and establishing pro- 
visions, as the common weal required. Many of 
the statutes passed, and the modes of their administra- 
tion were, of course, extremely rude; but as a whole 
they present a surprising advance beyond the pcNsi- 
tion of any other realm on the continent. 

The Constitution, defining individual rights and 
duties, shows the great superiority of the Magyar 



* This was the title of the Hangarian leader in the primitive 
CoDstitiidoD. Stephen was the fint one who assumed tne regal 
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race, and the far-reaching wisdom of their lawgiver. 
While we contemplate the semi-barbarous condition 
of Europe when it was promulgated, and the vague 
apprehension everywhere visible, concerning civil and 
social relations, we pause with wonder and admire 
the bright anomaly. In the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion, we see the first faint flashes of glory, heralding 
the sun of freedom, as the tints of morning betoken 
the coming day. 

In tracing the subsequent development of the civil 
polity, we are impressed with several prominent facts, 
to which we shall briefly advert. The first is, that 
for a number of generations succeeding St Stephen, 
there is a clearly marked progression. The laws were 
more distinctly defined, and justice was more prompt- 
ly and effectually administered: the interests of the 
common people were considered with increasing care, 
while the National Assembly, the great bulwark of 
Hungarian liberty, became more prominent in the 
State, and effective in its provisions for the generri 
good. The power of this body in controlling the na- 
tion continually augmented, while the prerogatives 
of the king, if they did not diminish, were yet better 
understood, and more closely guarded. To the' king 
belonged the power of summoning and dispersing the 
National Assembly at his will, the sole command of 
the army, and the privilege of nominating all the 
chief officers of the kingdom. He was the executor 
of the laws when made, but had no right to create 
statutes upon his own authority. He could propose 
them to the Assembly, but untU there approved they 
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had no force whatever. The general duties and ob- 
jects of this Assembly are thus specified by Fessler: 

** To maintain the old Magyar Constitution ; to support it by con* 
stitationai laws ; to assert and secure the rights, liberties, and an- 
cient castxxns of the nation ; to frame laws for particular cases ; to 
grant supplies and to fix the manner of their collection ; to provide 
means for securing the independence of the nation, its safety from 
foreign influence, and its deliverance from all enemies ; to examine 
and encourage public undertakings and establishments of general 
utility ; to superintend the mint ; to confer on foreigners the privi- 
leges of nobility, together with the permission to colonize the coun- 
try, and to enjoy the rights of Hungarians, are the important func- 
tions of the Hungarian Diet." 

This plain and just limitation of kingly authority, 
and exposition of legislative power, was a result not 
attained in a day. It followed from a long and slow 
development of the idea of civil freedom, which 
is a germ from the tree of life, sown in the bosom 
of humanity, and destined to toss its own branches 
wide and high in the sunlight of universal peace and 
well-being. 

Ideas grow, and there is in history no more stri- 
king exhibition of this truth, than the annals of Hun- 
gary afford. Though sometimes there seemed a re- 
trogression, when the great principles which were 
finally established were forgotten amid the divisions 
and anarchy prevailing in the public councils; when 
the crown rested upon the brow of a tyrannical or 
imbecile king; when civil wars reigned through the 
State, and every right sentiment appeared perverted ; 
yet has there never been the hour when those immu- 
table prinoiplcfi have positively ceased to progress. 
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The hand of the Almighty, whieh guides nations, m 
well as the stars io their courses, is seen through Hun- 
garian history, bringing them forth even from politi- 
cal chaos, and pointing onward to their glorious is- 
sue. Yes, behind the clouds which despotism has 
rolled over the Magyar land, they are working in 
muffled but mighty energy, and soon shall shake an- 
cient crowns to earth, like autumn leaves, when the 
storm succeeds the blight of the nightly frost. 

We do not doubt it. Truths never die. Principles 
are immortal. And the great Idea of Liberty is pene- 
trating the masses, and their day is only that of prepa- 
ration for decisive conflict and abiding victory. 

•* HUNOABT, 

Ennined and crowned, shall sit in her own seat 

In peaceful state and sober majes^, 

And Italy, unloosening her bonds, 

By her strong will shall be at last the home 

Of broadly based and virtuous liberty." 

The great calamity of Hungary, over which she 
mourns in the dust, was the transfer of the crown of 
St. Stephen to the reigning &mily of Austria. By 
intermarriage, the previous Hungarian dynasty had 
become so closely connected with the House of Haps- 
burg, that upon the death of Louis EL, in 1526, Fer^ 
dinand, Archduke of Austria, claimed the throne. 
This claim was at once rejected by the nation. Hun- 
gary refused to acknowledge his right, and the Diet 
xmanimously elected another to wear the crown. A 
war followed, in which Ferdinand sustained his am- 
bitious usurpation with the sword, and vanquishing 
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Tm rival, by fair promises he subdued opposition and 
was enthroned, upon taking the oath to support and 
preserve the Constitution, the 3d of February, 1527. 

At this date commences a career of perfidy and un- 
blushing crime, which saddens the indignant spirit of 
him who reads the record, and blackens the memory 
of a royal line. The House of Hapsburg from the time 
that we first discover it in the "Hawk's Nest^"* on 
the Alps, down through successive generations, haS' 
pursued a course of lawless ambition and fraud. Proud^ 
narrow-minded — ^in public life continually breaking- 
pledge and promise, trampling on every obligation, 
and regarding their most solemn oaths as made tO: 
be violated, they have, like the House of the Hebrew 
Ahab, transmitted with deepening stains of treachery 
and blood, the robes of royalty. They have sat upon 
-the throne forgetful of the Sovereign before whose 
righteous tribunal even kings must stand in judgment 
By an artful policy, Ferdinand, the first Hungarian 
king of his line, was able to secure the election of his 
son to the throne, and in the following century the 
crown was made hereditary in the House of Hapsburg, 
while the condition was at the same time expressly 
made and agreed to, that the ancient Constitution 
should not be disturbed. 

The Emperor of Austria, absolute and irresponsible 
in his legitimate domain, was simply Constitutional 
Eling in Hungary. He was sovereign by the consent 
of the governed, and took a solemn oath to maintain 

* Der Habichtsbuiigf. 
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the Constitution and the Statutes of the realm. He was 
pledged to protect the rights of the people, and his own 
acts subject to review by the Legislature. His edicts 
were void of force until approved by the Municipal 
bodies ; and his plans were limited by the popular will. 
This freedom of the Magyars was the occasion of their 
ruin. It w«s light blazing on the oppressor, and must 
be extinguished, or the masses under the night of his 
sway would discern their degradation and their rights. 
Before this spreading intelligence, the haughty en- 
croachments of absolutism would cease, and lie on the 
path of the people like the cross beneath the feet of 
the scornful Greek. The House of Hapsburg under- 
stood perfectly the issue, and began, with undeviating 
purpose, the work of subverting, by slow and uncer- 
tain invasion, the constitution of St. Stephen. 

When violence was impolitic, deception and fraud 
were employed. The plot was to narrow down the 
provisions and import of the ancient Instrument, until 
the genius of liberty WJis banished from its form, and 
the name of distinct national existence, an appendage 
to royalty. And for centuries the dark, deliberate con- 
spiracy was prosecuted against the proud Magyars, 
sending at intervals a gifted orator or dangerous noble 
to the scaffold. 

Leopold, Maria Theresa, and Ferdinand, are conspic- 
uous among the heartless and sanguinary guardians of 
despotic principles. Upon the subversion of constitu- 
tional rights, followed a limitation of religious freedom, 
and an intermeddling with provincial language, and 
modes of dress, to prevent the contagion of converse 
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and recognition among the suffering victims of tyr- 
anny. 

Joseph II. assumed the imperial purple, and refused 
to take the coronation oath of Hungary, affirming that 
the crown was his by hereditary descent. He laid his 
daring hand upon the elective franchise of the people, 
and unnecessarily provoked their indignation, to gratify 
his malignant lust of power. 

Budolph U. succeeded him, and thirsting for Protes- 
tant blood, he plotted their extermination. He en- 
forced papal claims, closed the churches of the heretics, 
and with inquisitorial zeal and cruelty, he arraigned 
innocent peasants, and helpless women, and marched 
them to the gallows upon bare suspicion of religious or 
civil unrest 

The laws, literature, and conversation were com- 
manded to be in the oppressor's tongue. " The ancient 
Bongs of the people were no more heard in their corn- 
fields, the Ptory-teller was silent by his native hearth, 
the workman was dumb at his bench, and a hideous 
paralysis, as of nightmare, froze up the very currents 
of the soul. Manners and customs, too, as well as 
civilization and the laws, whatever might remind the 
Magyar of his former freedom and independence, 
whatever cherished within him the seeds of nationality 
and the hope of its resurrection, whatever endeared 
him to his brother and stood in the way of his total 
amalgamation with the race of his conqueror — all were 
washed away, as with a sponge, but a sponge wet and 
reeking with his own heart's blood." 

With an utter contempt for moral sanctions, the 
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HapBbuTga devoted their energies to carry put tlio 
principle expressed by one of their number ; that hav- 
ing first reduced Hungary to beggary, he would 
next make it a German, and afterwards a Catholic 
nation. ^^Faciam Hungariam prius mendicam, dein 
Qermanumj postea OatholicamJ' To this the Hun- 
garians could not quietly submit They would 
not lie sullenly down, with the heel of the oppres- 
sor upon their neck; and the chains on their limbs. 
They battled long and well against both the insidi- 
ous and the open inroads of the invader. They 
made gigantic eiforts to throw off the manacles, and 
performed heroic deeds, illuminating their historic 
page with devotion and energy, and courage ; but the 
dragon, whose deadly folds were about the nation^ 
was too strong for their brave resistance. The feel- 
ings of the nation were those of universal mourning. 
They are shadowed forth in the following affecting 
extract, from a decree made by one of their own 
Diets, and passed under Eodolph II., 1602. 

** Sorely grieved and vexed at heart, the faiihfal magnates anr 
estates feel impelled — as formerly, so now — ^to complain to Go^ 
and the king, that all their entreaties, remonstrances, and repre 
sentations have never helped them to obtain even the slightest 
mitigation of their sufferings, horrors and miseries, but that the 
same have gone on increasing from day to day, and from year to 
year. When we are told that the Hungarians are in the habit of 
coming into Pariiament with tears and all kinds of wailings and 
wofnl lament, and that when weary of sighs and of words, they 
proceed to business, wo will not, indeed, deny that such is the 
case. But who is there that will command the tears of the la- 
cerated and wounded? Who will stop the wailings of children 
when they submit their suflerings to their parmts 7 
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** Nor are the grievances of Upper Hungary, Sclavonia, and other 
parts of the kingdom, less, or more endurable. In these provinces 
the soldiers take possession of the cities, market-towns, villages, 
houses and noble curias, as if they had come to them in due 
course of inheritance. They divide the same, and treat the 
natives of the soil, in their own homes, not as proprietors, but as 
vagrants or bondsmen. In many places, the foreign soldiers at^ 
tack and plunder the cottages of the peasantry, and the seats and 
possessions of the noblemen. They, by main force, open church- 
es and gnives, rob the corpses and bones of the departed of 
their funeral dresses, and flagellate, wound and kill the fathers 
of fiunQies. By force and violence, they bear away wives from 
their husbands, children from their parents, infant daughters 
from their mothers, chaste virgins from their parental home, and 
abduct them to the haunts of infamy and vice, where — may God 
pity the bitter sufferings of the Hungarian people !-^ey are 
sacrificed to beastly violence, and afterwards brought back if 
raoaomed with large sums of money ! 

'* Large numbers of dwellers within these realms, scions of old 
and honored families, once happy in befitting affluence— now ex- 
pelled from all their possessions— wander about, naked, hungry 
and forlorn, praying for bread at every door ! 

** Such is the lamentable condition of the rest o( the Hungarian 
people — a condition which even hearts of stone must pity. That 
people was once eminent in martial honors, wealth and merit; 
but, at this present time, we are bent with severe affliction, not 
on account of the tolerable dominion of the Turks and Tartars, 
but on account of the unrestrained misdeeds of foreign soldiers." 

The Hungarians Bubmitted, but did not yield. It 
was not in the power of despots utterly to crush 
the hopes, or break the will of such a people. They 
bore their wrongs for that dreary century ; they saw 
their name blotted out of the book of nations ; they 
saw their institutions, their laws, their popular 

2* s 
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privileges, their literature, their commerce invaded 
and prostrate ; but they were still Magyars and men, 
and believed in the justice of God. But, alas! the 
aged fathers were laid in their graves before the 
triumph of justice had come. 

It will not be considered a digression, if in this 
place we ask the reader to think for a moment by 
what right it was, that Austria laid thus her wither- 
ing grasp upon this fair land. Let it be distinctly 
understood that the compact by which the crown of 
St Stephen had been surrendered, to the House of 
Hapsbui^, this latter party had repeatedly broken* 
In numberless instances, Austria had violated the ex- 
press stipulations by which alone she could claim 
Hungary as a part of her Empire. The compact, 
therefore, which, from its very nature could remain 
only so long as both parties should fulfil its condi- 
tions, was no longer binding upon Hungary. Still 
farther, when considering the question of right, we 
do not hesitate to make the assertion, that no king 
has a right to rule any people against their wilL 
If they do not choose to accept him as their sove- 
reign, his authority over them is a nullity; without 
foundation. This principle should be distinctly 
understood ; for it not only lies at the basis of every 
correct notion of civil freedom, but is indispen- 
sable to the just apprehension of events which 
have echoed round the globe, and are the pre- 
corsors of greater ones at hand. If it be doubt- 
ed, we point in illustration to that history, where Ck)d 
Himself has distinctly recognized it We refer te 
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the Jewish Theocracy. God by His own admin- 
istration, places the supreme civil power in the peo- 
ple. He does not assume the right to legislate as a 
National Huler, and arbitrarily compel submission, 
without the free consent of the governed. In the 
very nature of the case, He, as Creator, and infi- 
nitely perfect, is the Tnorcd Governor of all intelligent 
beings, but is not a civil Buler to any people. He 
has never sustained this relation but to one Kingdom, 
and in this he did not take upon himself ihe reins 
of authority until the people had promptly and 
cordially accepted him as their King. 

This is a prominent and remarkable feature in the 
Hebrew State. God, thus early in the world's his- 
tory, while the thick gloom of Despotism wrapped an 
idolatrous globe, stamped the Divine impress of his. 
own sanction upon the fundamental principles of free* 
government. The doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, finds no support from His example. 

God affirmed that He gave the Hebrews " a King in 
his wrath," while he would not himself govern them 
without their consent. We might farther notice here, 
that even after Jehovah had been elected civil Mon- 
arch, he did not arbitrarily impose upon them a 
constitution and code of laws ; but submitted these 
to the people ^for their adoption. Enough has been 
indicated for illustration of the point at issue. In 
the light of this fact, and from what has previous* 
ly been said, it will fully appear that Austria had 
na right to control Hungary ; and that iiv attempt- 
ing to do so, she pursued a course of flagrant iur 
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iquity, which if indulged by one man towards an- 
other, would be adjudged felony in every human 
court. As though the God of heaven could wink at 
injustice, any more in nations than in individuals! 
— ^Impossible. 

Such, then, were the old relations between Hun- 
gary and Austria, with * their ancient rights and 
wrongs ; and this the inheritance which either party 
had left to its successors. 

With the present century began a new order of things. 
The Magyars, though wronged and oppressed, yielded 
to the despotism they could not successfully resist, 
and became the dependence of Austria, in the long and 
wasting wars that attended the French Bevolution. 
They were impetuous and fearless soldiers, and often 
turned the tide of victory, when the battalions of the 
Hapsburg alone, would have been swept from the 
field. 

The reward of the monarch and his court, was a 
continual pressure upon the helpless and sensitive 
spirit of the Hungarians ; excepting an occasional in- 
terlude of mercy, to mature their despotic designs, 
during the hours of hope and thanksgiving Among the 
people. But progress was made in the campaigns 
under Austrian colors. Magyars learned their value 
and strength ; and the baptism of blood roused the 
ancient energies of the race, and revived the purpose 
of demanding a restoration of rights, rudely and 
cruelly seized by perjured Kings. 

" Whei^ therefore, in 18S2, just after the second rev- 
olution in France had driven Charles the Xth from 
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Ids throne, and animated the popular heart of Europe 
with aspirations for change — ^when, we say, the Na- 
tional Diet was convoked in 1882, it was found to be 
a diet which not only opposed Austria, but which 
cherished plans of internal reform. Although, by the 
CJonstitution, it was the source of all law to Hungary, 
it had not been assembled for full seven years before. 
When it did convene, the purposes of good which had 
been fermenting all over the land, in the secluded nook 
no less than in the magnate's parlor, were brought to 
a head. Its first proposal, though it was composed 
mainly of landholders, (to their glory be it said,) was 
the emancipation of the peasants, — ^peasants, as we 
have seen, who had been originally in a tolerably 
good condition, but who had been reduced to a state 
of almost serfdom. Its next proposal was, to make 
every inhabitant of mature age a voter, thus placing 
the liberties of the nation on the most liberal and sure 
foundation. It then ordered the restoration of the 
native language of the people by new and strong 
enactments. It incorporated a college for the revival 
of the native literature. It stimulated industry by 
commencing a system of internal improvements, and 
thus for four years went on in the same wise and 
generous spirit, to recover the lost prerogatives and 
enlarge the freedom of the whole people." 

Such exhibitions of the democratic principle, or 
foreshadowings of national independence, the Aus- 
trians did not brook. 

Beholding in the success of these measures the 
inevitable down&ll of absolutism, no means were 
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unregarded whick miglit preveat their dreaded eoo- 
summation. 

The leaders in the new reforms were singled out aa 
the special objects of her vengeance. The first blow 
fell upon a venerable Magyar noble — ^the Baroa 
Weaselenyi,* who had ventured to stand up in the 
House of Magnates, and boldly speak his sentiments 
against the despots, "Whose policy," he said to his 
fellow-nobles, "has been from the. beginning to op- 
pose your good deeds, and convert your land into a 
slavish province." He was at once arrested, and 
after a mock trial for treason, in which every principle 
of justice, and every form of law was arbitrarily set 
aside, he was adjudged guilty, and sentenced to three 
years' confinement in a dungeon. The civil law waa 
expressly suspended, that the case might &11 undel^ 
military rule. 



* Paget relates an anecdote of this noUeman which is worth pre- 
serving. The incident occarred previously to the circamstancea 
above recorded, but at a time when Wesselenyi was already diatiiH 
guished as a Liberal leader. Says Paget : ** One time, when the 
Baron was attending a levee of the Emperor at Presburg, the sover- 
eign, in making his round of the circle, stopped opposite Um, and 
shaking his head very ominously said : ' Take care, Baron Wesse- 
lenyi, take care what you are about. Recollect that many of your 
foroily have been unfortunate !' (His lather was confined for seven 
yeare in the Kufistein.) 'Unfortunate, your majesty, they have 
been, but ever undeserving of their misfortunes !' was Weaselenyi's 
bold and honeet answer. It is only those who know the habitual 
stiffness and decorum of an Austrian court that can conceive the 
consternation into which the whole crowd was thrown by this unex- 
pected boldness. Explanations were offered to Wesselenyi to aoAsn 
down the harshness of the royal reproof, in hopes of bringing him to 
beg pardon ; but he could not apologize for having defended the 
honor of his family, even when attacks I7 his sovereign.'* 
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This inquisitorial cruelty had no other occasion than 
the utterance of solemn convictions in open parliament, 
upon a subject legitimately up for discussion before 
the body of which he was a member. At the same 
time, and by the same tribunal, several younger men, 
charged with having hM a political meeting^ were also 
doomed to breathe the dungeon air. A statute of the 
land positively forbade imprisonment for acts fearful 
to heartless tyrants; but might makes right with 
them. 

And so the noble patriots went into the chill and 
polluted air that spreads the poisonous mould upon 
walla, which, w^]re they less than rock, would long ago 
have orumbled before the sighs of innooence, and the 
prayers of breaking hearts. 
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KOSSUTH IH THE DIET OF 1832 — HE PUBLISHES THE REPORTS 
OP THE DIET-— OPPOSITION OF THE GOYERmfERT — HE IS AR- 
RESTED — ^OfPRISOICED — ^IS BROUGHT TO TRIAL — SENTENCED TO 
FOUR tears' confinement IN THE FORTRESS OF BUDA — ^HB 
STUDIES TRB ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN PRISON — STMPATHT OF 
THE MASSES — ^AUSTRIA IS COMPELLED TO RELEASE THE CAPTIVE— 
KOSSUTH IS AGAIN AN EDITOR — ^INFLUENCE — ^IS RBMOVSD— CON- 
TINUES THE UNTIRING ADVOCATE OF REFORM. 

The vial of royal vengeance was not exliausted. 
There was one more object upon which its fury must 
fall. The man ordained by God to breast the angry 
waves of encroaching despotism, and like another 
Washington, unite the freemen of a hemisphere in 
the approaching struggle for rights, now attracted the 
notice of those that watched around a throne, whose 
deepening shadow concealed the elements of retrib- 
utive power. 

It was soon apparent in the Diet of 1882, that no 
ordinary citizen was present in the modest represen- 
tative of Zemplin, who had not yet passed the 
youthful period of manhood. His enthusiasm, and 
ruling love for his country, his sympathy with the 
oppressed peasants, and advocacy of every measure 
of reform, made him conspicuous, and drew around 
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him in imperishable friendship, the lords who intro* 
daced and supported liberal principles before the 
Diet. With Wesselenyi he was especially intimate* 
Kossnth occupied his time most successfully for the 
cause of freedom in a new direction. 

The people were ignorant of the proceedings of 
the Diet He, resolved to remedy this fatal want of 
general intelligence, applied himself to the art of 
stenography, that he might give to the nation a fiill 
and authentic record of the transactions of their rep- 
resentatives. This he attempted to publish, but was 
opposed by the Palatine,* who disentombed an old 
Austrian law, which forbade the " printing and pub- 
lishing" of these reports. To evade the statute and 
secure his object, he lithographed his reports, with 
a press constructed at his own expense, and in this 
form they were scattered widely over the kingdom. 
The people seized them with earnest haste. They 



* The dignity of Palatine is aa old as the Hungarian Consti- 
tmion itself, and cannot be compared with any of the dignities 
established in the other countries. The Palatine is elected by the 
Diet for life. He is the President of the Honse of Peers, Cap 
tain General of the Country, President of the King's Bencn, 
and of the Home Office, Count and Captain of the Jazvgs and 
Cumans, and Lord Lieutenant of the county of Pesth. If a 
difference arose between the Kinff and the Realm, the Halatine 
was to be the mediator. If the King was a minor, the Pala- 
tine was his guardian. If the King failed to convoke the 
Diet, it was the Palatine's duty to do it. In a word the Pala- 
tine was to be the Warden of the Hungarian Constitution. 

Though elected by Jthe Diet, he must be nominated by the 
King, and the House of Hapabnrg have usually contrived, either 
to have, the office unfilled, or to fill it with one of their own 
tools. 
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read to each other, and in their homes, the liberal 
and reformatory speeches of members who uttered 
the wrongs of the masses, and demanded redress. 
Suddenly, Kossuth found himself stopped in the 
midst of his work, by a positive interdict from the 
Austrian Government. Despots, like every other 
class of evil-doers, hate the light; and the House 
of Hapsburg beholding its deeds reprove^, and its 
sceptre shaken by the truth, was compelled to pro- 
hibit the publication, if it would hide its shame and 
preserve its power. But the ardor of the young pa- 
triot was not cooled by the iron hand of oppression, 
laid so rudely upon his maiden efforts for captive 
liberty. 

Hiring a number of secretaries, he had the re- 
ports carefully tvritien out, and scattered them in 
manuscript over the country, wherever his paper had 
gone. No law could be found on the rusting ta- 
bles of tyrants, or framed by them, to prohibit these 
sheets, which would not essentially destroy the free- 
dom of every kind of correspondence. But though 
the government could not forbid the circulation of 
letters, it could intercept them. Mercenaries of the 
court, were in every post-office in the land, and had 
the entire oversight of all the mail service of the 
nation* Kossuth soon found that his reports, which 
were directed to every part of the land, did not 
reach their destination. Determined to succeed, he 
resolutely established a post of his own. The wri- 
ters of the letters, who had become imbued with his 
spirit, were their carriers. By this system of private 
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expresses, he defied the malignity and machinations 
of the court) and succeeded in transmitting his mes- 
sages to every town, and village, and hamlet of 
the kingdom. So great was the demand for them, 
that an edition of ten thousand copies was cir- 
culated, every line of which had been carefully 
written out by scribes employed by this silent 
herald of freedom's footsteps. The energy which 
he manifested in carrying forward this experiment 
was amazing. Men looked on with wonder, while 
purer and bolder than Junius, this young and 
almost unknown champion of the people, pitted 
himself against Metternich and the Austrian Cabi- 
net His- mind, during the whole of this period, was 
intensely active. Besides reporting and superintend- 
ing both the copying and circulation of the debates, 
he attended all the meetings of the Diet, and the 
conferences of the deputies, read the new publica- 
tions on political economy, and studied French that 
he might be familiar with the proceedings of the 
Chambera He allowed himself but three hours' 
sleep during the twenty-four. His mind seemed to 
need no rest, and its busy energies at this period were 
a presage of activity afterwards displayed; which 
has no parallel, unless in the mighty workings of 
Napoleon's genius. All this was but rendering him a 
more distinguished mark for the javelins of a mod- 
ern Saul. It could not be that Austria would be 
foiled without making an attempt to crush the au- 
thor of so great mischief and increasing danger. 
She had broken up his press — placed an interdict 
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upon his paper — ^refused to deliver his letters; bo*, 
had not prevented his spreading the coimaels. of 
the Diet before the nation. The only possible way 
to stay the tide of redeeming influence, was to re* 
move the hated fountain. Kossuth saw that the 
next blow must reach his brow, but he continued 
his labors. It does not appear in his history that 
fear of personal danger ever daunted his spirit: 
trusting in God, or defeated any plan upon whidx. 
his heart was fixed. At this time^ hd was onco' 
fbund by a firiend waUdng in solemn revery sAong 
the pavement within the fortress of Buda; and when 
asked the subject of his meditations, said, "I wa8< 
looking at the casemates, for I fear I diall soon ba* 
quartered there." But with this fate so probably await> 
ing bim, he addressed himself with increased energy- 
to his mission. His patriotic endeavors had made, 
the opposition to the Government more det^mined; 
and after the close of the Diet he removed to Pesth^ 
a central and beautiful city, where he could wield 
more widely his resources of reform. 

Here he reported and circulated as before, the 
doings of the County Assemblies, bui» no longer con« 
fining himself to a bare record of the proceedings, 
he added to these political remarks of the keenest 
satire and most bitter denunciation. His pen was 
barbed with sharpest invective, and eloquent re- 
proach. This exasperated his haughty foe. Wes» 
selenyi and his companions had fallen, but Kossuth 
was an enemy more dreaded than all other enemies 
of royal usurpation. 
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On the evening of the 4th of May, 1887, the pa- 
triot was. walking out for lonely and quiet contem- 
plation in the vicinity of the fortress, where he had 
before been surprised in his reveries. The Danube 
was roULug in all its rushing freedom near his feet — 
— ^the stars were flashing in their unfettered and sol- 
emn march above him — ^the sighing yet soothing 
breeze came on free wing to his feverish temples — 
but his native land was in chains! His expanding 
and quickened mind wandered indignantly away 
to the palace whence went abroad the blighting 
curse upon the fairest handiwork of God. He^ft, 
in the deep solitude, that Jehovah, after his own im- 
age, had made man free to think, to will and to do ; 
and his whole being rose in rebellion against the 
arrogant and blasphemous claim, that would mar 
the divine impress upon the human soul. It was 
the unutterable yearning of his heart, that every one 
oppressed, or in xmjust bondage, should throw off 
the shackles, and standing upon eternal justice, ap- 
peal from him who made him a slave, to Him who 
made him a man. In the midst of these reveries, 
the Austrian myrmidons found him, and before he was 
aware of their approach, they had seized him; in 
another moment he was blindfolded and hurried 
away to the fortress. Without explanation, with no 
crime charged upon him, and no reason assigned for 
the lawless violence, he was thrown into a loathsome 
dungeon, 'Hhere to consider," says the Austrian par- 
$uaaij "in darkness and solitude, how dangerous it 
iB to <My a powerful government, and to swerve 
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from the path of law and prudence !" But the daring 
outrage was too bold a stride even for a despot. 

The news of this arrest and imprisonment went 
like a thunder-peal over Hungary, awakening pop- 
ular indignation, as widely as was known the name 
of Kossuth, and the voice of the nation rose spon- 
taneously against the cowardly and cruel seizure. 
The Hungarian people were not apprised of the 
prisoner's condition, and this only increased the 
earnestness of their remonstrance. 

It was enough to know that he was in the hands 
of Austria. The government was compelled, at the 
expiration of a year to bring him forth to trial. 
With sad thoughts for his country, he made the brief 
transit from his cell to the tribunal of Austrian jus- 
tice. The judges were on the bench, sternly wait- 
ing for the forms of legal process ; the prisoner was 
already condemned. Kossuth^ yet in early manhood, 
of medium height, attractive person, and pale from 
confinement, stood before the coldly calm and firown- 
ing arbiters of his &te. .His forehead was broad 
and high, his hair of a dark and beautiful brown, 
flowing in natural ringlets around it, and his large, 
light blue eyes, shone with a two-fold expression of 
amiability and intellectual energy. All his features 
were in harmony, and stamped with penetrating 
mind and grandeur of character. His bearing was 
dignified and imposing. A man of feeling, his self- 
command was perfect, and he tranquilly looked upon 
his foes. Around that hall of justice, an excited 
multitude had gathered. The captive's name was 
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in their homes and on their hearts, and they pressed 
like tumultuous waves around the walls that confined 
him. 

They anxiously awaited the issue of trial. A 
lawyer of profound research, and glowing oratory, 
he was permitted to defend himself. But on that 
hour hung mightier interests than life. The youth- 
ful patriot was to speak for Hungary ; with his past 
career was identified the freedom of thought and 
speech. The concourse without, understood the 
questions pending, and these absorbed the interest of 
the prisoner at the bar. He opened his untrembling 
lips, and eloquence flowed as never before in that 
forum. He thrilled the spectators, while glancing 
along his struggle for ancient rights, and spread 
paleness on the cheeks of his astonished judges. It 
was a strange and sublime scene in the history of an 
empire. Around the fearless form, were gathered 
the hopes of millions; and the world's future was 
connected in his doom. He ceased, and in the 
interlude of silence, the murmur of suppressed emo- 
tion was heard. The pause was short ; the star- 
tled and troubled expounders of law, were in the 
meshes of their monarch. The noble, the gifted, the 
surpassingly eloquent advocate, had not changed 
the decree which was made before he confronted the 
heartless parasites of a corrupt government. He 
was condemned to four years' incarceration in the 
strong-hold of Buda for treason. 

The throng sorrowfully dispersed, and Kossuth 
was boTn6 toward the dark and lonely towers of the 
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fbrtreas. Before he reached the masedve gates he 
was leaning his head upon his hand in mute med* 
itation, when he was asked, what were his emo- 
tions. Baising his mild, and mournful eye, he re- 
plied, '^ I feel something navMkss in me." 

Into a deep, and dark dungeon within the old 
castle of Buda, he was let down to pass the lonelj 
years. Amid the noisome, unwholesome vapors ex- 
haled from its cavernous depths, other state prison- 
ers had surrendered existence deemed dangerous to 
&e government; and tyrants hoped that the same 
silent homicide would now add another victim to 
its list of murdered freemen. Poison or assassina- 
tion might have been used as in centuries before, 
to despatch the Hungarian, but the pestilential air 
of a dungeon was often as efficacious, and less re- 
volting to the refined cruelty of modem times. Sol- 
itary cells, and slow disease have been substituted 
for the more merciful chalice and poniard. Kos- 
suth understood his danger, and felt his privations, 
but his great heart was strong. Like Lafayette at 
OLnutz, suffering under the pressure of the same 
arm, he uttered no repining and suppressed emo- 
tion which might permit his captors to triumph in his 
sufferings. Thank God I his mind was yet free. 
With manly earnestness he petitioned to be supplied 
with books. For twelve cheerless months, his prayer 
was unheard. Li his own words, since : 

''The first year, they gave me nothing to read, and nothing 
«o write with: in the second, they came and urfd me it would 
be gimted to me to lead eemethiag, bat that I mwt not 
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my cboioQ of any political boolcs, but only an indiffisrait ooa, 
I pondered a little, and knowing that a knowledge of langua- 
ges was the key to sciences, I concladed that perhaps it might 
be useful to get some knowledge of the English language, so I 
told them I would name some books which would not par- 
take in the remotest way, with politics— I asked for an Eng- 
lish Gnunmar, Shakspeare, and Walker's Dictionary. The 
books were given, and I sat down without knowing a single 
word, and began to read the ^Tempest," the first play of 
Shakspeare, and worked for a fortnight to get through the first 
page. I have a certain rule never to go on in reading anything 
without perfectly understanding what I read; so I went on, 
and by-and-bye became somewhat familiar with your Ian* 
guage. Now I made that choice because I was forced not to 
choose a book of any political character. I chose books which 
had not the remotest connection with politics, but look what an 
instrument in the hand of Providence became my little knowl- 
edge of the English language which I was obliged to learn, be- 
cause forbidden to meddle with politics." 

So, while amid horrors that baffle deacription, he 
was preparing for his coming ^nam^eas^- fdture 
— ^his glorious mission. A directing Providence, in 
permitting him to tread the dungeon floor, passed 
him through an ordeal which annealed and polished 
his inunortaliity for its splendid part-— 

" On Life's broad field of batde !" 

In his long hours of solitary thought, he discovered 
the steady light oi those idtimate principlefl^ which 
are stars in the moral firmament. They shone down 
upon him the more clearly, as did Paradipe %o MiltoUt 
l^^oanse of siircoun4ing gloom. 
Bi^ the perishabk frame was fmittea by ibe mil- 
S ^ 
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dew of its humid home. His unjrieldiDg spirit strug- 
gled to stay the progress of disease, which became so 
palpable, that daily walks under the eye of an officer, 
were allowed him upon the bastions of the fortress. 
This checked the progress of his decline, and with 
the companionship of Shakspeare, he mastered the 
mysterious harp of the human heart, whose chorda 
he has touched so well. 

We ask, without cant, but with solemn feeling, if 
the finger of God is not visible in this discipline and 
its issue? Kossuth became at once consecrated in 
the popular mind as a martyr. Liberal subscriptions 
were raised through the country for his mothet and 
sisters, whom he had supported by his exertions, and 
who were now left without protection. Nume- 
rous public meetings were held in his behalf. The 
people, nobles and peasantry alike, instinctively rec- 
ognized their friend, and defended his cause. The 
waves of popular sentiment in his behalf swept along 
the plains and slopes of Hungary. At Vienna, with 
sympathy for the man, the democratic feeling was 
deepened into a bond of union. Associations were 
formed there, and in all the chief towns and villages 
of the Maygar land, to sustain the natural rights of 
humanity against the arrogant pretensions of reigning 
despotism. 

In the second year of his imprisonment, Austria again 
needed Hungarian assistance. The threatening as- 
pect of affidrs in the East^ growing out of the relations 
between Turkey and Egypt, determined the great 
powers to inoTOase their armaments. A new Hunga- 
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rian Diet was to meet, and Austria signified her in« 
tention of demanding an additional levy of eighteen 
thousand troops. But the people who beheld the Con- 
stitution trampled in the dust of scornful princes, in 
the captivity of its defenders, were indisposed to meet 
the royal demand unless atonement were made for 
flagrant wrongs. A large body of delegates were 
chosen, pledged to refuse the supplies unless conces- 
sions were made, among which was a general am- 
nesty of prisoners, with direct reference to Wesselenyi 
and Kossuth. The Government was advised by the 
most sagacious of the conservative party to liberate 
the captives with the exception of Kossuth, and to do 
this before the meeting of the Diet, that the release 
might not be a condition which would kindle a flame 
of excitement. But fearful of the appearance of 
yielding to popular clamor, the Cabinet temporized 
and did nothing. The Diet was 9pened and the con- 
test waged during six months. The opposition con- 
trolled the Chamber of Deputies, while the Govern- 
ment party held the power in the House of Magnates. 
The struggle developed so fully the settled hostility 
of the nation, that Metternich and the Cabinet were 
alarmed, and in haste to obtain the regiments of men 
and close the refractory Diet. In 1840, a royal re- 
script suddenly itiade its appearance, granting the re- 
quired amnesty, attended with conciliatory remarks, 
which immediately divided the vote for the Govern- 
ment claim. This management of the court natural- 
ly weakened the influence of the Hungarian Mag- 
nates, since they were exposed to the charge of being 
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more despotic than even the Cabinet of Metternieli 
it8el£ 

Kossath issued from prison on the 16th of May, 
1840, after a captivity of three years ; bearing in his 
emaciated frame, his pallid &ce, and sunken, glaae^ 
eye, traces of severe mental and physical suffering. 
But an elastic constitution, and in flexible will, had 
saved him from the hopeless wreck, Austrian ven- 
geance usually made of noble forms and souls. A 
vast multitude had gathered under the shadow of 
Buda's political inquisition, to welcome the captive. 
That night, he was escorted through the town by a 
procession of torch bearers ; in their lurid blaze, 
lighting upon the exciting scene, Austria might have 
beheld beacons " of quite another sort^" a &w jean 
later to illumine the crimson plain. 

He foun^ his companion, the aged Wesselenyi, 
Uind ; anodier was a maniac, and three more were 
ready to die with disease contracted in their loath- 
wme abodes. But his heart leaped for joy when he 
£>and -that these sufferings of himself and compan- 
ions, had awakened the people, revealing the divine 
beauty of liberty, and nerving th^xi for the conflict^ 
he, prophet-like, knew was near. 

Soon after his release, Kossuth repaired for a time 
to the watering place of Parad, among the Matia 
mountains, to recruit his shattered health. 

^' His imprisonment had done more for his influence 
than he could have effected if at liberty. The visitors 
Kt the watering place treated with silent mpeot tbe 
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mm who moved about among them in dressing gown 
and slippers^ and whose slow steps and languid fea« 
tores disfignied with yellow spots, proclaimed him an 
inyalid. Abundant subscriptions had been made for 
his benefit and that of his family, and he now stood on 
an equality with the proudest Magnates. These had 
80 often used the name of the ' martyr of the liberty 
of the press,' in pointing their speeches, that they now 
had no choice but to accept the popular verdict aa 
their owm 

'^ Kossuth, in the mean while, mingled little with 
the society at the watering place ; but preferred, as hia 
health improved, to wander among the forest-clad 
hills and lonely valleys, where, says one who there 
became acquainted with hira, and was his frequent 
companion — ' the song of birds, a group of trees, and 
even the most insignificant phenomena of nature fur- 
nished occasions for conversation.' But now and then 
flashes would appear which showed that he was re* 
volving other things in his mind. Sometimes a chord 
would be casually struck which awoke deeper feelings, 
then his rare eloquence would burst forth with the 
fearfal earnestness of conviction, and he hurled the 
sentences instinct with life and passion. The wife of 
the lord-lieutenant, the daughter of a great Magnate, 
was attracted by his appearance, and desired this com- 
panion of Kossuth to introduce him to her house. 
When the desire was made known to Kossuth, the 
mysterious and nervous expression passed over his 
fiice^ which characterises it when excited. * No,' he ex* 
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claimed, 'I will not go to that woman's honae; h^fiitiher 
subscribed four pence to buy a rope to hang me with 1' " 

On the 10th of January, 1841, Kossuth was mar- 
ried to Teresa Mezlenyi, who has since proved her- 
self to be " oonjvac conjuge nobiUasimo ddgna.*^ She 
was the young daughter of a nobleman, and inspired 
with admiration for his political career, and with 
sympathy for his fate, had with her mother, called 
upon him in prison. A correspondence began — the 
mutual affection, which was the result, gave to Kos- 
suth an amiable and devoted wife. It was a strange- 
ly romantic marriage, associated thus with dungeon 
horrors. But the accents that came like the carol of 
the bird of Chillon, to his prison-gate, were ever after 
the asolian undertone of his stormy life. 

Kossuth had pined in the twilight that steals 
through grated windows, for daring to unmuffle the 
people's voice ; again free, he resolved to redeem the 
press. It was a bold measure, and unknown in op- 
pressed Europe, where for ages the aspirations of hu- 
manity had been stifled. A bookseller of Pesth, had 
received permission &om Government to issue a peri- 
odical-; and on New- Year's day, 1841, appeared the 
first number of the Pesti Hirlap, (Pesth Gazette.) — 
Kossuth was invited to be its principal editor. It was 
published four times a week, but its rapidly increas- 
ing subscription list, soon made it a daily paper. Its 
circulation rose rapidly to five, six, eight, ten, twelve 
thousand copies. The name, Ludwig Kossuth, 
sent the Pesth Gazette, like the beams of morning, to 
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the dwellings of Hangaiy. The peasantry were elec- 
trified by remembered acoents, that found an echo in 
their weary hearts ; the unlettered formed clubs, and 
nightly listened to the reading of editorials breathing 
their own free thoughts. The great object before the 
mind of Kossuth was his country's independence 
but he knew that intelligence must precede, and the 
season of preparation herald the fruition of his hopes. 
The serf must become nature's nobleman, before the 
lifted hand of Austria could confer freedom to the na* 
tion. He was, therefore, the unshrinking champion 
of the rights of the lower and middle dasses, against 
the exclusive privileges and immunities of the Mag- 
nates. He demanded that the house tax, should be 
paid without distinction of classes^ not excepting the 
highest nobility. This levelling and fearless proposi- 
tion, raised a hostile party among the nobles, who es- 
tablished a rival paper. Sustained by Government 
influence, it wielded tremendous power. When Kos- 
suth was nominated as member from Festh for the 
Diet of 1843, it defeated his election. But this nei- 
ther mortified the unsuccessful candidate, nor weak- 
ened his influence with the masses. He continued 
his devotion to the press, while he was an active 
member of the local Assembly of the Capital. Unti- 
ringly advocating the concession of privileges unjust- 
ly monopolized by the Magnates, he urged the mul- 
tiplication of schools, and the organization of mu- 
nicipalities, and progress in whatever educated the 
people. 
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Austria was not idle. She foresaw the next stride 
of the bold leader. In 1844, the ministry was changed, 
and as a consequence, the Liberals of 1838 were dis* 
placed by Imperialists. This was followed by the 
removal of Kossuth from the editorial chair of the 
Hirlap. He now gave himself earnestly to the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, and the enfranchisement of the 
trade of Hungary, from the prohibition to import none 
but Austrian manufactures, and export no Hungarian 
goods to Austria. An association was formed, called 
the bedetgyle, pledged to consume no Austrian goods 
until the tariff wds reformed. The effect of this was im- 
mediately felt. Austrian manufacturers, to preserve 
their trade, had to transplant their factories to Hun- 
gary. To repress this new-born and dreaded spirit, 
the Court at Vienna spared no resource of tyrannical 
rule. It was an attempt as vain as that to still vol- 
canic throbbings. The leaders of reform from all 
parts of the kingdom were assembled at Pesth, du- 
ring the quarterly fairs of 1846-7. These were 
thronged by the common people, before whom the 
measures of reform were publicly and repeatedly dis- 
cussed, and in every detail determined. Kossuth was 
the life and soul of the movement. His able speeches 
increased daily his popularity. Ilis eloquence was 
a complete, burning utterance of practical views — of 
grievances, and their remedies. 

Nor was he alone in the deepening struggle for 
rights. The venerable "Wesselenyi, whose dungeon 
had thrown over him the midnight of hopeless blind* 
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ness, was traversing the kingdom, to fan and concen- 
trate the patriotic flame, spreading through the Mag- 
yar's domain. The cottage door flew open at his com- 
ing, and warm palms were pressed to his own. It 
was the Baron's noble revenge for his darkened orbs, 
to cheer and stir his countrymen, with his unpalsied 
tongue. 

3* 
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OOUHT BATTHTAim-— E0SST7TH IS ELECTSD TO THE DIET OP 
1847 — ^HBASXmES foe reform — ^AUSTRIAN 8LA1IDER8 — ^KOS- 
SUTH nr DEBATE — ^THE FRENCH REYOLTJTIOH — K0881TTH*S 
SPEECH— ADDRESS TO THE THRONE— -OITTBREAX DV VIElfirA— 
AOTIOK OF THE DIET — ^DEFUTATIOH TO THE EMPEROR — ^REW 
MDTISTRT FORMED— DARE PICTURSa — THE WAR OF RACES— 
CATJSES — DESCRIPTIOir OF THE RACES IH HUNOART — ^LAWB 
PASSED BT THE DEBT— -TESTDiOHT OF DISTIROUISHKU WEI- 
TEES. 

Count Louis Batthtanti, one of the most prom- 
inent Magyar Magnates, subsequently President of 
tlie Hungarian Ministry, and the most illustrious 
martyr of the Hungarian cause, was at this juncture, 
the cordial friend of Kossuth and his system of re- 
form. He brought him forward in 1847, as one of 
the two candidates from Pesth for the Diet about to 
assemble. 

The Gtevemment party, aware that they were in a 
decided minority, limited their opposition to defeat, if 
possible, the election of Kossuth. Stratagem was the 
last resort. The liberal party nominated Szentkiraly 
and Kossuth. The Government party also named the 
former. The royal administrator, who presided at 
the election, decided that Szentkiraly was chosen by 
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acclamation; but that a poll must be held for Ko^ 
8Uth. Before his intention of being a candidate was 
known, the liberals had proposed M. Balla as a sec- 
ond delegate. He at once declined in fiiyor of Kos- 
suth. Notwithstanding, the Government party oast 
their votes for him, to draw off a portion of the Libe- 
ral party £rom the support of Kossuth. M. Balla loud- 
ly, but unavailingly protested against the stratagem ; 
and when, after a scrutiny of twelve hours, Kossuth 
was declared elected, Balla was the first to applaud. 
That night, Kossuth, Balla and Szentkiraly were 
serenaded by the citizens of Pesth, and, descending 
to the street,. they walked arm in arm among the 
crowd. The Government faction was foiled com- 
pletely. Instead of sowing discord among the candi- 
dates they had united them more cordially together, 
and witnessed the election of the man whom they 
most hated and feared. The Boyal Administrator 
was censured for not having prevented the ominous 
issue ; but the bitter reproaches he met were simply 
the language of enraged men at a triumph they could 
neither hinder nor change. 

Kossuth took his seat in the Diet: and here begins 
an eria in his history. He was no longer the uninflu- 
ential representative of an absent Magnate, but elect- 
ed by the suffrages of his people, he could vote and 
speak for hinoself and his country. The eyes of the 
nation were upon him. On no other man did the peo- 
ple lavish so enthusiastically their wealth of love and 
confidence, and above none darkened as threatening* 
ly the frown of a quailing Government The most 
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.prominent seat in the Diet was conceded him. A 
more accomplished parliamentarj orator and debater 
never rose in Parliament or Senate Chamber. He 
made a series of attacks upon the policy of the Aus- 
trian Cabinet^ with distinguished skill and effect He 
was regarded then by all parties and the entire peo- 
ple, the most finished and forceful orator that had ap- 
peared on the floor of the Hungarian Diet "His 
speeches," says an enemy, "were, even at that time, 
like burning arrows which he hurled into kindred 
mindsy thereby urging them to a fanatic enthusiasm. 
His oratory was like a large battery, with heavy 
pieces of ordnance, whose discbarge did the most fear- 
ful execution. The poisonous sting of his interpola- • 
tions, his despotic power in the house, and his in- 
trigues out of doors, formed in themselves a power — 
so to say, an army — against the stand-still policy of 
Metternich." He is spoken of as the orator " with the 
flaming tongue," who hurled his fiery projectiles at 
ths heads of his quailing adversaries, as though he 
rebelled in his power to kill and make alive. 

Modem history furnishes nothing comparable with 
the scenes which transpired in that assembly. Under 
the glance of his haughty foes, Kossuth stood in con- 
scious power, battling an Empire with his eloquent 
tongue. He swept objections away as the lion brushes 
the cobwebs of morning from his path. His pauses 
were not from exhaustion, but reminded one of the 
remark applied to an English orator; that his mo- 
mentary stops, "were like the recoil of ordnance 
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after discharge. " He might fell to convince, but he 
always was heard with mute wonder. 

There were three parties in the National Assembly ; 
the old Conservatives, unwilling to break the ties that 
bound them to Austria, or to sever the chains of the 
people — the Progressives, who were determined to do 
both — and the extreme socialistic Eeformers, who, on 
the ruins strown by the Democrats, like an architect 
amid the fragments of a splendid structure, wished to 
rebuild the dvil and social fabric. Kossuth identified 
himself with the middle party. He scorned the para- 
eitical policy of the first, and distrusted the theories 
of the last; but, whatever his differences with either, 
he soon fused them by the furnace-glow of his elo- 
quence, into a grand Hungarian Federation. 

**Su08ftiith'8 policy, as unfolded in a programme publiahed in 
1847, had two aspects; the one relating to foreign and interna- 
tional affidrs, and the other to the domestic administration. With 
regard to Austria, it simply asserted that the independence and 
integrity of the kingdom sbonld be maintained on the old basis 
of the laws and Constitution, bnt that the king should act, not 
through foreigners, but native Hungarians. Nothing like a revolt, 
however, from the Austrian connection was proposed. The patriots 
meant merely to go back to the old system, under which they had 
some opportunity of managing their own afikirs. They even pro- 
fessed the wannest attachment to the throne, so long as they were 
permitted the exercise of their rights, dating back some eight hundred 
years. They were not then either rebels or revolutionists, but erred 
rather on the side of devotion to law and order. 

" But their interaal policy showed that while they could be tolerant, 
moderate, and even too loyal to i^ House which had inflicted so many 
wrongs upon them, they were determined to be fearless and just in 
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respect to the people. Tbey proclaimed their objects in the following 
propositions : 

** 1. That all the peasants of the Kingdom, whatever might be 
their religion or race, should be at once exempted from all urbarial 
dues and obligations to their landlords, for which the latter were to 
receive an indemnity from the State. 

** 2. That, without exception of religion or race, all the inhabitanU 
of the country, noble and non-noble, should be declared equal before 
the law. 

** 3. That every inhabitant whose income amounted to ten pounds, 
(fifty dollars,) which included all persons not vagabonds or State 
paupers, should possess the elective franchise. 

*^ 4. That every inhabitant should bear his equal proportion of the 
expense of the Government, by being taxed on his income. 

** 6. That the Himgarian Diet, not the Chancery at Vienna, should 
decide on the employment oi the public revenue. 

*< 6. That the revenue and other National interests, should be put 
into the hands of a Cabinet of native Ministers, who would be re- 
sponsible to the people, whose interests they represented. 

<< Besides these more general principles, it was proposed that all real 
estate should be held responsible for its owner's debts ; that the whole 
tithing system, which had been so oppressive to the poor, should be 
abolished ; that the nobles, though they were about to relinquish more 
than half their possessions, should be taxed on what remained ; that 
the Jewish and foreign inhabitants should no longer be subject to 
special legislatkm, but be brought under the laws common to all the 
citizens ; and that eight millions of dollars should be immediately 
expended in works of iatemai improvement 

** These laws were all regularly carried through both Chambers, and 
five millions of serfs raised in one day to the dignity of landholders and 
free citizens, the most generous and sublime legislative acton record I*^* 

These points should be distinctly noticed by those 
who have delighted to charge upon Louis Kossuth 

^Godwin. 
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an alliance with the nobles to keep the peasants in 
their long-continued subjection. Never was a more 
false, malicious fabrication circulated by Austrian hate. 
And yet, there are some professedly wise men among 
us, who have made themselves a target for ridicule in 
believing it Of other Austrian slanders in the same 
vein, we shall have something farther to say when we 
speak of the " War of Eaces." 

Owing to the mismanagement of the Imperial 
Ministry, a general stagnation of trade prevailed 
through the country. The National Bank was dis- 
trusted, and its notes refused in Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. The disorder caused by this induced a mo- 
tion of inquiry in reference to the Bank. This was 
made by the conservative deputies from the county 
of Raab, upon the 4th of March, two days after the 
news of the French Eevolution of February had 
reached Presburg, where the Assembly was holding 
its sessions. Kossuth rose to speak upon it. The tid- 
ings from Paris had profouncQy impressed him. In 
his deeply impressive manner, he uttered what every 
Hungarian felt, but which no Hungarian had dared to 
speak: 

*<I am happy and grateful in seconding the motion of the 
honorable member for Raab, although I am firmly convinced 
that the extraordinary featnrea of the present time compel us 
to take onr leave of privato Inlls. I second his motion because 
I think it a fit opportunity to entreat yon to be alive to 
the enormous responsibility of the moment, and to raise the 
policy of the parliament to a level with the times. The local 
question in relation to the Bank I will not now discuss. 
It is true, Magyars, Austria has embarrassed us long enough. 
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Bat this is a secondary matter. What we ov^t to' aak 
for, is the hadget of the Hungarian receipts and ezpen- 
ditnres, which have hitherto heen mixed up with those of our 
neighbors. We ought to ask for the constitutional administra- 
tion of oar finances. We ought to ask for a separate and inde- 
pendent financial board for Hungary ; for, unless we have this 
the foreign government which rules us without our advice, is 
likely to embarrass our finances almost to hopelessness. In a 
recent speech, touching the relations of Austria to this country, 
I expressed my conviction, that the constitutional future of our 
nation will not be secure, till the King is surrounded by con- 
stitutional forms in all the relations of his government I ex- 
pressed my conviction, that our country was not sure of the re- 
forms it desired at home ; that we could not be sure o!f the 
constitutional tendencies of those reforms, and of their results 
•o long as the system of the monarchy, which has the same 
prince that we have, remains in direct opposition to constitu- 
tionaliam, and so long as that privy council, which conducts 
the general administration of the monarchy, and which has an 
illegal and powerful influence on the internal afifairs of the 
country, remains anti-constitutional in its elements, its composi- 
tion and its tendency. I expressed my conviction, that, when- 
ever our interests conflict with the allied interests of the mon- 
archy, the differences thus created, can be removed without dan- 
ger to our liberty and welfare only on the basis of a common 
constituency. I cast a sorrowful look on the origin and the de- 
velopment of the bureaucratical system of Vienna. I remind 
you that it reared the fabric of its marvellous power on the ruins 
uf the liberty of our neighbors ; and recounting the conse- 
quences of this fatal mechanism, and perusing the Book of Life, 
1 prophesy it in the feeling of my truthful and fiuthful loy- 
alty to the royal house, that that man will be the second 
founder of the House of llapsburg, who will reform the sys- 
tem of government on a constitutional basis, and te-^statilish 
the throne of his house on the liberty of his people." 

In still bolder lan<^uagc, he continues: 
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"■Mighty thrones, supported by political sagacity and power, 
have been overthrown, and nations have fought for and won 
their liberty, who three months ago could not have dreamed of 
the proximity of such an event. But for three whole months 
we are compelled to roll the stone of Sisyphus incessantly and 
without avail ; and my mind I confess is clouded with almost 
the grief of despair, at witnessing the languid progress which 
the cause of my country has made. I see with sorrow so much 
power, so true and loble a will toiling at this ungrateful and 
unrequited task. Yes, honorable deputies, the curse of a stifling 
vapor weighs upon us, — a pestilential air sweeps over our coun- 
try from the charnel-house of the Viennese council of state, en- 
ervating our power, and exciting a deadening effect upon our na» 
fi<mal spirit. But while hitherto my anxiety has been caused 
by seeing the development of the resources of Hungary checked 
by this blighting influence, to the incalculable injury of my 
country, by seemg the constitutional progress of the nation un* 
secured, and that the antagonism which has existed for three cen- 
turies between the absolutist government of Vienna, and the con- 
stitutional tendency of the Hnngariaik nation, has not up to this 
day been reconciled, nor ever can be reconciled, without the 
abandooment of either the one or the other^ — my apprehension 
at the present time is increased by other causes, and a fear 
weighs upon my mind, lest this bureaucratic system, this poli- 
cy of fixedness, which has grown to be part and parcel of the 
Viennese council of state, should lead to a dissolution of the 
monarchy, compromise the existence of our djrnasty, and entail 
upon our country, which requires all her powers and resources 
for her own internal aflitirs, heavy sacrifices and interminable 
evils. 

'*Such is the view I take of present afiairs, and regardin|^ 
them in this light, I deem it my urgent duty to call upon this 
honorable assembly seriously to direct its attention to the sub- 
ject, and to devise means of averting the danger which threat- 
ens our eountry. We, to whom the nation has entrusted her 
Ikreseot protectioa and her future 8ecnrity» cannot and daia not 

5 
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ttand idly by and shot our eyes upon events and their oome- 
quences, antil our country is gradaaliy deluged by a flood of 
evil. To. prevent the evil is the task to which we are called; 
and satisfied I am, that if we neglect our duty, we shall be re- 
sponsible for the ill that may result from our neglect, in the 
sight of God, before the world, and to our own consciences. If 
persisting in a perverse policy, we allow the opportunity for ef- 
fecting a peaceable settlement to pass, and neglect to make the 
free and loyal sentiments of the represeq^tives of this nation 
heard, we may repent it when the die has been irrevocably cast, 
when the embarrassment has proceeded so &r as to leave us 
only the choice between an unconditional refusal, or sacrifices 
which no one can calculate; but repentance will then come too 
late, and the favorable moment which was allowed to pass in 
listless inaction will be gone forever. As a deputy of this as- 
sembly, I for one will have no share in this responsibility, although 
as a citizen of our country, I may be obliged to participate in the 
consequences of a tardy repentance." 

In this speech was ^foreshadowed a revolution. It 
was talked of in whispers at Presburg and Vienna; 
for keen-sighted men could now catch the distant on- 
coming of the fearful struggle. Said Count Pnlsky 
when he heard of it: '* Next autumn our fields 
will no more be tilled by soccage; feudal institu- 
tions will disappear in Europe." 

Kossuth concluded his speech by moving an 
"Address to the throne," in which a series of re 
formatory measures were urged. "Among the fore- 
most of these was the emancipation of the country 
from feudal burdens — the proprietors of the soil to 
be indemnified by the state; equalizing taxation; 
a faithful administration of the revenue to be aatiB^ 
fiEK^torily guaranteed; the further development of 
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the lepresentatiye ffystem; and the establishment of 
a government representing the voice of, and respon- 
sible to the nation." Not a word was uttered in re- 
ply, and the motion was unanimously carried. 

The great design of Kossuth at this period, waa 
to procure an entire change in the imperial adminis- 
tration. By this he anticipated not only the libera- 
tion of Hungary, but that of all the states in the 
Austrian Empire. To his own land he wished their 
old constitution restored, and to the others he de- 
sired new constitutions to be granted, upon the same 
basis. That Hungary must be free, was to him a 
settled point ; but he clearly saw that freedom could 
not be, and retain connection with Austria, imless 
that Power should yield forever and entirely its des- 
potic functions. It was an absurdity to dream of a 
constitutional King and a tyrannical Emperor, uni- 
ted in the same man. Yet it was precisely this that 
was attempted when Ferdinand took upon himself 
the coronation oaths of the King of Hungary. But 
if the constitutional King might also become a consti- 
tutional Emperor, then all that was required for free- 
dom might be gained. 

This was Kossuth's grand scheme of bringing all 
the Austrian States into one confederacy, with the 
Emperor*s powers limited and prescribed by a free 
constitution. He no more contemplated at first a 
separation from Austria, than did Washington and 
his compeers in the dawn of revolution design the 
severing of our own from the mother country. He 
was willing that his nation should remain in its old 
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relation, provided its ancient constittttioii ootQd bcl 
preserved. 

With this secured to Hungary, "It was then," 
said he, " the proper and holy mission of our nation^ 
as the oldest member of the empire, and possessing 
a constitutional form of government, to raise ilii 
voice in behalf of those sister nations under the 
same ruler, and who are united to us by so many 
ties of relationship* Lovers of freedom, we would 
not ask liberty for ourselves alone — we would not 
boast of privileges that others did not enjoy, but 
desired to be free in fellowship with firee natioal 
around us. This motion was inspired by the cou' 
viction that two crown^^*^ constitutional and des^ 
potic crown — could not be worn by the same head| 
any more than two opposing dispositions can har* 
monize in the same breast, or than a man can be 
good and evil at the same time." 

In his speech above quoted, and in the address to 
the throne, moved with it, those truths were distinctly 
defined. They had fallen witli a profound meaning 
upon his hearers, but the Diet was not ready for ao 
tion. Tlie leaven was working, and the quick ej^ 
of the orator discovered the issue. The Cabinet of 
native ministers^ which in the first ages had always 
resided at the Magyar capital, and attended to Hun- 
garian questions, had been removed to the Austrian 
Court, and reduced to a little bureau of clerks^ 
called a Chancery, a creature of imperial caprice. 

The impossibility of independence under this 8y»» 
tern, was hinted in his speech, yet the crisis in pop* 
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nkr feeliBg had not come. A few days after, fol* 
lowed the Austrian Bevolution A Democratic mine 
was sprung in Vienna itself. The masses inflamed by 
Kossuth's speeches in the Diet^ bad risen with fierce 
determination, and boldly demanded their trampled 
rights. The troops refused to fire upon the excited 
populace, and the Emperor, terror-smitten, was the 
toy of their wrath. 

With the news from Paris ringing like a knell in 
his ear, and the wild shouts of his own subjects 
drowning every other echo, while the host surged 
and swayed around his own palace, as waves 
clasp a summit, his cowardly heart yielded to fear, 
what conscience would not have wrung from his 
unwilling hand. An imperial manifesto was issued, 
conceding all that his people had asked Metter- 
nich was dismissed, liberty of the press was restored, 
the publicity of the law-courts was ensured — trial 
by jury was granted, and the promise given of a 
n^resentative and firee constitution, according to 
Kossuth's idea, which, suggested by him, the Yien* 
nese patriots unyieldingly demanded. The tidings 
of tfaia successful insurrection, went like lightning 
to Preeburg. The rumor of the outbreak was heard 
with amaMmeat. Kossuth alone was ready for the 
storm. With great courage, wisdom, and eloquence, 
he arose before the representatives, who were dumb 
with painful surprise, and calmly yet most earnestly 
arged the proposition, to send a depatation firom their 
body to the Emperor, requiring an immediate disi- 
•dittioa of the Ohanoay, and the rest»ntioB of tha 
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Cabinet in its place, as guaranteed by the Constitution. 
His tones grew strong and trumpet-like, his &ce was 
luminous with quenchless fire, and with a graceful 
sweep of his arm, he pointed to the ministerial seats, 
made vacant bj despotism, and exclaimed : 

"For six hundr^ years, Magyars, we formed a 
constitutional state, we will, therefore, that from 
this moment, ministers again sit upon these benches, 
to hear and answer our questions. From this day 
forth, Magyars, we wish to have a Hungarian min- 
istry!" 

He resumed his seat There was none to break 
the stillness. Each member, thrilled with the solemn 
appeal, and absorbed with the interests at stake, com- 
muned with his own thoughts. 

There was a sublime impressiveness in the sur- 
prise. The balance, with Hungary in one scale, and 
Austrian claims in the other, wavered before the 
breath of that single orator. The pause was brief It 
was the forethought of noble minds, stirred by vital 
truths, more bumingly spoken than ever before by hu- 
man lips. The response was unanimous — ^the de- 
cision made. A committee was chosen to repair to 
the palace. Kossuth was at the head of this band 
of heroic men; he appeared at Vienna on the ISth 
of March, 1848. The people hailed him as the 
faJther of their country, and their rejoicings were 
heard unceasingly in the streets of the Capital. They 
gave to his unostentatious embassy, the glory of a 
triumphal entry, and lifted him in their strong arms 
into the palace. There he con&onted the startled 
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and trembling counsellors of the monarch, and AtVn, 
the indignant impersonation of absolute principles. 
The glittering train of attendants circled away in 
that royal apartment, and the splendor of a throne 
against which five centuries had vainly beat, was 
over them all. The prisoner of Buda gazed without 
a blush or a fear upon him whose captive he had 
been, and thought only of the millions of Hungari- 
ans, whose freedom and future greatness were in 
his hands. It was an hour of moral grandeur sel« 
dom witnessed by King or Courtier. 

Kossuth modestly, but with the tone of a deter- 
mined heart, urged his demands. The Emperor lis- 
tened ; the orator finished, and waited with the tran- 
quillity of a summit reposing in the serene heaven, 
while girdled with storms, for the reply. The mon- 
arch hesitated — the courtly throng curled the lip in 
Bcorn — ^but as the sound of many waters came the 
voices of the moving masses. This wild clamor 
gave to the eloquence of the advocate, the energy of 
conviction. Ferdinand granted the request, and 
Count Louis Batthyanyi, received the command to 
form immediately a cabinet Let Hungary and the 
world write their names on imperishable tablets. 

Count Louis Batthyanyi, Prime Minister. 

Bebtalan Szemere, Home Affairs. 

Louis Kossuth, Finances. 

Fbancis Deak, Justice.. 

Oenvral Lazab Mezsabos, War. 

Gabob Klauzal, Trade. 

OoiTKT Stephen Szeghbnyi, Public Works. 
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Babon Ioskf Eotvos, Public Instxuction. 
Pbikcb Paul Estebhazy, MiniBter around the 
person of the King, and entrusted with the reg- 
ulation of international concerns between Hun- 
gary and the Austrian provinces, and therefore 
called Minister of Foreign AfiSurs. 
What Ferdinand had yielded, was extorted by 
cowardly fear — ^he quailed before the fierce resolves 
of the people. While yet the solemn vows were at 
his lips, he was meditating the basest perjury. He 
had given to Hungary her demand, but had plot- 
ted her total extinction as a nation. The means 
employed to blot a brave nation from separate ex- 
istence, disclosed a heart un visited by justice or 
mercy. 

Mettemich's policy had been to preserve the Aus- 
trian ascendency in Hungary by kindling jealousies 
among the races. Union was prevented, and Met- 
temich believed that no one race would venture 
alone on rebellion. This demoniac resort was per- 
fectly adapted to the genius of the Hapsburg dynasty. 
It prevailed after Mettemich had left its councils. 
And, while yet the shouts of rejoicing rang along 
the valleys, and the bonfires were burning on ike hills 
of the Maygar land, Ferdinand sent abroad his 
agents to do the work of assassins, stab the country 
in the dark, by bringing together in deadly conflict 
those who were peacefully dwelling within their 
boundary lines. The Groats, the Servians, ihe Wal- 
lachs, Sclaves, the Wends, the Saxons, by argu- 
ments and gold, appeals to traditional and religioui 
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prejudice, and by all the reckless iiLrtnimeiitalities 
which power is quick to handle and jealousy ready 
to believe, were persuaded that the Magyars designed 
only their own elevation at the expense of the rest 
Absurd and shameful pretence ; yet the races, blind- 
ed and stimulated by the prestige and power of the 
empire, rose in bloody insurrection. 

Much has been said upon this civil contest, and 
many have been deceived by Austrian tales ; it may 
therefore be well, to give farther proof of the asser- 
tion concerning the origin of the Hungarian War. 

First, a distinct conception of the races is indispen- 
sable. 

The Magyars of Hungary are the principal race, 
though not a majority of the whole population. They 
number- 5,000,000. The Wallachs number 2,817,- 
S40; the Saxons, 1,422,168; the Slovacks, 2,220,- 
000; the Buthenes, 860,000; the Wends, 60,000; 
the Croats, 1,862,966 ; the Servians, 948,000 ; and the 
Sclavonians 1,000,000.* The Sclavic is not applied 
to any specifically, but is a generic term, including the 
Slovacks, the Croatians, the Servians and the Sclavo- 
nians. These different races have not been mingled 
to any extent, but have preserved their distinct iden- 
tity through all the periods of Hungarian history. 
The Magyars have generally been dominant in the 
Government, although their neighbors have had a 
representation in the Diet. The question then is^ 



* Haofler's Map of the Austrian PaMMaioDa. 
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whether the efforts of Koesath and his confederates 
in the Diet of 1848, were to preserve this ascendency 
of the Magyars at the expense of other races. This 
is the charge distinctly made by Austrian writers, and 
reiterated by papers devoted to the same interest in 
England and America. A charge so grave ought to rest 
on the clearest evidence ; but we conceive it to be un- 
eustained by any proof whatever. For during the 
whole of the period now in question, there was no act 
passed by the Diet, without regard to the complete 
equality of the different classes represented. The Mag- 
yars struggled to elevate all to a higher position of free- 
dom and independence. The nobles of other na- 
tions had always stood by the side of the Magyars, 
having an equal voice in the Assembly, while in this 
Diet, the peasants of all the races enjoyed the same 
■equality. Political distinctions were abolished, and 
it is worthy of particular remark and admiration, that 
this grand movement was introduced and consum- 
mated by the Maygars themselves. The race which 
has been charged with oppression, was the one by 
which the principle of equality, of civil rights for 
dQ, was made a practical principle. In proof of 
this we cite the following from Alison, written with 
the laws of this period before him: 

''By imaniinous votes of both bouses, the Diet not only e»- 
tablished perfect equality of civil rights and public burdens 
amongst all classes, denominations and Races in Hungaiy and 
its Provinces, and perfect toleration for every form of religioM 
worship, but, with a generosity perhaps unparalleled in the histo- 
ry of nations, and which must extort the admiration even of those 
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who may question the wiadom of the measure, the nobles ot 
Huogary abolished their own right to exact either labor or pro- 
duce in return for the lands held by nrbarial tenure, and thus 
transferred to the peasants the absolute ownership, free and for- 
ever, of nearly half the cultivated land in the kingdom, reserv- 
ing to the original proprietors of the soil such compensation as 
the Government might award from the public funds of Hun- 
gaiy. More than five hundred thousand peasant families were 
thus invested with the absolute ownership of from thirty to six- 
ty acres of land each, or about twenty millions of acres amongst 
them. The elective franchise was extended to every man pos- 
sessed of capital or property to the value of thirty pounds, or 
an annual income of ten pounds — to every man who has re- 
ceived a diploma from a university, and to every artisan who 
employs an apprentice. With the concurrence of both coun- 
tries, Hungary and Transylvania were united, and their Diets, 
hitherto separate, were incorporated. The number of re^presen- 
tatives which Croatia w^s to send to the Diet was increased from 
three to eighteen, while the internal institutions of that province 
remained unchanged, and Hungary undertook to compensate the 
proprietors for the lands surrendered to the peasants to an extent 
greatly exceeding the proportion of that burden which would 
fall en the public funds of the province. The complaints of the 
Croats, that the Magyars desired to impose their own language 
upon the Sclavonic population, were considered, and every rea- 
sonable ground of complaint removed. Corresponding advas- 
tages were extended to the other Sclavonic tribes, and the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, except in so far as they were modi- 
fied by these acts, remained unchanged. 

** The whole of these acts passed in March, 1848, received the 
Toyal assent, which, on the 11th of April, the Emperor person- 
ally confirmed at Presburg, in the midst of the Diet. These 
acts then became statutes of the kingdom, in accordance with 
which the new responsible Hungarian ministry was formed, and 
commenced the performance of its duties with the lull concur- 
rence of the emperor-king and the aid of the Archduke Pala- 
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tine. The changes that had been effected were receiTed with 
gratitnde by the peasants, and with entire satisfaction, not only 
by the population of Hungary Proper, but also by that oi all 
the Sclavonic provinces. From Croatia more especially, the 
expression of satisfaction was loud and apparently sincere." 

This testimony is decided, and is strengthened by 
the following from Klapka : 

■'Our parliamentaiy Opposition (headed by Kossuth) was at 
all tunes a strenuous advocate of the Servian nationality and re- 
ligion; and in March, I84S, when the Opposition carried its 
most liberal Constitution, and when that Constitution was 
sanctioned by the King, it afforded the safest guarantee against 
the persecution and opposition of the Servian people. By vir- 
tue of the new Constitution, the peasant of Servia, like the 
peasant of Hungaiy, was raised to the rank of a Freeman and 
Citizen of the State. A voluntary surrender of property was 
made to him. His national existence was guaranteed by a free 
and independent Municipal Constitution. The Servian soldiers 
cm the frontier were, according to the despotic regulations of the 
frontier service, incapable of holding landed or any other im- 
movable pmjperty; they were ill-treated and whipped by the 
Austrian officers. The new Constitution raised them from the 
lowest depths of misery. The Hungarians received them as 
friends and brethren, for the Hungarian character was at all times 
a stranger to national animosity and religious intolerance. The 
Servians were by no means blind to the advantages of their new 
Institutions. They received them vidth exultation. The colon 
of Hungary and Servia fluttered from their steeples. The 
Servian towns sent deputations to the Parliament, to oESdr their 
thanks and congratulations." 
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mCIAL mVILEOES Q7LLSTED TO CBQATIA — VSBTIDY OF AD8- 
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BOBBID CBT7ELTIBS — ^KOSSUTH SEHDS All ABMY TO QI7ELL THS 
IBSUBBBCnON — ^BBSULT — ^TOKBRS OF A HASTERIira 8T0BM — ^KOEH 
SUTH's DISCBBBMBHT-^TELLACHICH PBOFOSES TO QTVADB HUHOA- 
BT — ^BEM ONSTBAlfCE OF THB MIHI8TBT— DUFLICITT OF THB HBO 
— ^BOTAL MABIFBSTO. 

Cboatia had less reason than any other province to 
complain of the legislation. She had previously poa- 
seesed a national or general Assembly for the regulation 
of her internal affairs, and was federally represented 
in the Diet by three deputies. Her executive was held 
by a Governor under the old feudal title of the Ban. 
She differed materially from Hungary Proper, in respect 
to religious freedom; for Croatia would tolerate no 
public Protestant worship. But in the wise policy of 
the Hungarian Diet, while they extended in the wi- 
dest sense, freedom and equal laws, and the old feu 
dal offices of the State were abolished in Hungary, 
the dignity and power of the Ban of Croatia were 
continued. Besides, the influence of Croatia in the 
Legislative Assembly, was increased by allowing her 
to send eighteen instead of three representatives» 
Croatians were called to fill the State employments of 
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their couQtry. The use of their language was guar- 
anteed in their official business ; and Hungary prom- 
ised to examine all additional demands preferred. 
In her liberality, a step beyond justice was taken, by 
yielding to the religious intolerance of the province, 
by maintaining the ancient supremacy and exclusive 
domination of the Boman Catholic faith. 

Let it now be especially noted, that in the general 
joy felt by the nation at the passage of these acts, and 
those above referred to, the masses partook without 
distinction. As they received the royal sanction, a 
universal acclamation echoed from the banks of the 
Drave, to the Carpathian summits, in which none but 
Austrian hirelings refused to join. These two facts, 
then, are sufficiently clear; first, that the various 
races had every reason to be satisfied with the legisla- 
tion of the Diet ; and second, that they really were so. 
What then were the elements of discord and revolt? 
Why should the sword so soon leap from its scabbard 
to sunder the ties of this brotherhood, wrought with 
generous care? It was not because of the Magyar's^ 
wish to lord it over the Croat or the Serb. No his- 
torical fact can be more triumphantly established. 
Subsequent events have shown the rising to have 
been the result of Austrian intrigue. The insurrec- 
tionary movement was guided at Vienna. Louis Gay, 
a Croat journalist, devoted to Austria, was sent by the 
Government to his countrymen, to create hostility . 
against the Hungarians, and so prepare the way for 
Hapsburg oppression. Others followed him, and the 
plot was briskly prosecuted. The Sclavic delegation, 
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vrhich had been sent to express the gratitude o[ the 
provinces to their Magyar benefactors, had returned 
to their homes to be met by the emissaries of an un- 
principled court, who, with demoniac skill, were busily 
reviving the buried dissensions of the races. 

The first point ui^ed in opposition to the Magyars, 
was the decree of the Diet of 1882, respecting the fii* 
ture language in which the business of the Assembly 
should be transacted. Before that time the Diet had 
been a confused Babel of provincial tongues ; and it 
was to remedy the evil, that the Assembly determined 
to select a language to be used officially in national 
affiurs. What dialect shoxdd be chosen but the Mag- 
yar ? This was spoken by twice as many people as 
used any other, and was the native tongue of the 
great majority of the representatives. It was, there* 
fore, judiciously and justly selected. 

Gay and his associates went back to this act, and, 
perverting its meaning, pointed to it as the interpret 
ter of the more recent legislation of the Diet '* Be- 
hold," said they, "the Magyars have taken away 
your language, and they would now remove your na- 
tionality also. They would merge your existence in 
theirs, that they may become the more glorious there- 
by. True, they have given you some advantages, 
but these are only to lure you on the more readily to 
your own destruction as individual races. Every 
other race is to be swallowed up in the Magyar, as 
every other language has been excluded from the 
National Diet for that Bise, and throw off the yoke 
before it shall have become so closely fastened to your 
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necks that reaistanoe will be in vain." Still farther, 
splendid visions of Sclavio sapremacj were held 
before the mind. A union of all the Sclavio races, 
was the day-dream of the Croat. To take the power 
from the Magyars, and give to the Sclaves forever a 
predominance in the National Councils, was the glo- 
rious reward offered for a brief straggle. Ignorant 
and jealous — ^in every respect inferior to the Magyars, 
the Sclaves were exposed to the delusive power of 
such appeals. 

Threatening unrest began to appear about the first 
of June. Leading members of the Servian aristoc- 
racy met at Karlowicz, and formed a " Central Com- 
mittee of the Servian nation." They drew up a pa- 
per, entitled — ^Demands of the Servian People — ^and 
sent it on to Pesth by an angry delegation. The 
Hungarians were amazed. Some of the more dis- 
cerning saw the hidden spring of the movement, 
and pitied, more than they blamed, their deluded 
countrymen. Hoping that mild treatment might 
yet win them to union, they carefully abstained from 
reproaches in return, and hoped that delay would dis- 
pel the illusion, and cool the passions of their indig- 
nant neighbors. Instead, there were isolated acts of 
revenge, followed by murder, and soon these became 
frequent and brutal. At length came open insurrec- 
tion, and, as when the torch touches a magazine, fast 
upon the first blaze of popular excitement, the work of 
vengeance ran through the Servian and Wallachian 
provinces, a fraternal and horrible slaughter. The san- 
guinary atrocities are without a parallel The ServiaiiB 
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and Wallachs fell like a troop of tigers upon the Mag- 
yars and Germans found in their confines, who, stung 
with revenge, returned the bloody attack. 

The Servians in their warfare emulated jthe French 
Papists under Charles IX., on St. Bartholomew's Day 
when the sluices of Paris ran blood. No age or con- 
dition was spared their avenging and savage assaults. 
At midnight, &milies were awakened to shriek and 
die under the assassin's club ; sleeping infants were 
torn from maternal arms, and their unoffending forms 
trodden beneath the enemy's feet ; quickly followed 
upon the imploring mother the relentless stroke. 
Sex, teaiB, and decaying health were no protec- 
tion in the lawless murder of innocence and beauty. 
Houses were burned around their inmates, and the 
fruitful plains were desolate behind the invaders. Til- 
lages disappeared — " the fields and flocks of the un« 
prepared and xmresisting inhabitants, were destroyed 
by these infuriated rebels. The voice of lamentation 
was spread over many districts. A cold shudder con- 
vulsed the Magyar nation." 

While such was the terror and suffering in the Ba- 
nat and the Bacska, Croatia and the southern prov- 
inces were ripening for a similar gory harvest Aus- 
trian interference had destined Croatia as the central 
scene of a tragedy, whose heroic victims were the 
Magyars. To control the movement, the corrupt and 
ambitious court selected the Baron Joseph Jellachich, 
a Croatian by birth, who had been Colonel of a Croat 
regiment in the army of Italy. He was appointed 
Ban of Croatia, and with instructions and authority 

4* 6 
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to lead the revolt, and to make it a final settlement widi 
the Magyars. To the credit of Jellachicli, it may be 
recorded, that his heart revolted from this deliberate 
treachery; but overcome by the promises of Gov- 
emmenty and moved by the tears of the Archdnchess 
Sophia, who, clasping him in her arms, declared that 
without him they were lost, he consented to enter 
upon the diabolical mission. Once committed, he pros- 
ecuted the work with energy ; he was not a man to 
falter from his purpose. With conscience driven to 
oonsent or silence, he was fitted for the butchery of 
his countrymen. In many things his abilities and 
character would commend him to admiration. He 
was a poet, a scholar, and a wit. He was a bold, 
chivalrous and generous officer, highly popular among 
his soldiers, possessing an easy address and a fervid, 
enthusiastic mode of utterance, which won the affeo- 
tion of the masses in his native province. His office 
of Ban, gave him the command within the limits of 
Croatia, and he hastened to use his supremacy for his 
royal master. 

His first official act was to declare the new Hunga- 
rian Ministry unauthorized to review Croatian affiairs, 
and forbid the magistrates who were his satellites, to 
recognize or hold intercourse with that Assembly. 
By letters and personal appeals, he taught resistance 
to Magyar legislation. He assured his countrymen 
that open revolt would meet with encouragement and 
£Eivor fix>m the king. The Servian rebellion was 
quoted, and. the probable union of the Sclavio raoes 
[ still the theme. The subtle poison transfiised inte 
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the veins of society, spread graduallj bat sorely, till 
the blood was on fire, leaping through all its chiuuiels 
with fever madness. Meanwhile, Kossuth and his 
brave people, were neither ignorant nor careless of 
the footsteps of their foe. He felt, with them, a heart 
throb at every echo of coming conflict 

The tidings of the insurrection of May 14th, had 
reached the Ministry, succeeded with frequent tales 
of barbarities committed by the Serbs,* which blanch- 
ed the cheek of manhood. The inventive genius of 
cruelty among them, surpasses the satanic devices of 
the Neronic persecution. 

^' They bored out the eyes of men, cut off the flesh 
in strips, roasted them alive on spits, and buried them 
up to their necks, and so left them to be eaten by crows 
and swine. Still more horrible, crying yet louder for 
Heaven's vengeance, they ripped open women big with 
child, and trampled the fruit of the womb before the 
eyes of the dying mother."t 

These increasing horrors demanded from the Min- 
istry decisive, immediate action. An army was or^ 
ganized and marched to the scene of blood. The in- 
structions given to the troops, in which we distinctly 
discern the amiable spirit of the great leader, Kossuth, 
were to proceed with moderation in their treatment 
of the Serbs. He knew that with their unexampled 

* It will bo understood that Serb and Servian are synony- 
moas. 

t "I affirm, on my conscience," says Pragay, •'and without 
exaggeration, that hundreds trpon hundreds of esotmples fai eaeli 
Uod of these barbarities oeenn«d," 
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atrocities, they were yet '' more sinned against than 
sinning;" and hoped that mercy, attending and pre- 
vailing oyer jostice, might restore them to amity and 
fiiith. The forces sent, met the insurgents, and in 
numerous engagements were generally successfuL 
The martial character of the Hungarians Is unsullied. 
Of skill beyond their opportunities, and bravery un- 
yielding, recent annals are gloriously mournful proof 
The Serbs might have seen the hopelessness of resis- 
tance, but blinded by folly, and goaded on by human 
and invisible demons, they paused only when con- 
quered, to renew more fiercely the havoc upon recov- 
ered strength. When the campaign closed, and the 
Hungarian troops were withdrawn for a wider field, 
the volcano was calmed a moment^ at the crater only. 

The struggle began with the Serbs; but to Kos- 
suth's prophetic eye, it was then no more than the 
herald-cloud of the tempest With deep concern he 
watched Croatia, and his pulse quickened with a 
strange and sad foreboding, as the plot thickened and 
blackened under the wing of royal treachery. 

The preparations of the Ban compelled the Minis- 
try to notice his designs. Statutes passed by the 
votes of Croatian representatives, were contemptuous- 
ly unregarded; and the delegate despatched to re- 
monstrate against the violations of compact^ was de- 
nied a reception. Preparations for war were made, 
and in defiance of all law, Jellachich had convoked 
a Croatian Assembly, by which he was designated 
the Ban and military chieftain of the province. In 
this he was not without the secret co-operation of 
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Ferdinand, who was devoting hia infimtile mind, aid- 
ed by counsellors, to the single necessity of smiting 
down uprising liberty, before whose radiant form his 
crown waxed dim. 

Koflsnth could not believe his fears of such harmo- 
ny between the king and Ban, and sent a deputation 
to solicit royal aid. His representations were so ear- 
nest that Ferdinand must either drop his mask and 
take a hostile attitude, or declare for the Hungarians, 
and denoimce Jellachich, who was plainly guilty of 
treason to the State. Owing to recent reverses of his 
army in Italy, he dared not challenge the fiery Magyars, 
and to hush the murmurs of apprehension, and farther 
to conceal his maturing plans, he resolved to condemn 
the Ban. There never was a blacker deed of treach- 
ery than this monarch perfected. With a smile upon 
his lips, and words of cfympathy on his tongue, his 
heart was a hell, burning with traitorous thoughts 
towards the nation whose rights he had sworn to de- 
fend. Jellachich was formally summoned to his pres- 
ence to make his plea, and a royal manifesto was is- 
sued declaring him a traitor, and depriving him of 
his honors. A part of this curious document we quote, 
partly for the proof it furnishes, in connection with 
subsequent events, of Ferdinand's duplicity, and part- 
ly for the convincing evidence it contains, that the 
Hungarian war was battling for freedom. Every 
word of it is a clear and unanswerable defence of the 
Magyar against the disaffected Sclaves. Having 
announced the sadness with which "Ativ pakmoi 
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heare^ had learned of their rebdlion, the doeumMt 
proceeds: 

"With yon, Croatians and Sclavonians ! who, united to the 
crown of Hangary for eight centuries, shared all the fetes of this 
country; you, Croatians and Sclavonians, who ewe to ikis very 
union the constitutional freedom, whick alone amongU dU Sdor 
wmic nations you have been enabled to preserve for centuries; 
we were doomed to be mistaken with you, who not only have 
shared in all the rights and liberties of the Hungarian Consti- 
tutioTiy but who besides— in just recompense of your loyalty, 
until now stainlessly preserved — ^were lawfully endowed with 
peculiar rights, privileges, and liberties, by the grace of our il- 
lustriona ancestora, and who^ therrfore^ possess greater prisU^* 
ges than any whosoever cf the sulgfects cf our sacred Hungarir 
an crown. We were mistaken in you, to whom the last Did <f 
the kingdom of Hungary and its dependencies^ according to 
our own sovereign will, granted full part in all the benefits cf 
the enlarged constitutional liberties, and equality of rights, — 
The legislation of the crown of Hungary has aboKsbed feudal 
aervitude, as weU with you as in Hungary; and those amongst 
you, who were subjected to the soccage, have without any sacri- 
fice on their part become free proprietors. The landed proprie- 
tors receive for their loss, occasioned by the abolition of soccage, 
an indemnification, which you with your own means would be 
unable to provide. The indemnification granted on this account 
to your landed proprietors, will be entailed upon our Hungarian 
crown estates with our soverngn nuificatioD, and without any 
charge to yourselves. 

" The rights also, of constitutional representation was extend' 
ed to the people unth you no less than in Hungary; in conse- 
quence of which, no longer the nobility, alone, but likewise other 
inhabitants and the Military Frontier, take part by their repre- 
seniatives in the legislation common to €Ul, as much as in the 
■ivnicipal oongregaAions, Thu$ you can improve your wdfiue 
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bf jour immfidiatg co-epeTatum. Until now, tlie nobility coo* 
tribated but iitUe to the public ezpensai^ heDceforward the pro- 
portional repartition of the taxes amongst all inhabitants is law* 
fally established, whereby you have been delivered from an op- 
pressive charge. Yonr nationality and mnnicipal rights, relative 
to which ill-intentioned and maliciaas reports have been spread 
with the aim of exciting year distrust, are by no means threat- 
ened. On the very contrary, both your nationality and your 
municipal rights are enlarged, and secured against any encroach- 
ment ; an not only the use of your native language, is lawfully 
guaranteed to you foieve^ in your schools and churches, but it 
is likewise introduced in the public assemblies, where the Latin has 
been habitual until apw. 

''Calumniators sought to make you believe that the Hungari- 
an nation desired to suppress your language, or at least to pre- 
vent its further development We ourselves assure you, that 
these Imports are totally false, and that it is recognized with ap- 
probaticm, tfatt you exert yourselves to develop and establish 
your own mother tongue, renouncing the dead Latin language. 
The legiHlature is willing to support you in this effort, by provi- 
ding adequately for your priests, to whom is entrusted the spir- 
itua> care of the soul, and the education of your children. For 
eigkt centuries ycu have been uniled to Hungary. During' this 
whole time the legkUUure has ever dealt taiih due regard to your 
nationality. How could you, therefore, believe that the legisla* 
ture,*wfaich has guarded your mother-tongue for eight centuries, 
should now bear a hostile aversion to it ?" * * * 

After more in the same vein, the decree proceeds in 
the foUowing strain of concentrated perjury : 

** We, the King of Hungary, Croatia, Sclavonia and Dalmatia 
— ^we, whose person is sacred to you — ^we tell you, Croatians and 
Rclavonians, the law, too, is sacred, and must be considered so ! 
Wb hate swork to the eternal Kino of all Kings, thai 
we ijujisklykb will preserve the intbormr of our hunoa- 
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V 
SIAK CrOWH, ARD op OUE CoSBillUiMI, AAD THA.T WB 
no I.B88 OBBT THE LA.1P| TKAV WB WILL KITB V ABBTXD WZ 

oiHsiw. We will keep oub botal oath l^ 

The swiftly passing events that Allowed, tell how 
well the kingly oath wag kept. 
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CHAPTER V. 

XRXXRTS OF JBLULCHZCH— OHEinilO OF THE ffBVT HUHOAHIAH 
DIET— -AFBBCH OF THE FALATUE— KOSSUTU's SFEECH-— THE 
XHG 'WITHDRAWS HIS DEHXTHCLATIOH OF JELLACHICH-- SUE* 
VAtffe or THE HiniGAEIAllS—DEFUTATIQII TO THE KIMO— 
SVAEIVB AHil«PftB^«^-THE BHaHAL OF COpFBICT. 

Jellachich left hia sovereign but sot his army. 
He artfalty treated the whole affair at the palace, aB 
a coartlj farce. The mandate to submit to the Hun- 
garian Miifi^trj, and disband his regiment, was after- 
ward received ; but the day this order was de- 
spatched, Count Iiatour, the Minister of War, trans- 
mitted to him 50,000 guilders for the payment of 
his troopsj besides arms and ammunition. These sup- 
plies, it is now proved, were continued.* 

Jellachich rfeceived the two despatches the same 
hour; and in the light of the facl^ rtad the mam- 
festo, A smile of disdain played around his proud 
lip at the harmless thunder of the monarch, darkened 
by a shade of remorse while conscience pointed to 
the basely inglorigus part he was stooping to play. 
The Ban, to be sure of his men, sent to the Scla- 

* Sdmtte. 
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vacks in the North inviting them to join the inva- 
sion. 

The Sdavacks were neither fools nor* knaves, and 
refused. "The Magyars," said they, "have done 
everything that could be done, by voluntarily re- 
signing their hereditary rights and power into the 
hands of all the people, without distinction of sect 
or race, for the general good. None of your pur- 
poses nor plans can induce na to abuse such unprece- 
dented generosity; and though Sclaves, we are yet 
oppoaed to any Sclavic establidiment^ undev the 
shadow of the Ruaqitn Empire, at wkose despotic 
rod sufh an establishmeo* would have to cower and 
be a slave. No. The Magyars have laid the foun- 
dation of all the freedom that any tribe, or any re- 
ligion, can maintain. Uponi-this foundation, as brothr 
ers and fnends, let us together- build, thankful to that 
noble race by whose magnanimity we have the op- 
portunity to be fiw." Notwithstanding this fiiilure 
and rebuke, the influence of the Ban extended East 
and West, until the Wallachians of Transylvania, 
and the^ inhabitants of Croatia and Solavonia^ 
waited his signal to rise in arms against the Mag* 
yars. 

The Hungarians sent a new deputation to the Em- 
peror-King, beseeching his Majesty to come in per- 
son to Pesth, on the occasion of the approaching 
Diet, and convince the enemies of Hungary that he 
was sincere in his proclamations; but the prayer 
was unheard. They farther requested the Arch- 
duke John to address himself directly to the Croat8| 
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declaring that Ferdinand frowned upon the inaforveo- 
tion ; hut he deigned no reply. 

Hungary began to comprehend her condition. 
Kossuth boldly affirmed his belief, that the Haps- 
burg was playing a Judas-game. '^It has never 
been otherwise," said he, "their solemn oaths have 
been broken, their sacred pledges violated, ever fltnce- 
they have worn the Hungarian crown. There is per^ 
fidy now as there has always been." 

To gain fiirther time, another trick of deception 
waa palmed upon the Hungarians. On the 2d of 
July, the National Diet, which was really the first 
representation by the suffirages of the people, was 
opened at Pesth. The Archduke Palatine read the 
address dictated by Ferdinand, in which the sceptred 
traitor continued his dastardly dealing. The docu- 
ment is interesting, but we quote only the portion 
bearing on the present issue : 

■* In the Dame, and as representative of oar glorious reigning 
King Ferdinand Y., I hereby open the present Diet The ex- 
tzaordinaiy circumstances in which the country has been placed, 
make it necessary to summon at once a meeting of the Diet, 
without waiting for the completion in detail of all the pro}x>* 
Bitions and administrative measures which the responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown were charged and directed by the past Diet» 
to prepare and complete. Croatia rose in undisguised sedition ; 
in the Districts of the lower Danube, bands of armed rebels have 
btx>ken the peace of the country, and while ii is the sincere wish 
of his Majesty to avoid a dvil war, his Majesty is, on the other 
hand, convinced that the assembled representatives of the na- 
tion will regard it as their first and chief duty to provide aU 
the means required to restore the troubled tranquillity of the 
country, to preserve the integrity of the Hungarian realm, and 
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maintun the Mcrad invioiaUIity of the law. The defence of 
the country and the state of the finances will therefore fonn the 
chief sabject towards which, under these extraordinary circum- 
stances, I call the attention of the assembled representatives. 
His Majesty's responsible Ministers will submit to yon pit^x)- 
sitiona relating to these points. His Majesty entertains the 
coofidrat hope that the representatives of the nation will adc^ 
speedy and appropriate decisions upon all matters connected with 
the safety and welfare of the coontiy. 

<<Ifis Majesty has learned with deep feelings of regret and 
displeasure,-— although he in his hearty paternal desire {or the 
happiness of this country, following soUiy the impulse of his 
own desirej sanctioned during the last Diet, by giving them 
the royal assent, ihose Jaws which were necessary to the pro- 
gress of the country to prosperity^ under the demands of the 
time^^-yet that, especially in Croatia and on the Lower Danube, 
evil-disposed rebellious agitators have excited the inhabitants of 
those countries, speaking different languages, and holding differ- 
ent creeds, with false reports and terrorism to mutual hostility, 
and have driven them, under the calumnious representation 
that these laws were not then sanctioned out of the free will of 
his Majesty, to oppose the ordinances of these laws and the le- 
gal authorities — ^that some even have gone so far in rebellion as 
to announce that their violent resistance to those decrees is for the 
good of the royal house, and takes place with the knowledge of his 
Majesty. 

'<For the tranquilization of the inhabitants of those districta, 
of all tongues and creedn, I therefore hereby declare, under the 
special commission of his most gracious Mc^esty^ our lord and 
King, and as his represeniative, that his Majesty is firmly re- 
solved to maintain intact, by hia royal power, the integrity and 
inviolability of his crown against all attacks from without, and 
against all discord within the realm, and to assert and enforce 
at all times the laws he shall have sanctioned. And as hia 
Majesty will allow no one to curtail the freedom assured by the 
laws to the inhabitants of the country, his Mqesty exprvsMt 
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hu diapieasure with the daring conduct of all those who venture to 
«neit that any illegal act or diaohedience shown to the law can 
have taken place with his Majesty's knowledge or in the interest of 
his loyal house." 

This had weight with the weaker members, but did 
not for a moment deceive Kossuth, the watchman of 
the night. His transcendent mind saw within the 
veil, and the future became palpable before him. 
He coidd not then with success, in open parliament 
accuse the King of what he felt to be the fearM 
truth. But he might prepare his beloved people for 
coming danger. The stirring hope attuned his elo- 
quent voice. Bising with his theme, while the gloom 
of a grandly solemn future hung upon his pathway, 
he uttered predictions and warnings with the modest 
yet confident tone of inspiration. 

His speeches combine the Arabian fervor of Mo- 
hammed, and the religious earnestness of Cromwell. 
The blending of resistless persuasion, sweetest poe- 
try and penetrating views of political economy, is 
the wonder of the orator. The dry details of finance 
caught a glow firom his enthusiasm, and he could 
make them fire-brands to the train of slumbering 
thought in his auditory. He made a most elaborate 
and awakening speech before the Diet on the 11th of 
July, 1848. He alluded to it in the opening of his 
Teoent Birmingham speech.* The passages selected 
embody the sentiments uttered widi so marvellous 
effbctf 

* fiee Appeadfac. f The omifiiiona aie notatamd. 
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<< GsHTLSMBH ^— In 9Jioenid&Bg the triimiie to demtad cf ytt 
to save ovr country, the greatneas of the moment weighs op|ire»> 
sively on ray aool. I feel as if God had placed into my faandi 
the trumpet, to arouse the dead, that — ^if still sinnen and weak 
— 4hey may relapse into death ! but that they may wake for 
eternity, if any vigor of life be yet in them. Thus, at this mo- 
ment, stands the iate of the nation ! Gentlemen, with the decia- 
ioff on my motion, God has confided to your hands the decision 
affecting the life or the death of our people. But it is becaoae 
this moment is most important, that I am determined not \o 
have recourse to the weapons of rhetoric; for, however opinione 
in this house may differ, I find it impossible not to believe— im- 
possible not to feel the conviction — that the sacred love of our 
countr}', and such a feeling for her honor, independence, and lib- 
erty, as to render this assembly ready to sacrifice its last drop of 
blood, are common to us all in an equal degree. But where such 
a feeling is common, there no stimulus is required : cool reason 
alone has to choose amongst the remedies. Gentlemen, the 
country is in danger! Perhaps it would suffice to say thas 
much ; for, with the dawn of liberty, the dark veil has dropped 
from the nation. You know what the condition of our coontiy 
Is ; yon know that besides the troops of the line, a oulitia of 
about 12,000 men has been organized ; you know that the au- 
thorities have been empowered to place corps of the National 
Gnard on a war footing, in order to establish an effective force 
to defend the country, and to punish sedition, which is life on 
cor frontiers. This command found an echo in the natioD. 
How eoold tins have been unless the nation felt that there ii 
danger? Thia in itself is an evident proof that the presenti- 
ment of danger is general. Nevertheless, gentlemen, I think I 
ought to give you a geneial, if not a detailed sketch of the state of 
our country. 

" At the dissolution of the last Parliament, and when the fint 
responsible Cabinet entered on its functions with an empty ex* 
chequer— without arms, without means of defence; it was kn- 
poBsible not to see and to grieve in seeing the temble neglect 
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which the interests of the coantry had 8iifft>red. I myaelf '^ 
of the many who for years have called upon the executive power 
aod the nation, to he just at length to the people, for the day would 
come when it would be too late for justice. The feeling for justice, 
of patriotism perhaps, and general enthusiasm, may yet avert from 
our heads the full force of the fatal word,'* Too late V Thus much 
is certain, that the nation and the executive power have retarded jus- 
tice ; and that by this very delay, the moment when first they be> 
came just to the people caused the overthrow of all exiotisg instita- 
tions. 

^ Entertaining, as I do, such sentiments, I am obliged to throw 
a ttunsient glance on the relations between Hungary and Croa- 
tia. Gentlemen, you are aware that the nation has granted all 
its rights and privileges to Croatia, and that already at a time 
wtien it only conferred its own rights on the moot favored na- 
tionalities. Since Arpad, Hungary possessed no right whatever 
in which Croatia, from the date of her alliance with us, did not 
participate. But besides having shared with ns every right, 
Croatia obtained in addition, and at our expense too, particular 
privileges. I find in history, that the large parts of great em- 
pires have reserved for themselves ceitaim rights — that Ireiand, 
for instance, possesses less than England ; but that the greater 
part of a whole nation should deny itself rights in fiivor of a 
snkall nunority, is a fact which stands isolated, but not the ktt 
glorious, in the relations of Hungary with Croatia. Where Is a 
reason to be found that, even if we take up anns to quell the 
disturi)ance, we should feel in our own hearts the conviction of 
having ourselves provoked the distarixmoe ? In the past no each 
reason exists ; nor has, perhaps, the last Pariiament, which qiened 
a new epoch in the life of the nation, caused any change what- 
ever in the late and so particularly favorable circumstanoes of Croa- 
tia. I say, no ! The rights we have acquued for ourselves, we 
have likewise acquired for Croatia ; the liberty that was granted to 
the people, was likewise granted to the Croats ; we extended the 
indemnity allowed by as to oar nobility, at our own expense, to Gro- 
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atia*-fo that oonntiy is too amall and powerless to raise herwlf tiis 
indemnity. 

<* With regard to oataonality, Croatia entertained apprehensioDS 
—though produced by ybiioos conceptions and by erroneous ideas 
—liar the Parliament has expressly decreed that in public life the 
Croats should have the Fullest right to make use of their own lan- 
guage in accordance with their own statutes ; and thus their nation- 
ality has been sanctioned, by this public recogniticm. Their munici- 
pal rights the Parliament has not only not impaired, but extended 
and augmented. 

** Is there a greater privilege than that of regulating the elec- 
tion of representatives, which representatives are convoked to frame 
laws, to grant and to protect liberty? And the Parliament has 
said: — ^'You, our Croatic brethren, shall decide among your- 
selves how to elect your representatives !' By this measure, the 
last Parliament has consolidated the municipal independence of 
Croatia. If, therefore, in the past, no reason can be found to ex- 
cuse this rebellion, surely the acts of the last Ptoliament oflfer 
none. 

** I will not deny that Croatia has to complain of special griev- 
ances which, up to this day, remained without redress; but 
neither the Cabinet nor the Nation have occasioned them— 4hey 
are simply an heir-loGm which the old Government left behind. 
The nation, however, has always made these grievances its own, 
and left nothing untried to amend them, as it would have 
done if they had indeed been its own. And this was certainly 
one of the causes why we invited the Ban, on his nomination by 
His Majesty, to co-operate with the Cabinet in accomplishing the 
speedy removal of the grievances, for we were conscious not only 
of our authority, but of our duty to re-establish the law where 
It is hijured. But by his revolt the Ban has prevented the Cab- 
inet from communicating its decree to the Croats respecting their 
petition laid before His Majesty in the Provincial Diet in 1646. 
Under all these circumstances, the Cabinet, nevertheless, has not 
emitted to do what it considered neoesaaiy U> pacify Croatia and 
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ito feUofw-ehiMDa. The past PkaiiameDt confened the fimncliiBe 
OD the mililaiy frontiei^^aiid tfans gave them a right wfaieh thef 
never had poeaessed. To efibct iu lealiatioo, the Cabinet haa not 
only made aach anangementi aa were in its power, bat has left no 
means whatever untried by which the population of the frootiera 
might be gained. Bat they— these nnfortonate, deluded men— re- 
plied with aedition, with rebellion, so that no farther opportonity of- 
fered itself to realize the benefits which, weeks age, we felt molined 
to bestow. 

''Of their nadooality I have already spoken. Conceining its 
cffidal duties, the Cabinet, from the very oataet, selected a nom- 
ber of individuals from the provinces, without making any party 
distinction — nay, for the Croatian affiurs it has, in variooa 
branches of the administration, fcrnned distinct sections, which 
ars not yet filled up, because the tie between us has been fofcibly 
torn. 

''If a people thmka the liberty it poasessea too lunited, and 
takea up arma to conquer more, it certainly playa a doubtful 
game— for a sword has two edges. Still I can understand it 
Bot if a people says. Your liberty is too much for me, I will not 
have it if you give it me, but I will go and bow under the old yoke 
of Absdntiam— that ia a thing which 1 endeavor m vaui to under- 



** Another affidr ia the Servian rebellion in the lower countrieo. 
Words cannot trace its motivea! Croatia, although a land bound 
to the Hungarian crown, which cannot loose the binding tie with* 
•ut committing high treason, ia nevertheleaa a distinct landv— 
But he that wishes to establish on the territoiy of Hungary a 
distinct power, is so great a traitor, so arrant a rebel, that he can 
only be anawered with the rope of the * Statarium.* But, gentle- 
men, the shedding of blood is, even in case of guDt, a matter of 
great importance. While the Ckyvemment, therefore, took into 
consideiation, that to fi>ree the misguided maases into the hor- 
rors of a civil war, merely on account of the fiiults of some am* 
bitioua criminals, would, in these excited and revolutionary timea, 
beanaetlbrtheciniBskmofwhichweaboald deserve theappioba^ 

6 » 
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tkai of God and mm, we have, even in tbk reqpect» left DodiiDg un- 
tried. We have, therefore, made prepamtiooa for the realimtion of 
all tlioae wialiea which in this eaae could poesiUy present them- 
aelves. 

^ The third of the oirenmstances, gentlemen, which exhort u 
to place the covntiy in a state of defence, is the poaition of the 
countries on the Lower Dannhe. As I exact from every uation, 
with regard to Hungary, not to interfere with her internal affairi, 
so the Hungarian will not meddle with the internal afiairs of those 
nations. 1 only mention that on the banks of the Pruth a mighty 
Russian army has appeared which can turn to the right and to 
the leA, which can act as a friend and as an enemy ; but even be- 
cause either one and the other is possible, the nation must be pie* 
pared. 

** Finally, gentlemen, I must allude to our relations with Aus- 
tria. I will be just, and therefore I find it but natural that the 
Government of Vienna feels grieved at its inability further to dis- 
pose over Hungary. But even if natural, grief is nevertheless 
not always just ; still less does it follow, that from sympathy with 
grief the nation should incline to permit any of its rights to be alieo- 



**Ye8, gentlemen, most undoubtedly such movements take 
place which have for their object to restore to the Viennese Gov* 
enment, if not aU, at least the departments of war and finance ; 
the rest will soon follow. If, then, they once have the poww of 
the purse and sword, they will soon have power over the whole 
nation. The Croatian movement is evidently connected with 
this scheme, lor Jdiachich has declared that he cares not ibi 
liberty, and that it is all the same to bun whether or not th^ 
Government at Vienna again obtama possession of the depait- 
ments of War and Fmance. And in the laat days the veil of 
these public secrete has been lifted without reserve. The Vlenr 
nese Ministen have thought proper, in the name of the Austxiaa 
Smperor, to declare to the Cabinet of the King of Hungaiy, that, 
imlesa we make peace with the Create at any price, they will 
act in oppoaitioo to us. This is as much aa to say, that the Ant- 
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trim Emperor declares war to the King of Hangaiy ; or to bis 
own self. Whatever opinion yon, gentlemeo, may have formed 
of the Cabinet, I believe you may so far rely on our patriotic 
feelings and on our honor, as to render it superflaoua on my part 
to tell you that we have replied to this menace in a manner be- 
coming the dignity of the nation. But, just when our reply was 
oa its wav, a second note arrived which clearly stated what a 
horrible man tbe Minister of Finance must be to refuse a grant 
of money to the rebel Jellachich. For since Croatia has broken 
oat in open rebellion, I have of course suspended the remittance 
of money to the Commander-Greneral, at Agram. I should not be 
worthy to breathe tbe free air of Heaven — nay, the nation ought 
to spit me in the face— had I given money to our enemy. But 
the gentlemen of Vienna hold a different opinion ; they considered 
my refusal as a disgusting desire to undermine the monarchy. 
They have pat their shoulders to the \v jeel, and transmitted to 
the dear rebel 100,000, so they say, but in reality 150,000 florins 
in silver. This act, gentlemen, might excite the whole House to 
an angry spirit, to national indignation— -but be not indignant, gen- 
, tknen, for the mimstry which by adopting such a miserable policy 
believed for a time to prolong its precarious existence, exists no 
longer. The Aula has crushed it. And I hope, whoever the men 
nay be that compose the next Ministry, they will understand that, 
without breakiBg their oath of allegiance to the Austrian £mperor» 
who is likewise King of Hungary, and without siding with the xebela 
agaiaat their Lord and master, they cannot in future adopt that policy 
without also bidding defiance to Hungary, which, in that case, would 
throw the broken alliance at the feet of Austria, which feeds rebel- 
lion in our own country, and that we would look for friends in other 
quarters! 

" Gentlemen, I have no cause to complain of the Austrian nap 
tion ; I wish they had power and a leader, both of which have hith- 
erto been wanting. What I have said refers to the Austrian Minia- 
tiy. I hope that my words have also been heard at Vienna, and 
tint they will exert some influence on tbe policy of the new Minis- 
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**The Austrian relations, the affairs of the countries oo the 
Lower Danube, the Servian disturbances, the Croatian rebellioo, 
Pansclavonian agitators, and the reactionary movements— all these 
circumstances taken together cause me to say the nation is in dsiv 
ger, or rather, that it will be in danger, unless our resolution be 
firm ! And in this danger, where and with whom are we to look 
for protection ? Are we to look to foreign alliances 7 I will not 
form too low an estimate of the importance of relations with foreign 
countries, and I think that the Cabinet woukl be guilty of a derelict 
tioQ of duty, if, in this lespect, we were not to exert ouraelves to the 
utmost of our power. 

** In the first moments of our assuming office, we entered into cor* 
respondence with the British Government, and explained that Hon* 
gary has not, as many have attempted to promulgate, extorted rights 
and liberties from her king, bnt that we stand on common ground ; 
with our Lord and Song we have further entered into an explanatioo 
of the interests we have in common on the Lower Danube. On the 
part of the British Government we have received a replj, such as we 
might have expected from the liberal views, and from the policy of 
that nation. In the meanwhile we may rest convinced that England 
will only assist us if, and as iar as she finds it consistent with her 
own interests. 

** As for France, I entertain for the F^nench, as the champiooB 
of liberty, the most lively sympathy, but I am, nevertheless, not 
inclined to see the life of ray nation dependent upon their pro* 
tection and their alliance. France has just seen a seoood l8di 
Brumaire. France stands on the threshold of a DIctatorBhip ; 
perhaps the world may see a second Wwhington; it is most 
likely that we shall see a second Napoleon rising out of the ashes 
of the Past This much is certain: France can give us a les- 
son that not every revolution is for the interest of Liberty, and 
that a nation striving for liberty eon be piaoed under (he yob 
if tyranny most easily token that liberty exceeds proper limit»» 
,It is, indeed, a most lamentable event for such a nation as the 
glorious French nation undoubtedly is, that in tlie strsets of 
Ptaia the blood of la/KK) dtizena haa been abed by the band H 
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their fellow-citizens, May God preserve ns from sncli a faiy in 
our own covntiy. But whatever form the afSiirs of France may 
•asame— -whether that man whom Providence has placed at the . 
head of that nation becomes a second Washington, who knows to 
reject the crown, or a second Napoleon, who, on the ruins of 
the peop]e*s liberty, erects the temple of his sanguinary glory; 
<»ie thing is certain— that France is far from us. Poland relied 
en French sympathy; that sympathy eidsted, but Poland is no 
more! 

** The third is the German empire. Gentlemen, I say it open- 
ly, I fisel that Hungary is destined to live with the free German 
nation, and that the free German nation is destined to live with 
the free Hungarian nation, in sincere and friendly intercourse, 
and that the two must superintend the civilization of the German 
East From this point of view, then, we have thought of a 
German alliance, and as soon as Germany made the first step 
towards her Unity by convoking the Frankfurt Parliament, we 
considered it to he one of our first duties to send two of our 
countrymen (one of whom has now been elected President by 
tfaia House) to Frankfurt, where they have been received with 
the respect which is due to the Hungarian nation. But just be- 
cause the Frankfurt Assembly was still struggling for existence, 
and because that body had not developed itself with which ne- 
gotiatioDS could have been brought to a result, (this can only be 
done with the Mimstry to be constituted afler the election of 
the Reg^t,) there is even now one of our ambassadors in Frank- 
fort to negotiate, as soon as official relations can with propriety 
he opened, respecting the league which we desire to enter into 
with Crermany— though with the proviso that we will not abate 
a hair's breadth from our rights, from our consistency, fhnn our 
national freedom, for the sake either of liberty or of menaces, 
from whomsoeve*' they may proceed. 

*'The danger, therefore, is great; or rather, a danger threat- 
ening to become great, gathers on the horizon of our country, 
and we ought, above all, to find in ourselves the strength for its 
lemovaL That ncOion alone totS live which in itself ha$ svff- 
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dent viUU fower; that which knows not to save iUelf hf ftf 
own strength, btU only by the aid of others, has no future,* I 
therefore demand of yon, Gentlemen, a great reeolntion: Pro- 
claim that, in jast appreciation of the extraordinary circnmatan- 
cea on account of which the Parliament had aaaembled, the na- 
tion is determined to bring the greatest sacrifices for the defence 
of Its crown, of its liberty, and of its independence, and that hi 
this respect it will at no price enter with any one into a trans- 
action which even in the least might injure the national inde- 
pendence and liberty, but that it will be always ready to gnint 
all reasonable wishes of every one. But in order to realise das 
important resolution, either by mediating, if possible, an honor- 
able peace, or by 'fighting a victorious battle; the Government 
18 to be authorized by the nation to raise the effective strength 
of the army to 200,000 men, and for this purpose to equip im- 
mediately 40,000 men, and the rest as the protection of the ocwn- 
try and the honor of the nation may demand. The expense of 
raising an army of 200,000 men, its armament, and its support 
for one year, will amount to forty-two millions of florins— bat 
that of raising 40,000 men, from eight to ten millions of florins. 
Gentiemen, if you assent to my motion, I propose within a few 
days to lay before the House a detailed financial plan; but I 
here mention beforehand, that nothing is further from my 
I thoughts than to ank of the nation a taxation of forty-two mil- 

lions of florins; on the contrary, my plan is that every oneshill 
contribute according to his means, and if that will not cover the 
expense, we shall be obliged to let our credit make 'up the defi- 
ciency. I rejoice at being able to declare that the plan which I 
mean to propose U based upon an estimate which agrees with 
the rates of taxation as fixed a century ago by Maria Thereea 
for Transylvania, and which in reality is much more moderate. 
Should my plan be adopted, and should the House make an 
especial proviso that the readiness for the sacrifice on the 

* These words of 1848 are a prophecy and a condemnatkn of 
what Austria did in 1849. 
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part of the RepreBentatiTet of the nation shall not dwindle 
away without result, the nation will be able to bear the bur- 
den, and to save the country. In case the imposed taxation 
should not suffice for the establishment of a nilh'tary power — 
such as circumstances urgently demand, I claim the power for the 
Executive to open a credit to any amount which the Representa- 
tives may deem necessary. This credit shall supply the deficiency 
either as a loan, or by the issue of paper^noney or by some other 
financial operation. 

*^ These are my proposals! Gentlemen, I am of opinion 
that the future of the nation depends on the resolution of 
the House on my motion; and not alone on that resolution, 
but in a great measure on the manner in which we form it. And 
this is the reason, Gentleoien, why I refrained from mixing this 
question with the debate on the addraes. I believe, if a nation is 
threatened on every side, and if it feels in itself the will and 
the power to repel the danger, that the question of the preserw 
tion of the country ought not to be tacked to any other question. 

"This day we are the Ministers of the nation; to-morrow, 
cdiers may take our place : no matter ! The Cabinet may change, 
but thou, O my country ! thou must forever remain, and the na- 
tion, with this or any other Cabinet, must save the jcountry.— 
But in order that this or any other set of men may be able to 
save it, the nation must develop its strength. To avoid all mis- 
understanding, I declare solemnly and expressly, that I demand 
of the House 200,000 soldiers, and the necessary pecuniary 
grants. 

*' Gentlemen, what I meant to say is, that this request on the 
part of the Government ought not to be considered as a vote of 
confidence. No, we ask for your vote for the preservation of the 
country ! And I would ask you, gentlemen, if anywhere in our 
country a breast sighs for liberation, or a wish waits for its ful- 
filment, let that breast suflbr yet a while, let that wish have a 
little patience, until we have saved the country. This is my 
request I Yon all have risen to a man, and I bow before the 
nation's greatness ! If your energy equals your patriotism. 
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I will make bold to mj, that eran the gatea of HcU afaali mt pie- 
Tafl against Hungary !" 



The four hundred representatiyes had listened 
with the fixedness of statues to the profoundly elo- 
quent speech ; and before his last words had oeased 
to echo in the spacious hall, Paul Njarj rose, and 
shouted in a voice which resounded through the 
apartment, "We give it" Catching the inspiration, 
the whole assembly rose, and raising their right 
arms toward Heaven, exclaimed in a voice of thun- 
der, MegadjukI "We give it I We give it I luSr 
BB3T OB Death I" When the tempest of excitement 
had subsided, the President announced that the mo- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

But the address did more than secure supplies for 
War. It was a shaft of meridian light upon minds 
accustomed to twilight, revealing the lion's lair, to- 
wards whose Oolgotha, the victim with undecided 
step was moving. Jellachich had been to Innspruck, 
and was received by the Emperor with quiet ap- 
provaL No punishment was attempted, no threats 
offered ; he was yet the Ban^ of Croatia, in the face 
of the solemn manifesto by which he was ostensibly 
shorn of his baronial dignity and military glory. 
Kossuth and the ministry remonstrated in vain; the 
Hungarian nation was dumb with amazement and 
alarm. 

To make a last endeavor at reconciliation, Batthy- 
anyi, Prime Minister, repaired to Vienna, where Jel- 
lachich was openly attending the Imperial court; 
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the conference between them was protracted. This 
occnrred in July. 

" In this conference, Batthyany i requested Jellachich 
to name the demands of the Croats. The Ban refused 
to enter into any negotiations with the Hungarians un- 
til they relinquished the concessions made them by the 
king in the month of March, of a separate ministry for 
the departments of war and finance; he demanded 
that these departments should once more be placed 
under the control of the Austrian ministry. Batthy- 
anyi replied, that this was a question between Hun- 
gary and Austria, and once more desired tfellachich to 
name the desires of the Croatian people. The Ban, in 
bis charact^rof champion of the * unity of the Austrian 
Empire,' remained obstinate, and demanded the sur- 
render of the independence of Hungary as the con- 
dition upon which he would agree to suspend his 
hostile preparations. The conference remained, of 
course, without result." 

Batthyanyi returned to Kossuth, and his nJssicm mns 
the subject of repeated interviews between the patriots. 
Further proof of Austrian designs would be snperfluoiis 
as evidence after confession of guilt. The Hungariaa 
ministry could look upon the naked, faotnicidal plot 
The Servian insurrection was permitted, to try the 
temper and leanings of the Himgariaa aitny, while it 
iras intended by treason and generalship, to oocupjr 
Ihe ttCtention and paralyze the power of hostile feroee. 

Jellachich was to conoentrate an army behind ihe 
JQiavei to invade Hungary whenever the Italnn 
«mg^ wooU make it tali to ad^vana ^mch 

5* 
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"Death's music and the roar of combat," upon an- 
offending Hungary. Money was furnished and all 
the munitions of war supplied from the Imperial arse* 
nals. Says Schutte : 

*'As early as the 13th of August, the Austrian 
Minister of War believed the preparations of Jellachich 
so far advanced, that he sent him the necessary means 
for crossing the Drave, two complete pontoon bridges, 
which were carried through Vienna on more than a 
hundred wagons to the Gloggnitz railroad." 

The laws passed upon Kossuth's motion to in- 
crease the army and supplies, were carried to the 
capital, for the royal sanction, by Batthyanyi and the 
Minister of Justice. The time passed without reply, 
while along the frontier the tokens of conflict were 
thickening. Kossuth was alarmed; the Diet again 
by a deputation claimed the signature of Ferdinand 
to statutes securing the life of Hungary ; asked the 
recall of Austrian troops, and that foreign forces ap- 
pointed to defend their native soil, should be allowed 
to guard its boundaries. Lastly, they again requested 
the monarch to visit his kingdom, and restore peaceful 
order. 

The deputation received an evasive reply. But 
while the ministers were in Vienna, the reckless 
monarch, without apprising them, forwarded on the 
81st of August, a letter to the Palatine, directing him 
to send members of the Hungarian Diet to the cap- 
ital to negotiate with the Austrian Ministry, for the 
consolidation and imity of the empire, and to open 
ooirespondence with the Croats to conoiliAle them. 
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The King declared it an indispensable preliminary 
that Jellachich should sit in the conference, and war- 
like preparations cease. 

Finally, in the same message, a communication 
was made to the Hungarian Ministry, of a note from 
the Austrian government, concerning the relations to 
obtain between Austria and Hungary. It was urged 
that the liberal provisions of the law of 1848 were 
opposed to the legal position of the nations, and det- 
rimental alike to the interests of both. With shame- 
ful baseness, the concessions were declared illegal 
and of none effect, under the pretext that they were 
not consented to by the responsible Austrian min* 
istry; and though sanctioned by the royal word 
on the 11th of April, and again formally recog- 
nized in the. speech from the throne on the 2d of 
July, it was announced they would be modified, 
80 that a central power could be established at Vi- 
enna. 

Of this the deputation were profoundly ignorant; 
but while waiting at Vienna, news came on the 4th 
of September, that the Emperor-King had with- 
drawn his decree against Jellachich, and reinstated 
him in office. The deputies looked upon each other 
silently, while the tidings spread. The kindling 
eye, the compiessed lips, the deepening frown, re- 
vealed the repressed indignation within. They left 
Vienna with the red feather mounted in their black 
hats, and proceeded directly towards Hungary. The 
tri-oolor standard which had aooompanied them had 
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disappeared, and the crimson alone wared before l^eir 
liomeward steps.* 



* The Hn ng yrim colora mie the saiiie es the Italian colon, 
▼iz.: *'Red» White mad Gieen.^ Tlie red color alone means 
War. 
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JXIXACHBCH CK068ES THE DBAVE — ^WAB IHBTITABLE — THE HUV- 
OABIAX MDIISTBT RESIOH EXCEPT 8ZEMEEE — XOBSUTR JOINS 
HDf— A HEW CABIEET DEXAHDED— ABCHDUKB STEFHEH CALL- 
ED TO THE COMHAIID OF THE AEHT— LAST ATTEMPTS AT 
OOVdLIATION— THE ABCHDUKE EESIOHS — KOSSUTU^S SPEECH 
— ^ OILUETE BES HA8TBH TO THE CAFITAIr^HUBDER OF OOUET 
TiAMWEEft — BATTHTAX7I RE8IORS — BATTLE OF BEPTEMBBE 
S9tH — THE BAE's BETBEAT AED PBOMOnOE — ^niSUBBECnOE AT 
TIEHHA« 

Thx spires of Schonbrunn disappeared from the 
flight of the insulted deputation, and the tremulous 
tones of the treacherous Ferdinand, were forgotten in 
the music of the noble guard's farewell; ^^Soon aa 
nooenary^ we shall aU come to Hungary" At night- 
jBlU of that day, there was a warlike scene on the 
banks of the Draye. Jellachich's army of more 
than 40,000 men, was in motion. The camp- 
fires were reflected bj burnished arms, and gave 
to the red uniform of the savage peasantry, its san- 
guinary significanca The Ban fuUy committed 
to the Hapsburg usurpation, sends along the lines 
the command toi cross the Bubioon. A shout broke 
iqwa the evenkig air, and the invading host marched 
to Hungarian soil Whether Jellachich designed 
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more than the purpose he announced, to subdue the 
revolution and establish the Empire, cannot be 
known. Blinded by the influence of the Camarilla,* 
and expecting an easy conquest, he formed, with 
the Emperor's approval, his legions upon the Magyar 
plains. To suppose he anticipated the desolation 
which followed, the intervention of Russia, and the 
Croatian disasters, would make him an outlaw of 
darker type than the brutal Haynau, whose taste 
and profession were undisguised. But Austria evi- 
dently expected the Ban's advance would be followed 
by an outbreak in Pesth, and the emergency concen- 
trating power in Kossuth's hand, would give occasion 
for the proclamation of martial law ; from which the 
transition to centralization would be speedy and cer- 
tain. 

The Hungarian Ministry saw that war was inevi- 
table and their influence with the Emperor gone. 
September 13th all but Szemere had resigned, who, 
as Minister of the Interior, only awaited the formation 
of a new Cabinet. 

Jellachich continued his march, sweeping before 
him the Magyar detachments sent to reconnoitre his 
movements, and spreading alarm among the people. 
Kossuth was entreated to resume his office and share 



♦ " Spanish — a little chamber. A kind of secret cabinet not reo- 
ojpiized in the constitution, and generally composed of the rela- 
tions of the prince, priests, intriguing women, &c. In the present 
instance, the most prominent members of the Camarilla were 
Cibini, one of the ladles of the court, and the Arehdncbesa SopUa.'* 

— PRAaAT. 
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the augmenting burden of State with the solitary 
Szemere. True to his country's voice he obeyed, 
amid the joyful salutations of the excited multitudes. 
Courier succeeded courier, in bringing intelligence of 
hourly increasing danger. Kossuth calmly proposed 
financial measures to meet the expenses of protracted 
conflict, while the sound of Jellachich's approaching 
army, threw the shadow of doubt and fear upon every 
spirit but his. The conservatives yet unwilling to 
take the field of battle, craved of the Archduke a 
new Cabinet, to escape if possible the impending 
storm.. Count Batthyanyi was commissioned to 
choose the Ministry, which he consented to do upon 
condition that his choice should be confirmed by the 
King. The Count to unite the forces and guard the 
nationality of Hungary, besought the Archduke, who 
was oflScially Captain-General of the realm, to take 
the command. His compliance awakened the liveliest 
enthusiasnft among the troops. But their number was 
few, in contrast with the foe, who hung like an ava- 
lanche above an Alpine hamlet, along the highway to 
their beautiful capital. Another delegation was sent 
to Vienna, to solicit an arbitration chosen from both 
Diets. The Hungarian petitioners were spumed from 
the very door of the Austrian Assembly. 

Batthyanyi was untiringly active to obtain con 
ciliation. He pressed upon the Emperor through 
Count Francis Pulszky, the imperative necessity of 
an immediate withdrawal of Jellachich's regiments, if 
he would have the formation of a new Cabinet pos- 
sible. 
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Instead of regarding the respectful and earnest 
appeal, Ferdinand forwarded a message to the Arch- 
duke, requesting him to avoid collision with the Ban. 
The final resort of Stephen was an attempted inter- 
view with Jellachich. This was prevented by the 
soldiery of the Ban, who exclaimed to their willing 
chief, pausing on the river's margin in sight of the 
Hungarian General, " We do not permit it 1" — 
The avenue of possible peace was rudely dosed for- 
ever. The Palatine returned to his army terrified 
and hopeless. In the struggle before his little band, 
he saw nothing but defeat and slaughter. Besigning 
his commissiou to General Moga, he hastened to Vi- 
enna, thence to his maternal estates, in Germany, to 
find inglorious retirement beyond the flow of blood 
and the clash of fratricidal arms. Batthyanyi was 
also in despair. It was an awful crisis with ravaged 
Hungary. Like the Hebrews on the Bed Sea's shore, 
with a vastly out-numbering enemy behind and Ae 
waves before, there seemed to every mind but one, no 
path for the hunted Magyars. 

Louis Kossuth was unvisited by fear. His argos 
eye comprehended the encircling perils, and beheld 
the way forward, over which floated God's bright and 
guiding cloud. He addressed his countrymen to 
inspire their hearts of Oriental mold, with patriotic 
fire. His design was not to unfold the details of 
commercial interest, and define the aggressions of 
Austria; but to inflame his desponding brethren with 
the ardor that paved the pass of Thermopylss with 
the forms of heroic men. He alluded to former pfedM- 
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tions of the treacheTy of the Hapsburg, and the swift 
fulfilments; then proceeded with his trumpet-call to 
battle. 

*'Hear! patriots hear! 

^The eternal God doth not manifest himself in passing wonders, 
but in everlasting laws. 

*■ It is an eternal law of God's that whoeoeyer ahandoneth himself 
will be of God fomken. 

*< It is an eternal law that whosoever assisteth himself him will 
the Lord assist* 

" It is a Divine law that swearing fisklsely is by its results self> 
chastised. 

" It is a law of God's that he who resorteth to perjury and injnstiee» 
prepareth his own shame and the trinmph of the righteous canse. 

" In the name of that fatheriand, betrayed so basely, I chaige you 
to believe my prophecy, and it will be folfilled. 

** In what consists Jellachich's power ? 

"^In a material force, seemingly mighty, of seventy thousand fol- 
lowers, but of which thirty thousand are famished by the regnktiona 
of the military frontier. 

** Bat what is in the rear of thishost? By what isit sapported? 
There is nothing to support it ! 

** Where is the population which cheers it with nnfeigned enthu- 
nasm 7 There is none. 

** Sach a host may ravage onr territories, but never can sabdne as. 

** Bata-Cfaan deluged our country with his hundreds of thousands. 
He devastated, but he could not conquer. 

** Jellachicb's host at worst will prove a locost^warm, incessantly 
lessening in its progress till destroyed. 

** So far as he advances, so far wiU be diminished the number of 
his followers, never destined to behold the Drave again. 

** Let us— Hangarians— be resolved, and stones will suffice to de- 
stroy our enemy. Thisdone,it will be time to speak of what further 
ahallbefaL 

*«Bat every Hongarian would be onwoithy the sui's lig^ if has 

8 
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fim mocBUig tfaoaght, and bis last thonght at eve, did not lecall tiie 
peijniy and treaaon with which his yexy banishment from the realma 
of the living has been plotted. 

** Thus the Hungarian people has two duties to fulfil. 

^ The first, to lise in masses, and crush the foe invading her pa- 
iBiBalaoil. 

*< The sec<»id, to remember ! 

« If the Hnng^rian should neglect these duties, he will prove him* 
self dastardly and base. His name will be qrnonymona with shame 
and wickedness. 

<* So base and dastardly as to have himself disgraced the holy mem- 
4iiy of his fore&thira— so base, Uiat even his Maker shall repent 
having created him to dwell upon this earth— so accursed that air 
shall refuse him its vivifying stxength — ^tbat the corn-field, rich in 
blessings, shall grow unto a desert beneath his hand — that tlie re- 
Meshing well-head shsil diy vp at his approach ! — ^Then shall he 
virander homeless about the world, imploring in vain from compassion 
the dry bread of charity. The race of strangers for all alms will 
smite him on the fiice. Thus will do that stranger-race, which 
seeks in his own land to degrade him into the outcast, whom every 
ruffian with impunity may slay like the stray dog — which seeks to 
sink him into the likeness of that Indian Pariah, whom men pitilessly 
hound their dogs upon in sport to worry. 

*^ For the consolations of religion he shall sigh in vain. 

** The craven spirit by which Creation has been polluted will find 
no forgiveness in this worid, no pardon in the next. 

** The maid to whom his eyes are raised shall spurn him from her 
door like a thing unclean ; his wife shall spit contemptuously in his 
face ; his own child shall lisp its first word out in curses on its 
father. 

''Terrible! terrible! but such the malediction, ifthe Hungarian race 
proves so cowardly as not to disperse the Croatian and Serbian invad- 
ers, * as the wild wind disperses the unbinded sheaves by the way-side.* 

u But no, this will never be ; and, therefore, I say the freedom of 
Hungary will be achieved by this invasion of Jellachich. Oar duty 
is to triumph fint, then to remember. 
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*To arms ! Every man to anna ; and let the women dif a ( 
grave between Veazpiem and Fehervar, in which to bury either the 
name, fame, and nationality of Hungary, or our enemy. 

** And either on this grave will rise a banner, on which shall be 
inscribed, in record of our shame, ' Thus God chastiseth cowanfice ;' 
or we will plant thereon the tree of freedom everlaatingiy green, and 
from out whose foliage shall be heard the voice of the Moat Hig^, 
nying, as from the fiery boah to Moees, * The spot on which thou 
atandest is holy groond.* 

" All hail ! to Hungary, to her freedom, happiness, and fame. 

" He who has influence in a county, he who has credit in a vil- 
lage, let him raise his banner. Let there be heard upon our bound- 
less plains no music but the solemn strains of the Rakoczy march. 
Let him collect ten, fifty, a hundred, a thousand followers— aa mafly 
ma he can gather, and marshal them to Veszprem. 

" Veszprem, where, on its march to meet the enemy, the whole 
Hungarian people shall assemble, as mankind will be assembled on 
the Judgment Day." 

The nation was now fully aroused. Volunteers ar- 
rived in Pesth from hill and valley. While German 
officers and soldiers deserted the Hungarian army to 
join the Austrian host, by the expurgation it increased 
the strength of the uncorrupted friends of Hungary. 
Gray and bearded men with youths in their minority 
gathered around the threatened Constitution of St. 
Stephen, armed with whatever they could wield in the 
coming fight Scythes, hatchets and pikes, were among 
the equipments of an army too poor and in too hot haste, 
for better weapons. 

Count Latour, Austrian Minister of War, wrote to the 
Commander of Comom, a strong Hungarian fortress, to 
submit to the Ban. True to his race and land, he re- 
plied, " that the King legally conveyed his orders by 
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his Hungarian Ministry, and that therefore no order 
could be accepted from his majesty's Austrian Min- 
istry," 

The Magyars were emerging from the mist of decep- 
tion and reviving in courage. Fast upon the mockery 
of the Hungarian Diet, which marked all the manoeu- 
vres of Jellachich under the royal smile, came the ap- 
pointment of Count Lamberg, "Commander-in-chief 
of all troops in Hungary." This decree was in the 
face of the Constitution, having the countersign of no 
Hungarian Minister ; it was a bold attempt to gather 
the reins of government from the necks of the people, 
and bind them to the Sceptre. Bemonstrance was in 
vain. The Austrian General, as if to aggravate the 
outrage, instead of repairing to the Hungarian army, 
went directly to Pesth, to receive the homage of the 
soldiers and direction of the Diet 

The Cabinet, in consequence of failing to obtain Fer- 
dinand's sanction, had been merged into a " Committee 
of Defence," under the control of Count Batthyanyi 
He was therefore the proper officer to countersign the 
commission of Lamberg. Whether the Count would 
have done so or not is of little importance. For if he 
had, it would have only been an expression of his ex- 
treme conservative policy; and without this legal 
form, Count Lamberg boldly claimed his authority. 
Upon his appearance in Pesth, the most intense and 
angry excitement prevailed. With popular opinion 
and rights under his feet, he set out for Buda, the strong- 
hold of the Capital. The poptdace knew not how dar- 
ing might be his designs on the garrison. It was ra 
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xnored ihat lie would displace the National Guards, 
and give up the Castle to Austrian soldiers. 

Kossuth was addressing the Diet upon the means of 
opposing the progress of the Ban, when an outcry in 
the streets announced the uprising of the populace. 
Armed with scythes, and mad with indignation, they 
rushed toward the fortress. But soon as they saw its 
gates guarded by faithful men, they began to disperse. 
C!ount Lamberg was crossing the bridge of boats over 
the Danube. To some of the mob he was known, 
hurled from his carriage, then smitten down, and his 
body dragged along the pavements of the Capital. 

The next day, Kossuth moved in the Diet^ an ad- 
dress to the Emperor, expressing their sorrow at the 
tragedy, and reminding him that these scenes of hor- 
ror followed illegal acts forced upon an exasperated 
people. This murder made a wide and deep sen- 
sation. Count Lamberg was esteemed both in the 
army and among the magnates. Count Batthyanyi, 
overcome with sad forebodings, left his seat as Prime 
Minister, and hastened to tender again his resigna- 
tion to the King. But he did not abandon his suffer- 
ing country. 

He considted Count Pulszky whether he ^should 
enter the army, or visit European cities and correct 
public opinion, perverted by tiie slanders of enemies 
to Hungarian independence. He finally decided to 
equip his servants and take the field. 

Thwarted in his purpose by a fall which disabled 
his arm, he was compelled to seek retirement. Hear- 
ing that he was acouaed at Peath by the progxesaive 
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party, of regarding too favorably Count Laxnberg's 
appointment and Jellachich's march, and also of un- 
wisely resigning his responsible oflBLce, he wrote in 
self-vindication the following touching letter to Kos- 
suth: 

" Dear Friend,— For six months fall of dtfficnlties, 1 have been 
worn out bj the cares of public concerns. The first feeling, after 
I withdrew from the goyeroment, yielding to the power of cir- 
cumstances, is bitterness. What can be more bitter to a true 
patriot, than to be accused of duplicity against the fatherland, 
when it is encircled by intrigues and endangered by manifold 
treason? 

** If anybody disapproves my politics, it does not afflict me in the 
least But nobody shall accuse me of having misused my influence 
to endanger the independence of my country. 

** My whole past life — an open book since the first beginning of 
my public career — should prove sufficient against every suspicion. 
But as my last stay at Vienna occasioned suspicions, I will simply 
state its causes. 

''You, dear friend, know well, that I went to the camp with 
the consent of the Committee of Defence, and of several deputies 
then assembled at my house. I wanted to speak with Lamberg, 
and persuade him, if possible, not to forsake the legal path. Aa^ 
however, he was not in our camp, and aa I presumed him to be 
in the camp of Jellachich, I sent Major Bubna to the enemy, with 
the knowledge of General Moga, ordering him to invite Creneral 
Lamberg, in my name, to an immediate interview ; but if Lamberg 
should not be in the enemy's camp, then my presence among out 
anny was not to be mentioned at all. Bubna did not find Lamberg 
in the camp of Jellachich, but trusting that the Count would soon 
arrive, the Major, without my order or knowledge, made an annis- 
tice. I only mention this circumstance, because the negotiation 
of this armistice was attributed to me, in order to raise suspicions 
against me. 

"Metnwfaile, the deputies sent by the Diet to ths 
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rited wteb the ratelatioii; whieh was not only fosnded on di*- 
treat of me, but likewise might poeaibly have tlio most prejudicial 
inAoenoe on the axmjr.*" 

*^ I explained this to tlie deputies, and advised them, before they 
took any fdrther steps, to consolt on the matter with the * corps 
of officers.' They did qo. The oflScers contiboTaled my opinion^ 
that it would not be safe to communicate to the soldiers the reso- 
lution of the Diet With this the deputies complied, after the 
officers had declared, that m case of any attack from Jellaehioht 
notwithstanding the Royal manifesto, by which the continuation of 
the contest was interdicted, they would not lay down their arms 
until all hostile troops should have left the Hungarian soil. I was 
then anxious to return to Pesth. But on the road I learnt by a 
courier the murder of Count Lamberg. Simultaneously the mes- 
senger delivered to me three autograph letters from his Majesty, 
directed to myself.f In these letters I was directed to countersign 
the appointment of Lamberg as unlimited Royal Commissary; 
further, the appointment of George Mailath as Stadtholder of Hun- 
gary, and likewise the order authorizing the dissolution of the Diet. 
I speedily hastened back to speak personally with Jellachich, and 
convince him of Lamberg's appointment ; (since he had always 
dscland the Royal manifesto [to that effect] false and eounterfeitO 
and to persuade him to leave the country with his troc^. As in this 
I did not succeed, I proceeded directly to Vienna, actuated by two 
motives. 

'^Fimt, I wished to express my judgment concerning the unlaw- 
fulness of the autograph letters I had received ; and, secondly, I was 
aazioos to make matters up in respect to the sad end of Lambeig, 
lest aifaitiary will and bad intention should snatch at this deed as a 



* This was the resolution of the Diet on the 27th of September, 
declaring the uncountersigned nomination of Count Lamberg illegal, 
and himself a traitor if he should make use of it, and traitors all those 
who should obey it. 

t The above-mentioned doemnents bad, after the mwder of i 
buy* *^ ^"^^ 'k'vn^ ^P^ ^^^ 
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pretext for « oou^UaL I likewise went to Vieiint, beeanae I 
tboeght that there the criaia of oar a&irs would take place ; and I 
wanted to aireet at ita very eource the danger which might threaten 
my fatherland. 

**I therefore spoke to Weaeenberg, (to whom I had always 
been directed^ and told him that our lawa did not recognise any 
lieutenant, and that according to the law, the Diet could only 
be prorogued or disaoWed after the discussion on the budget 
waa ended. In regard to Lamberg, I told him, that since a 
criminal inquiaition regarding this sad event had been ordered, 
it could not be turned into a pretext for a coup^^itat; so much 
the less, aa the Diet had expressed its condemnation of the deed. 
At the same time I pointed out to Wessenberg, how they them- 
seWes in Vienna had indxreclh/ occasioned the murder of Lam- 
berg, by their disregard and avoidance of the lawful forms. To 
prevent the renewed occurrence of such unlawfulness, I requested 
thsl the appointment of Baron Vay to be Prime Minister should 
be sent to me, and that I would consider it my duty to counter- 
sign it 

** On the following day I got an autograph letter from his Majesty, 
in which my resignation waa accepted, and the appointment of 
Baron Vay to be Prime Minister waa sent to me. But alao another 
document waa included, in which I waa desired to countersign the 
appointment of Baron Recsey to replace Prince Esateriiazy. Thia 
last I naturally did not ; aa the resigning Prime Minister can only 
countersign the appointment of his successor, who can then of him- 
self compose his cabinet, and propose the names of his oolleaguea 
to the King. Thb I declared to Wessenberg in a letter, and at the 
same time exliofted Baron Recsey not to give himself up to be used 
aa a tool for a coup^UaL Recsey promised to follow my advice. 
Not long afterward I was informed of the notorious manifesto, 
which, countersigned by Recsey, overthrew the independence of 
Hungary. 

^ I went to Recsey, and reproached him, in the presence of wit- 
BSiaea, with his ficUeneaa and the unlawfulness to which be had 
lent hia hand. In leapect to the numifeafas I dedaied that thia wm 
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a bre«Gh of eveiy legal proceeding, and a declaration of war against 
Hungary, ao that no other path waa left to Hungary but to provide 
for its aelf-defence. 

" After this I left Vienna, and proceeded by Soprony to my estate^ 
where I equipped myself, and armed my servants and my former 
peasants. I then set out to the battle-field, that as a true son of 
my beloved fatherland, I might not only by my advice, but likewise 
by the devotion of my blood and life, prove my faithfnlnesa to my 
country. 

** Providence, however, disposed otherwise of me, as in conse- 
quence of an unlucky fall I am doomed to inactivity. But I trust 
that my bruised arm will soon recover strength enough to be used 
against the enem^ who is ravaging the country, that I may take part 
in the glory of victory, or, if so it mast be, in the glorious death of 
onr fatherland. 

'^ I yet may add that I never did anything without the consent of 
the other mioisters, and that I never listened to the proposal of 
measures by which the laws of 1848 might have been injured. This 
I have proved in my private, public, and official actions." 



Count Lamberg's murder, and Batthjanyi's resig- 
nation, encouraged Jellachich to advance more rap- 
idly. September 29tli the two armies met near the 
vineyards of Sukoro, which lay green and quiet un- 
der a smiling sky. The proud Ban anticipated a 
victory ifvith resistance so faint, that the iron hail 
should scarcely mar the foliage of the plain. But the 
sons of Hungary were there from the legal brief and 
the patient's couch, to fall under her banner. The 
inhabitants of the surrounding country had gathered 
to witness the conflict. The Croats were 40,000 
sfxoD^ and General Moga's force about 6,000. The 
oMkr to &re was givea by Jellachioh, and Mtomed 

6 
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promptly by his foe. A long cannonading sucoeededf 
and the volumes of smoke fringed with fire, rolled 
over the unyielding combatants. Then the Ban's 
fierce cuirassiers made their charge, and were beaten 
back as a rock flings back the surge. Again they 
charged with desperate energy and the rage of dis- 
appointed valor. The artillery opened gapes whieh 
were quickly filled; the swords drank blood, and the 
scythes mowed down their ranks of living men. And 
so till night came down, the locust swarm of Croatia 
were in close struggle with the undisciplined Hunga- 
rian soldiery. Suddenly, there was a rush of the 
Magyars upon the foe — ^the final onset of the heroic 
band. A moment the shock was sustained by the 
stung and astonished cuirassiers of the Ban, and the 
billow of bravery went over the prostrate enemy, 
forced to the waters of Lake Velentze, in their rear. 
The sounds of discord died on the evening air — ^the 
clouds of vapor sank away from the vineyards of 
SukorOy whose confines were red with the wine of 
carnage. And there stood the little army who had 
guarded the ark of fi-eedom amid the fury of their first 
mighty battle, wondering at the triumph their own 
hands had won. 

With the greater Hannibal, Moga committed a &tal 
mistake in refusing to permit his impatient soldiers to 
follow up the victory. Jellachich requested an armis- 
tice of three days, which was granted. The invadeti 
under cover of darkness, decamped and fled toward the 
Austrian frontier. He escaped with the permission of 
his oaplors, to slay more defeoderB of rights deanr 
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than a fleeting existence — ^protectors of national honor 
and a religious faith. 

In this ^^ flank mavementj^^ as Jellachich termed his 
flight, he was met, October 3d, by a detachment of 
National Guards of the Southern District, command- 
ed by Vidos, a representative in the Diet, and com- 
pletely routed. On the 5th, the other division of the 
Croatian force, numbering 12,000 men and twelve 
pieces of ordnance, was overtaken by the rising peo- 
ple under Gorgey and others, and surrendered. The 
trophies taken at Pestl> were sixty officers, twelve 
cannon, and eleven thousand muskets. The citizens 
in their rejoicing, could not mourn for the " unretum- 
ing brave ;" but they made the capital ring with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of brightening hope for 
Hungary. 

Jellachich with the remnant of his army reached the 
Austrian dominions, and was fairly in the grasp of the 
monarch who three months before had declared him a 
traitor. But instead of an execution, there appeared, 
October 4th, this Eoyal Manifesto : 

''We, Ferdinand I., Constitutional Emperor of Anstria, &c., 
King of Hungary, Croatia, Sclavonia, Dalmatia the Vth of this name, 
to the Barons, to the High-Dignitaries of the Church and State, to 
the Magnates and Representatives of Hungary, its dependencies, and 
the Grand Duchy of Transylvania, who are assembled at the Diet, 
convoked by ourselves in our free and royal town of Pesth, our 
greeting: 

" To our deep concern and indignation the House of Represen- 
tatives has been seduced by Kossuth and his adherents to great 
Illegalities; it has even carried out several illegal resolutiona 
•filnit our loyal wQl, and has lately, oo the 97th of Septembert 
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Issued a resolution against the commission of the Royal Commia* 
aary, oar Lieutenant Field-Marshal, Count Francis Lamberg, ap- 
pointed by ourselves to re-establish peace. In consequence of 
which, this our Royal Commissary, before he could even produce 
his commission, was in the public street violently attacked by the 
fuiions mob which murdered him in the most atrocious manner. 
Under these circumstances, we see ourselves compelled, according 
to our royal duty, for the maintenance of the security and the law, 
to take the fdlowing measures, and to command their enforce- 
ment: 

** FuTJt We dissolve the Diet by this our decree ; so that after 
the publication of our present Sovereign Rescript, the Diet has im^ 
mediately to dose its sessions. 

** Secondly. We declare as illegal, void, and invalid, all the 
resolutions, and the measures of the Diet, which we have not 
sanctioned. 

" Thirdly. All troops, and armed bodies of every kind, whether 
national guards, or volunteers, which are stationed in Hungary, 
and its dependencies, as well as in Transylvania, are placed by 
this our decree, under the chief command of our Ban of Croatia, 
Sclavonia and Daknatia, lieutenant Field-Marahal BaioB Joeepb 
Jellachich. 

^ Fourthly. Until the disturbed peace and order in the coun- 
try shall be restored, the Kingdom of Hungary shall be subject- 
ed to martial law ; in consequence of which, the respective authoi^ 
ities are meanwhile to abstain from the celebration of congre- 
gations, whether of the counties, of the municipalities, or of the dis- 
tricts. 

" Fifthly. Our Ban of Croatia, Sclavonia and Dalmatia, Baran 
Joseph Jellachich, is hereby invested and empowered as Com- 
missary of our Royal Majesty ; and we give him full power and 
force, that he may, in the sphere of Executive Ministry, exer- 
cise the authority, with which as Lieutenant of our Royal Mq- 
esty, we have invested him in the present eztraordinaiy circoiD*^ 
atances. 

** In cootequenoe of thia our Saveiei^ pleiii|p(eno6, we deckie 
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tfiat whatsoever the Ban of Croatia shall order, rcgtilate, deter- 
mine and command, is to be considered as ordered, regulatedy 
detennined and commanded by onr royal authority. In conse- 
quence of which, we likewise by this graciously give command to 
all our ecclesiastical, civil and military autliorities, officers, and 
High Dignitaries of our Kingdom of Hungary, its dependencies, 
and Transylvania, as also all their inhabitants, that all the 
orders signed by Baron Jellachich as our empowered Royal 
Commissary, shall be by them obeyed, and enforced, in the same 
way as they are bound to obey our Royal Majesty." 

The republican principle had been growing in 
strength and vigor among the students of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, professional men, and the poorer 
classes generally. The rejection of two dignified 
deputations from the Hungarian Diet by the Court, 
deepened the popular feeling. And when the ap- 
pointment of Jellachich, the ravager of guiltless Hun- 
gary, w^s known, placing under his military rule the 
freemen of the Magyar domain, the excitement waxed 
hot. He was a defeated traitor ; and what had those 
who loved liberty to anticipate from him ? 

The reactionary mission of the Ban was apparent. 
The people assembled in masses of 10,000 in the Ode- 
on, to hear the harangues of Dr. Tauseman on the 
depredations of the Croats. The 5th he made a tre- 
mendous speech on "Jellachich before the gates of 
Vienna." The immense concourse cheered the orator 
and retired, with no visible tokens of coming earth- 
quake. There was thought out of sight, and the 
upheaving elements were at work. A battalion of 
troops were ordered to leave the capital and join the 
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Ban. Eeluctantly they complied, exclaiming, "The 
Hungarians are our brothers, not our foes I" 

Eeaching the railway station, they were surround- 
ed by excited crowds, among whom were many of 
the National Guards. General Brcdi persisted, 
against the remonstrances from the masses, in obeying 
the imperial mandate. The throngs blocked the path 
of the troops, and were commanded to retire. They 
still pressed around the soldiers, and the word "fire!" 
was given. Several of the Guards fell ; the rest who 
were armed and the citizens, returned the shot. Bredi 
fell from his horse a corpse, and the soldiers retired. 
The alarm spread, and general insurrection follow- 
ed, until the streets ran blood. Amid the ringing of 
alarm-bells, the ceaseless thunder of cannon, and the 
wild tumult of desperate battle, Count Latour, who 
from his official position was deemed responsible for 
the sanguinary scene, was seized and hung by the in- 
furiate populace. 

The trcxjps were defeated, the arsenal stormed, 
and the King was a fugitive from the palace of Vienna ; 
terror-stricken and cowardly in his departure trota 
resolute subjects, upspringing from his oppressive 
hand, like the recoil of a massive spring from a gl 
ant's relaxing grasp. 
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THB FB00RE88 OF THE 8TRU00LE — GAIN ASD LOSS OF THE 

nrsuBREcnoH — ^bem's aeriyal — ^kossuth marches to fress- 

BURG — BIEOE OF TIEimA — THE HUEGARIAHS ADYAECB TOWARDS 
THE AUSTRIAN FRONTIER — BATTLE OF SCHWECHAT — ^LAST 
APPEAL BY THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS — ^EXECUTIONS — CONDITION OF 
THE TWO ARMIES — ABDICATION OF FERDINAND. 

On the morning succeeding the convulsion which 
drove Ferdinand to Olmutz, there was a strange tran- 
quillity, a calm above the feverish throb of hearts, 
whose fiery impulses were tamed only by success, 
unknown in the annals of revolutions. Business was 
unchecked in its flow. The locomotive thundered 
on — ^the telegraph transmitted its messages — and 
busy wheels were numberless in the streets of Vienna. 
But liberty had raised her drooping form amid the 
carnage of the few past hours; and the sight re- 
joiced the masses. The struggle was now plainly 
between Hungary and Austria — freedom and despo- 
tism. The Sclavic portion of the Viennese democra- 
cy, whose influence decided the rejection of the last 
deputatiorr from the Hungarian to the Austrian Diet, 
were no longer deluded. The " Constituent Aasem- 
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bly/' beholding the vacant throne, declared itself flit- 
ting "en permanence" It forbade the enti-ance of 
imperial troops into the Capital along the railways; 
issued a proclamation to the people, congratulating 
them upon the triumphs of the insurrection ; and sent 
an address to Ferdinand, imploring him to return to 
his loyal subjects, and prevent the threatened result 
of his absence, civil war. These official acts, identi- 
fied the Assembly with the revolutionary party, and 
prompt measures would have secured the glorious 
conquest of popular rights. But delay paralyzed the 
energies which needed only a guiding spirit. Gene- 
ral Auersperg, commander of the city, had retired with 
the remnant of the army to the Glacis, or declivity, 
between the Capital and Champaign, and frowned 
harmlessly upon the conquered metropolis. A brave 
leader of the impatient people, could have dislodged 
him without the shedding of blood. 

Jellachich's force was reduced to a powerless com- 
pany of exhausted Croats, and might have been scat- 
tered like autumnal leaves before the blast. But both 
Hungarian and Austrian patriots were unused to the 
strategy of v/ar. 

The Assembly", bewildered and tiinid, threw the 
responsibility of decisive work upon the Common 
Council ; and they, in turn, leaned helplessly upon 
the National Guards. This" interval of hesitation, 
gave Auersperg, Jellachich and Prince Windisch- 
gratz, time to join their divisions of the royal army, 
and by recruits strengthen their blockade of the Cap- 
ital. 
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Meanwhile, the Hungarians in hot pursuit of the 
B&D, had halted on the Austrian boundary, and the 
Committee of Defence waited for a formal invitation 
from the Assembly, before venturing across the line. 
This body was not sufficiently committed to the rev- 
olution to make the request, and the masses, though 
armed and panting for the strife, dare not dissolve 
the Assembly. While standing upon the question of 
legality, gazing anxiously towards each other, the 
friends of freedom saw the golden moment passing. 
The tide of affairs so hopeful, turned sadly against 
Hungary. It was an emergency which knows no 
law of expediency or forms of diplomatic propriety; 
and had the patriots seen it then, as since, the tri- 
color might have waved from Pesth to Vienna. — 
Count Francis Pulszky, a noble Hungarian, was de- 
spatched to the Austrian Capital. He found the Na- 
tional Guard, which, overshadowed by common con- 
sent the Diet and Assembly, virtually without a 
Commander. In five days, they had changed Gene- 
rals three times, and at length chose Messenhauser, 
whose greatest quality was the tact of hostile display, 
and a fruitless waste of powder. Pulszky entered 
the room .of the Permanent Committee of the Diet in 
the Palace, and was saluted with the earnest ques- 
tion: — "Will the Hungarians come?" The Count's 
reply disclosed the extreme caution of the ministry at 
home : — " As soon as desired by 'the Austrian Diet'^ 
After unavailing interviews with the Common Coun- 
cil and Guards, he returned. At this juncture, Bern, 
a bxaye Pole, arrived at Vienna, en route to Hungary. 

6* 9 
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He had served under Davoust and Macdonald, in the 
campaign of 1812, and possessed of a splendid mind, 
he was a valuable accession to the cause of freedom* 
He loved the heroic and fiery Magyar, and was in 
haste to lead on his battalions under the tri-colored 
banner. 

The Viennese saw in this northern Lafayette, their 
leader, and, thronging into his apartment, ui^ed his 
acceptance of the command and defence of the Capt* 
tal. Waving his enthusiastic preference of an Hun- 
garian appointment, he yielded to the popular clamor. 
At Pressburg there was the activity of preparation 
for the combat with Austria. Men of snowy beard 
and stooping form were by the side of ardent boy** 
hood throwing up entrenchments with haste too in- 
tense for tumult; hospitals for the wounded were 
erected, and supplies were despatched to the army 
encamped along the right bank of the Danube, be- 
tween Kopcseny and Parendorf. The brave Klapka 
fortified the heights of the town, and animated, with 
his un&ltering courage, the troops. While the .min- 
istry at Pesth were deliberating and undecided whe- 
ther to join the Viennese, around whom dangers gath- 
ered rapidly, Kossuth was mustering twelve thousand 
volunteers and thirty cannon; and with this force 
inarched on to Pressburg. He immediately reviewed 
the regiments, and learning from Count Pulszky the 
chaotic condition of affairs in the Capital, who sug^ 
gested an interview with Bern and union of design, 
he sent a letter to the generous Pole, requesting his 
{irssMoe in the Hungarian oamp. The Couritr ett- 
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caped the Tigilance of the Austrian and Croat, passing 
through the enemy's country safely, and reached the 
friends of the revolution. The message fell into the 
hands of Messenhauser, the commander of the Guards ; 
his undetermined spirit anticipated yet an agreement 
with the Court, and he suppressed the communication. 
Of course, Bern did not hasten to the waiting Magyar, 
and the feilure was a sad one for freedom. What might 
not have been hoped from the consultation and simul- 
taneous onset of Kossuth and Bem ? 

October 24th,'Kossuth arrived at Parendorf, the ren- 
dezvous of Hungarian troops. Assembling the entire 
army, he glanced along the silent lines, while the inter- 
ests at stake, and his country's doubtful future, swept 
over the horizon of his lofty mind. Upon the deeds of 
those men, hung the independence and glory of an an- 
cient race. The Danube roll/ed by, a solemn emblem 
of the rushing tide of decisive events. He felt deeply, 
and spoke with no thought of himself; " my bleeding 
country I" was his tearful exclamation. His voice 
rang over the tented plain like a trumpet of certain and 
>Anfl sound; stirring the blood of veterans, to whom 
the thunder of war was familiar music. 

Extending his hand toward the public way, he closed 
his sublime oration in these words : '* Magyars, there is 
the road to your peaceful homes and firesides. Yonder 
is the path to death ; but it is the path of duty. Which 
will you take? Every man shall choose for himself; 
We want none but willing soldiers I** The great body 
of that host, comprising thirty thousand Hungarians, 
shouted, " Liberty or Death P Then the officexB of each 
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regiment, were required to signify in writing whether 
they woald remain in the service of Hungary, and fight 
the common foe, or leave the ranks. A hundred officera^ 
principally foreigners, retired with the pledge not to en- 
gage in a war against their comrades for six mouths. 

On the 27th, a council of war was held, and while 
General Moga, and inferior commanders, opposed stren- 
uously aggressive movements, the roar of cannon came 
on the breeze from Vienna. It startled Kossuth ; it 
was a demand for immediate action. The proposition 
to send a force against a Gallacian invasion designed to 
kindle another Sclavonic insurrection, was urged by 
the conservative party. Gorgey voted for advancing, 
and ambitiously desiring the Generalship, pressed the 
necessity of appointing an officer whose reputation 
should be security against treachery. Then louder came 
the noise of artillery, borue heavily by the passing 
wind to that council-tent Kossuth replied to the 
question of marching unsolicited to the Capital, already 
under the iron hail of assault: "Though Hungary 
stood in no connection with Vienna, yet it is a duty of 
honor to hasten to the aid of the Viennese, as they have 
risen in opposition to the war against Hungary. If ve 
win a battle, it will decide the fate of the Austrian 
monarchy, and of all Germany ; if we lose one, it will 
not discourage the nation, but will spur it to the greater 
sacrifice. But to be passive at the very threshold of the 
scene of action, would lower the Hungarians with for* 
eign countries, and in the country itself would cool ear 
ihnaiasm." The simple argument closed the debito; 
SioM decision was to advance without delay. 
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The next day, the Hungarian annj crossed the fron- 
tier of Austria, and planted her flag upon hostile soil. 
Of their 25,000 men, 10,000 were raw volunteers, un- 
disciplined and almost unarmed. Prince Windischgratz, 
the coDunander-in-chief of the enemy, had 70,000 
trained soldiers. For twenty days the Viennese had 
held the city against the augmenting enemy, whose for- 
tifications darkened the encircling plains. The echo of 
artillery was the hourly tocsin of the siege, and at night 
a circle of fire revealed the embrace of the beleaguering 
host On the evening of the 28th the Hungarian army 
had reached the river Fischa, and pitched their tents. 
On a solitary hill, they kindled a mighty signal fire, 
whose ascending fiames could be seen with telescopes 
from the tower of St. Stephen, in the bombarded Cap- 
ital. The sky reddened in the glow of the conflagration 
which telegraphed to the Viennese the coming of brave 
warriors to their rescue. Around a feebler glow, un- 
der the interlocking forest-trees, sat Ko&suth and his 
Generals, eating roasted potatoes and lard, and discuss- 
ing ,the prospects of Hungary. They lay down on the 
dry foliage and snatched a brief repose. Besuming 
^th the flush of dawn their march, at close of day they 
were encamped on the slopes near Schwechat And 
when the fires burned dimly in the spreading light of 
the next slow morning, a thick, gray mist covered the 
valleys. Nothing was visible in the direction of Vienna, 
nor did the booming of guns announce the preparation 
of the revolutionists for combat The Magyars were 
altogether ignorant that measures of capitulation had 
been commenced, and widted impatiently to meet the 
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enemy. As the clouds broke away, and the stmlight 
fell again upon their campa, the roar of cannon from the 
Austrian legions, announced that conflict was at hand 

" Hurrah I" rang along the Hungarian lines, and the 
brave fellows seemed to hear it returned from the dis- 
tant turrets of St. Stephen. For two hours a ceaseless 
cannonading followed without decided effect Major 
Guyon then charged impetuously upon Mannsworth 
and took it, while the right wing rushed on against the 
opposing Croats, and with a shout of victory swept 
aside the battalions of the Ban. An advance of the 
left wing would have made the storming of Schwechat 
another conquest The Hungarian centre was opposite 
that of the enemy, and Kossuth perceiving at a glance 
the advantage of securing the position held by the Aus- 
trians, ordered Gen. Moga to bring forward his force 
and take the entrenchment He refused, and Kossuth 
immediately offered the mutinous General his own car- 
riage to convey him home, as he could no longer retain 
command. Gorgey , who had bravely led the vanguard, 
and was the most conspicuous hero then on the field| 
was named Commander by Kossuth on the spot Delay 
permitted a concentration of the enemy's cavalry, and 
the day was lost 

And no sound of strife reached the ear from Vienna, 
and not a banner floated from the ramparts or frowning 
walls. The ominous stillness was painful to Kossuth, 
who with Pulszky, rode by Moga's side continually. 
Unwilling to abandon the field, though this General 
urged a retreat, the fearless patriot dared the storm of 
y atle, that the Yiennese might not lose the poosilnlily 
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of escape ancl victory. The advancing troops of Win- 
dischgratz, left no longer a doubt concerning the fate 
of the Capital. There was no battle strife there, or the 
Austrians would have other work to do, than a univer- 
sal gathering around the Hungarian bands. At four 
o'clock two bomb-shells fell among a few regiments of 
peasants, armed only with scythes, who had stood for 
hours defenceless before the artillery of the foe. 

A panic spread like an electric shock, and, making 
a rapid flight, they broke and disordered the right 
wing, which had nobly sustained the overwhelming 
force of the royal troops. The command for retreat 
was sounded, and within the unbroken curve of the left 
wing, aided by a reserve, they were covered from the 
shots of the enemy. Kossuth hastened after the terrified 
Guards. Checked for a brief time, they were again 
seized with sudden alarm, and rushed headlong from 
the camp, bearing with them the battalions in their 
path. By that strange fatality which sometimes saves 
and again destroys an army, the Austrians did not im- 
prove their victory, and annihilate the Hungarians, 
as they might have done; but allowed their dis- 
tracted foe to leave unpursued the fields of Schwechat 
Count Pulszky, a hero, a statesman, and a most 
amiable citizen, led off the rear guard of the right wing. 
About two hundred Magyars lay dead where they 
fiercely fought, and four hundred of the imperial sol- 
diers had' fallen. Six hundred lifeless forms are a 
small offering on the altar of Mars^ but enough to 
sadden the contemplative mind, with pietoies drawn 
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from two worlds, of the oonsequeDces which followed 
the slaughter. 

During this deadly strife, the Bishops of the king- 
dom, had been in solemn consultation and prayer at 
Pesth. They added the impressiveness of religious 
obligation to the last appeal made in their nation's 
behalf to the soulless despot, whose chain was on the 
neck of the resisting Magyar. Their eloquent address 
deserves a place among the memorials of that crisis in 
human well-being : 

** Sire ! Penetiated with feelioge of the most profomijl aonow, 
at the sight of the innameiable calamities, and the intenial evils 
wliich desolate oar unhappy coontry, we respectfully address 
your Majesty, in the hope that you may listen with ftvor to the 
voice of tliose, who, after having proved their inviolable fidelity 
to your Majesty, believe it to be their duty as beads of the Hungarian 
Church, at last to break silence, and to bear to the foot of the tfarana 
their just complaints, for the interests of the Chureh, of the Coantry, 
and of the Monarchy. 

** Sire ! We refuse to believe that your Majesty is correctly in- 
formed of the present state of Hungary. We are convinced that 
your Majesty, in consequence of your being so far away from our 
unhappy country, knows neither the misfortunes which overwhelm 
her, nor the evils which immediately threaten her, and which place 
the throne itself in danger, unless your Majesty applies a prompt 
and efficacious remedy, by attending to nothing but the dictates of 
your own good heart 

** Hungary is actually in the saddest and most deplorable situ- 
ation. In the south, an entire race, although enjoying all the 
civil and political rights recognized in Hungary, has been In 
open insurrection for several months, excited and led astny If 
a party which seems to have adopted the fiightful missioii of a 
terminating the Magyar and German imcea, which have 
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ly been the strongest and surest support of your Majesty's 
throne. Several thriving towns and villages have become a prey 
to flames, and have been totally destroyed ; thousands of Magyar 
and German subjects are wandering about without food or shel- 
ter, or have fallen victims to indescribable cruelty, for it is re- 
volting to repeat the frightful atrocities by which the popular 
rage, let loose by diabolical excitement, ventures to display i^ 
self! 

** These horrors were, however, but the prelude of still greater 
evik, which were about to fall upon our country. God forbid that 
we should afflict your Majesty with the hideous picture of all our 
misfortunes. Suffice it to say, that the different races who inhabit 
your kingdom of Hungary, stirred up, excited one against the other 
by infernal intrigues, only distinguish themselves by pillage, inoei^ 
diarism, and murder,, perpetrated with the greatest refinement of 
atrocity. 

"Sire I The Hungarian nation, heretofore the firmest bul- 
wark of Christianity and civilization against the incessant at- 
tacks of barbarism, often experienced rude shocks in that pro- 
tracted struggle for life and death; but at no period did there 
gather over her head so many and so terrible tempests, never was 
she entangled in the meshes of so perfidious an intrigue, never had 
she to submit to treatment so cruel, and at the same time so cow- 
ardly — and yet, oh ! profound sorrow I all these horrors are com- 
mitted in the name, and, as they assure us, by the order of your 
Majesty. 

'' Yes, Sire, it is under your Government, and in the name of 
your Majesty, that our flourishing towns are bombarded, sacked 
and destroyed. In the name of your Majesty, they butcher the 
Magyars and Grermans. Yes, Sire! all this is done; and they 
incessantly repeat it, in the name and by the order of your Maj- 
esty, who nevertheless have proved, in a manner so authentic and 
so recent, your benevolent and paternal intentions toward Hun- 
gary—in the name of your Majesty, who in the last Diet of Preaa- 
burg, yielding to the wishes of the Hungarian natkw, and to the ex- 
igencies of the time, consented to aaactioD, and confirm by your 
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Toyal word and oath, the fouiidation of a new ConstitQtioD, ettab- 
liahed on the still broader foundation of a perfectly independent Gov 
emment ! 

*< It is for this reason the Hangarian nation, deeply grateful to 
your Majesty, accustomed also to receive from her King nothing 
but proofs of goodness really paternal, when he listens only to 
the dictates of his own heart, refuses to believe, and we her chief 
pastors, also refuse to believe, that your Majesty either knows 
or sees with indifference, still less approves, the infamous man- 
ner in which the enemies of our country and of our liberties com- 
promise the kiogly majesty, arming the populations against each 
other, shaking the very foundations of the Constitution, frustrating 
legally established powers, seeking even to destroy in the hearts 
of all, the love of subjects for their sovereign, by saying that your 
Majesty wishes to withdraw from your faithful Hungarians the con- 
cessions solemnly sworn to and sanctioned in the last Diet, and 
finally, to wrest from the country her character of a free and inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

" Already, Sire ! have these new laws and liberties, giving the 
surest guarantees for the freedom of the people, struck root so deeply 
in the hearts of the nation, that public opinion makes it our duty to 
represent to your Majesty, that the Hungarian people could not but 
lose that devotion and veneration, consecrated and proved on so 
many occasions up to the present time if it were attempted to make 
them believe that the violation of the laws, and of the Government, 
sanctioned and established by your Majesty, is committed with the 
consent of the King. 

** But if, on the one hand, we are strongly convinced that your 
Majesty had taken no part in the intrigues so basely woven against 
the Hungarian people, we are not the less persuaded, that that peo> 
pie, taking arms to defend their liberty, have stood on legal ground, 
and that in obeying instinctively the supreme law of nations, which 
demands the safety cf all, they have at the same time saved the di^ 
nity of the throne and the monarchy, greatly compramised by advi^ 
618 as dangerous as they are rash. 

" Sire } We, the chief pastors of the greateat ptxt of the Hon- 
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garian people, know better than any othen their noble senti- 
meats ; and wa venture to assert, in accordance with history, that 
there does not exist a people more faithful to their monarchs 
than the Hungarians, when they are goyemed according to their 
laws. 

<* We guarantee to yonr Majesty, that this people, sach faithful 
observers of order and of the civil laws in the midst of the present 
tunnoils, desire nothing but the peaceable enjoyment of the liberties 
granted and sanctioned by the throne. 

<* In this deep conviction, moved also by the sacred interests of the 
ooimtry and the good of the Church, which sees m your Majesty her 
first and principal defender, we, the Bishops of Hungary, humbly en- 
treat your Majesty patiently to look upon our country now in dan- 
ger. Let your Majesty deign to think a moment upon the lament- 
aUe tntuation in which this wretched country is at present, where 
thousands of yonr innocent subjects, who formerly all lived together 
in peace and brotherhood on all sides, notwithstanding differences of 
races, now find themselves plunged mto the most frightful misery by 
their civil wars. 

** The blood of the people is flowing hi torrents— thousands of 
yoor Majesty's faithful subjects are, some massacred, others 
wandering about without shelter, and reduced to beggary— our 
towns, our villages are nothing but heaps of ashes — ^the clash of 
arms has driven the &ithful people from our temples, that have 
become deserted — the mourning Church weeps over the fall of 
religion, and the education of the people is interrupted and aban- 
doned. 

** The frightful spectre of wretchedness increases and develops 
itself every day under a thousand hideous forms. The morality, 
and with it the happiness of the people, disappear m the gulf of 
civil war. 

" But let your Majesty also deign to reflect upon the terrible con- 
sequences of these civil wars ; not only as regards their influence 
on the moral and substantial interests of the people, but also as re- 
gards their influence upon the security and stability of the monarchy. 
I^t your Majesty haston to speak one of those powerful words 
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which calm tne tempests !-«4he flood risest the waves «ie gatbeiiiif, 
and threaten to engulf the throne ! 

** Let a barrier be speedily raised against those panaions eamtted 
and let loose with infernal art among popnlatkms hitherto so peaoe- 
able. How is it possible to make people who have been inspired 
with the most frightfal thnst---4hat of blood — oetnm vnthin the limits^ 
of Older, justice, and moderation ? 

^ Who will restore to the regal Majesty the original polity of its 
brilliancy, of its splendor, after having dragged tiiat Majesty in the 
mire of the most evil passions ? Who will restore faith and confi- 
dence IB the Royal word and oath ? Who will render an account 
to the tribunal of the living God, of the thousands of individuals who 
have fallen, and fall every day, innocent victims to the fury of civil 
wart 

<* Sire ! our duty as faithful subjects, the good of the country, and 
the honor of our religion, have inspired us to make these humble 
but sincere remonstrances, and have bid us raise our voices 1 80, 
let us hope, that your Majesty will not merely receive our aenti- 
ments, but that, mindful of the solemn oath that you took on the 
day of your coronation, in the face of Heaven, not only to defend 
the liberties of the people, but to extend them still further that 
mindful of this oath, to which yon appeal so often and so solemnly, 
yon will remove from your royal person the terrible responsibility 
that these impious and bloody wars heap upon the throne, and that 
you will tear off the tissue of vile falsehoods with which pernicious 
advisers beset you, by hastening with prompt and strong resdn- 
tion, to rocall peace and order to our country, which was always the 
firmest prop to your throne ! in order that, with Divine assistance, 
that country, so severely tried, may again see prosperous days ; in 
order that, in the midst of profound peace, she may raise a monu- 
ment of eternal gmtitude to the justice and paternal benevolence of 
her King. 

** Signed at Pesth^ the 28th Oct. 1848. 
•♦The Bishops op the Catholic Church op Huhcakt.*' 

Fogarassy, who bore this pathetio mesai^ to 01 
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mutei was dismissed with the coolness of tyratinj tin- 
softened by the amenities of common life. The tidings 
of his scornful rejection reached Pesth before he ar- 
rived. The Bishops then lifted their despairing voice 
to their flocks. How completely do their paternal 
words answer the Austrian calumny that civil conflict 
in Hungary was the disorder the benevolent Ferdinand 
would suppress. 

** When six months ago, oar constitution, eight centuries old, was 
modified at the Diet, of Presshnrg, according to the exigencies of 
the times and the wishes of the nation, and its benefits extended to 
•11 the sons of our native land, without distinction of class, language 
or creed ; when the independent government sanclioned by the King, 
received its powers, no one could have believed it possible ever to 
attack that free constitution, or to excite the other races against the 
Hungarians. 

"We exhort you, dear brethren in Christ, to be of unflinch- 
ing fidelity to your country, of courageous devotion to her de- 
fence, of sincere obedience to the authorities, who in this hour 
of danger, are obliged to ask you for greater service than here- 
tofore. Be convinced that they are endeavoring to win your 
liberty, and with it your happiness on earth. Consider it your 
most sacred duty to submit yourselves to the legal authorities 
of the country ; to live amongst them in peace and love, mu- 
tually to assist each other, to sustain the weak, to encourage the 
timid, to punish the enemies of order. Have patience and courage, 
ind hope in the grace of God, which, &r from allowing you to sink 
under the weight of battle, will recompense your perseverance by 
the UessingB of peace. To Him, the Eternal King, the Immortal 
Lord, invisible and wise, be .glory and praise forever and ever. 
Atnenr 

• Sttoh was the unusoal anid noble attitude of the 
GiUidlio OhuMh of Hungaiy dmang the struggle; 
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a hierarchy whose tendencies are everywhere toward 
centralization — and which has been always the wall 
of fire around thrones. In Vienna victims were fall- 
ing before the executioner's hand. Prince Win- 
dischgratz, not naturally cruel, systematically se- 
lected his men for sacrifice, according to the dictates 
of policy ; the morcU power of their example on the 
rebels. 

The eloquent Blum, among German democrats, a 
leader whose fame was universal, was the first citizen 
devoted to the gallows. A brave Pole must die to 
avenge the havoc of Bern, and his aid-de-camp Jel- 
ovizki was taken. Of the National Guards, Baron 
Stemau was seized and made a target for the rifle- 
men. Doctor Becher represcDted the Press in this 
tragedy, and was hurried to his doom. A young 
Jew and disciple of Hegel, followed to the place of 
slaughter; then went a poor Hungarian. Soon af- 
ter, the half-hearted patriot Messenhauser, an Aus- 
trian officer who dared to join the revolutionists, 
passed to execution, contrary to law and express 
order for three days' delay of sentence, to gratify 
the relentless purpose of Windischgratz. While 
these objects of despotic vengeance were following 
each other to violent death, the condition of Hun- 
gary was perilous and disheartening. Seventy-five 
thousand soldiers under the Prince, were around Vi- 
enna: twelve thousand, commanded by Simonich, 
darkened the Moravian boundary ; and fifteen thou- 
sand, led by Sohlick, guarded the Gallaoian ^ontier. 
Puohner and his asBoeiatd generalsi were entieadifid 
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in Transylvania; while the Serbs hung menacingly 
along the Banat. The strong-holds of Arad, Es- 
seg and Temesvar, were in the power of the enemy. 
So that from nine points at the same moment, the ar- 
tillery of Austria was aimed at the palpitating heart 
of poor Hungary, isolated and unaided in her gloomy 
hour. 

Those environed Magyars remind us of scenes which 
have transpired in a northern wilderness. A confla- 
gration spreading in summer time has swept along the 
mountain ridges until every tree has become a spire 
of flame, and the roar of the advancing element filled 
the gorges. Chased from their quiet lair, the deer 
liave descended lo the valleys, and tremblingly await- 
ed the issue of the invading fire, which narrowed con- 
tinually their green domain, and lit up the sky with 
the hue of wrath. 

But for Hungary there was help in her chief. 
Louis Kossuth was at the head of the Committee of 
Defence, with genius equal to the dangers that thick- 
ened about his trembling people. He left Gorgey to 
discipline his troops at Pressburg, by daily drills and 
skirmishes, and went over the land to secure the 
munitions of war. To supply the want of sulphur for 
powder he gathered pyrites from the copper mines, 
and the powder-mills began to hum with activity. 
Foundries illumined the nightly sky with beacons of 
ceaseless glow ; and the mechanics, as if by a sudden 
and supernatural impulse, made boots and uniforms 
fi>r the unclad volunteera ^'Wherever Kossuth 
stamped his foot^ there sprang up a Boldier.** The 
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battalions multiplied at his call, and were drilled for 
action with astonishing haste and precision. He 
planned financial securities, wrote countless despatches, 
and in person visited the masses, setting their pulses 
on fire for combat around their altars and constitu- 
tion. The 1st of December, Bem set out for Transyl- 
vania, where the hostile preparations were most alarm- 
ing, promising the Diet at Pesth, that with his 8000 
men ''he would in a fortnight invade Transylvania; 
would first beat Wardner, and take Dees, the key of 
the country, and after that Kolosvar. When he had 
achieved this, he would pursue and chase away Urban, 
from the Wallach districts next to Bukovina; and as . 
soon as he had thus effected a junction with the faith- 
ful Szekelys, he would drive the Austrians out of the 
Saxon land at the point of the bayonet." The bril- 
liant prophecy awakened a smile in the Diet The 
next day, after the departure of the Polish hero, 
Deceniber 2d, Emperor Ferdinand abdicated his throne 
at Olmutz; his brother Francis Charles in turn re- 
nounced his royal claim, and the sceptre passed to the 
delicate hand of his son, nineteen years old. The op- 
pressive spirit of the Hapsburg dynasty was repre- 
sented by that unbearded boy, before whom Hungary 
must stand bleeding ; and unless victorious, at length 
clasp her chains and bow at his feet; a lion in the 
strong meshes of a juvenile yet ruthless hunter. 
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eKmansHES wtth the Austrian army — kossuth and coimx 

PULSZKT — THE CONFLICT OPENS — A DEPUTATION DESPATCHED TO 
PRINCE WINDISCHGRATZ WITH PROPOSALS OF PEACE, AND ARE DE- 
TAINED PRISONERS TRANSFER OF THE GOVERNMENT TO DEBRECZEN 

COUNCIL OF WAR — PLAN OF DEFENCE — GORGEY's MARCH — 

STORaiING OF THE DEFILES OF BRANIEZKO — PROGRESS OF THE 
ARMIES — BATTLE OF KAPOLNA — KOSSUTH 's PRAYER — BEM — 

PERCZEL HUNGARIANS ADVANCE TOWARDS GODOLLO — MARCH OF 

THE HUNGARIANS TOWARDS PESTH — BATTLE OF TAPIOBIESKE 
— BATTLE OF ISASZEG — RENDEZVOUS AT GODOLLO — BATTLE 
OP WATTZEN — DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE — ^JOY OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

During the first half of December but little was 
accomplished besides brief battles with the enemy, 
Damianics defeated the Serbs on the frontier of the 
Banat; in the defiles of Dukla, General Schlick rout- 
ed the Hungarians under Colonel Alexander Pulszky, 
but their retreat was covered by a company of Poles, 
who took prisoner the chief of Schlick's staff. It was 
like the afiair of Bunker Hill in the Colonial Eevo- 
lution ; according to Austrian confession, " a victory . 
dearly bought" General Meszaros, Minister of War, 
now commanded the forces against Schlick, and was 
also defeated. Kossuth was anxious still to spare the 
country a long and bloody struggle, and wrote to Mr. 
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Stiles, tJ. S. Envoy at Vienna, imploring him to secure 
from the Prince an armistice with the Hungarian 
army. Windischgratz declined to treat, demanding 
unconditional surrender. On the 16th of December, 
the same day that the entire Austrian army entered 
Hungary from the Upper Danube, and the horrors of 
a winter campaign brooded over the frozen soil and 
streams, Count Pulszky, after a private conference with 
Kossuth, was sent to Gorgey at Pressburg, to ascertain 
if rumors of the advancing foe were true. 

In an open carriage, wrapped in the peasant's mantle 
of sheep-skin, he glided like Napoleon's courier, over 
the undulating country. Gorgey had crossed tho 
Danube, and defeated in severe engagements, halted at 
Altenburg. Pulszky returned to Pesth. Kossuth 
meanwhile, closely secluded in his dwelling, was in- 
tensely active; conferring with members of the Diet 
which was in session, and writing oflben all night with- 
out an intermission of repose. His intellect seemed to 
compel the body to endure this ceaseless mental trio 
Hon without derangement. Gorgey marched f)f6m 
Altenburg to Eaab, an important port, where he con- 
centrated his forces. Upon the approach of the enemy, 
he retreated towards Buda, to join Peiczel, advancing 
with 6000 men from the Drave. 

But Perczel was not allowed to pass the Ban, who 
hovered upon his march. At Moor they met, and 
after a desperate fight, in which the Hungarians dis- 
played Spartan courage, Jellaohich was yictoiiraa 
It was nad tidings for Hungary. The diaaatars af- 
faoted ib» nation as did the darkast eriaiB in titm 
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American war. Noble hearts sank with despair, and 
prayers for help went np from Catholic and Protes- 
tant homes. In this dismal hour, which gave to the 
bearing of Prince Windischgratz the scornful arro- 
gance of an avenging conqueror, whose work was 
done, it was thought expedient to send a deputation 
to the camp of the Prince, and propose to negotiate a 
peace. 

Count Louis Batthjanyi and four othen were the 
appointed representation, who proceeded to the Aus- 
trian head-quarters. In defiance of laws sacred to 
savages, Windischgratz ordered them arrested prison- 
ers of the realm ; and with treacherous indignity de- 
manded still unconditional submission. All but Batthy- 
anyi were soon released. He was too conspicuous, in- 
fluential and wealthy to be spared. Austrian treachery 
thirsted for his blood, and her avarice for his fortune. 
To the interrogatives of his relentless foes, he replied, 
*' Let me be confronted with the Archduke Stephen, 
the Palatine of the Kingdom, who shamefully desert- 
ed his post I have done nothing but to carry into 
practice those measures which he, the Palatine, and 
fully authorized agent of the King, has constantly ap- 
proved." 

Nothing was now left for Hungary but to bare her 
breast to the shock of battle, on whose devastating 
and gory prosecution depended the triumphs of free- 
dom, or the slavery of the Magyar race. Gorgey, who, 
since the ctofeat at Schwechat, had commanded the 
main annj, waa encamped near Buda, on the road to 
Saab. Off the Ist of January, 1819( a oounoil of war 
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was held at Pesth, composed of the Committee of 
Defence, Gorgey, Perczel, Lazar, and Vetter, acting 
Secretary of War, who presided. It was decided to 
transfer the seat of government to Debreczen ; to re- 
main and stake a decisive battle under the walls of 
Buda would be rash, if not fatal, without the aid of 
the division in the lower country, which had jast con- 
quered the Serbs. 

In the plan of defence unanimously adopted by the 
Generals, was the assembling of the troops upon the 
banks of the Theiss, to guard that river against the 
royal battalions. Gorgey, with 20,000 soldiers, was 
directed to march towards Upper Hungary, and by 
attracting the attention of Windischgratz, deceive him 
respecting the designs and movements of the Hun- 
garians. The feint was perfectly successful. The 
Prince, after taking possession of Pesth, watched nar- 
rowly Gorgey's progress, barely saluting with a de- 
tachment or two, the Magyars mustering beside the 
sweeping Theiss. Arsenals and foundries were open- 
ed, while the new recruits continued streaming in, and 
were enrolled by regiments. 

Meszaros being routed at E^ashau, EUapka was 
sent to take command, and after three brilliant ac- 
tions, checked the enemy's approach to Debreczen, 
and protected the new capital. Gorgey fought his way 
through from Waitzen to Ipolysag, thence from one 
mountain city to another, till he reached Zips coun- 
ty. At IglO| he was surprised by the Austrians, but 
after a scene of carnage in the streets, advanced tri- 
umphantly towards Epiriea It was necessary to 
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pass the defiles of Braniezko, whose steeps, Ueemed 
impregnable, were occupied by Schlick. Gorgey 
entered the gorge, and pointed his brave troops to the 
threatening heights, bristling with bayonets, and 
covered with artillery. The order to assault was 
given, and with a shout the heroes rushed up the 
cliSs of fire. The storming waxed furious, and the 
defiles echoed with more fearful uproar than ever the 
surrounding squadrons of the tempest made in that 
fikstness, and it was wreathed with more consuming 
lightning than fringes the meeting clouds. Upward 
moved the dark lines of living men oyer the descend- 
ing bodies, until one fourth of the assailants were 
slain ; and the Austrians were flying from this Ther- 
mopylae in disorderly haste. 

February 6th, Gorgey was at Epiries, and the com- 
munication with Debreczen and the Theiss, complete. 
General Dembinski, a patriotic Pole, thoroughly edu- 
cated, and who had received a captaincy from Na- 
poleon in the invasion of Russia, came from Paris, 
his residence for several years, and joined the Hun- 
garian army. At this time he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the troops — a circumstance that 
first distinctly developed Gorgey's towering ambition. 

A deeply concerted plan of operations was laid 
by Kossuth and his Generals, for prosecuting vigor- 
ously the unavoidable struggle. Before its consum- 
mation. Prince Windischgratz, by slow marches, 
pressed forward to Erlau, and the 25th of Febru- 
ary, the hostile armies met on the plain of Kapolna. 
Gorgey, stung by Dembinski's superior position, 
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hazarded the proRpect of victory by a blunt refasal to 
obey orders. The effect of this quarrel on the eve 
of battle was disastrous. Yet there were terrible 
deeds of slaughter and bravery on that day. For 
six hours without intermission the impetuous bat- 
talions closed, and mowed down a harvest of death. 
The cannon sent forth an unceasing roar, and the 
rattling of musquetry with the clang of bayonets 
and scythes was mingled with shouts and groans. 
The Hungarians retained possession of the ground; 
and on the following day, the strife was renewed. 
As the sun went down, the tide of victory turned to- 
ward the Austrian flag. 

Night at length hushed the music of carnage, and 
silence, excepting the moan of the dying, settled upon 
the red field of Kapolna. Many brave fellows were 
laid in their narrow abode with the pomp of military 
interment; beneath the booming of artillery, and the 
drooping banner of Hungary. Kossuth afterward 
visited the mounds of his buried comrades. "He 
stood by the last resting-place of many of his dear- 
est friends, and of thousands whose fearless hearts 
but a few short hours before beat in unison with his 
own in its high aspirations after national liberty and 
glory. Kossuth raised his face to heaven, and un- 
covered his head, an action in which be was imita- 
ted by all present ; a smile of unearthly beauty 
played round his lips — it was not kindled by joy, but 
by faith — as he clasped his hands together, and, with 
a bearing that can never be forgotten, uttered the 
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prajeTy of whioh the following is a translation from 
the Crennan:" 

** Exalted Ruler of the UDiverse, God of the warriors of Ar- 
ped, look down from Thy starry throne upon Thine unworthy 
servant, from whose lips the prayer of millioos ascends to heaven, 
esdolling the infinite power of Thine Omnipotence. My God, 
Thy bright son shines above me, whilst beneath my knees rest 
the bones of my fallen brothers. Thy stainless azure over-cano- 
pies us ; but beneath, the earth is red with the sacred blood of 
the children of our Others. Let the fructifying beams of Thy 
glorious luminary shine upon their graves, that the crimson hue 
may be replaced with flowers, and the last resting-place of the 
orave be still crowned with the emblems of Liberty. God of 
my fiuhers and of my race, hear my supplications : let Thy 
blessing rest upon our warriors, by whose arms the spirit of a 
gallant nation seeks to defend Thine own precious gift of freedom. 

"Help them to break the iron fetters, with which blind des- 
potism would bind a great people. As a freeman, I prostrate 
myself before Thee on these fresh graves of my slaughtered 
brethren. Accept the bloody offering which has been presented 
to Thee, and let it propitiate Thy favor to our land. My God, 
wSer not a lace of slaves to dwell by these graves, nor pollute 
this consecrated soil with their unhallowed footsteps. My 
Father! ray Father! mightier than all the myriads of earth — 
the Infinite Ruler of heaven, earth, and ocean — ^let a reflex of 
Thy glory shine from these lowly sepulchres upon the face of 
my people. Consecrate this spot by Thy grace, that the ashes 
of my brothers who have fallen in this sacred cause may rest 
undisturbed in hallowed repose. Forsake us not in the hour of 
need, great God of battles ! Bless our efibrts to promote that 
liberty of which Thine own spirit is the essence; for to Thee, 
in the name of the whole people, I ascribe all Honor and 
Praise.** 

This beautifal petition is what we shotild expect 
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from the genius and heart of Kossath. Thongk 
Windischgratz refused to follow up a victory so 
doubtful, Dembinski was strangely disheartened, 
and began his retreat under a deadly rear-guard 
fight; he fell back to Porosslo, thence hastened to 
the Theiss. Here he was desired to resign his com 
mand, and Gtenefal Yetter was chosen to fill the va- 
cancy. 

March 4th, the New Constitution of the Austrian 
Empire, wiping out the last traces of the Constitu- 
tion of St Stephen, was issued from Olmutz, exas- 
perating and stimulating the people to throw them- 
selves across the track of the gigantic enemy, asking 
no favor but the chances of a fair combat, and final 
victory, or death at the cannon's mouth. 

Clergymen refused to read the proclamations of 
Windischgratz, according to royal mandate, in the 
churches. In one instance, a pastor finally com* 
pelled to obey, persuaded the soldiers to stand beside 
him with fixed bayonets; he thus withdrew the at- 
tention of his hearers entirely from the despised mes- 
sage. Deeds of valor were, performed by daring 
sorties upon the foe, resembling the feats of Putnam 
and Marion of glorious memory. 

March 8th, Klapka marched to Szolnok as reserve 
to Damianics and Vecsuy, who in a brilliant action 
dispersed the Austrians under Karger and Ottinger. 
The charges of Damianics were like the resistless 
sweep of the elements, and the day was a proud one 
for Hungary. About 500 prisoners, and a great va- 
riety of military stores, were carried from the stained 
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and trodden field. The result sent a thrill of hope 
and joy over the land. It was seen that an inferior 
force battling for the right might anticipate victory. 

Kossuth repaired to head-quarters, and reviewed 
the brave troops, thanking them in the name of the 
nation, and with his electric tones summoned them 
to more splendid conquests. With revived courage 
offensive measures were renewed to retrieve Dem- 
binski's errors. Gorgey, who had crossed tho Theiss, 
and accomplished the trajet with the main force at 
Fured, upon the sudden illness of Vetter was ad- 
vanced to the chief command. He was the oldest 
General next to Vetter, and his bravery unquestioned. 
Daring these operations in the North, Bem had been 
fulfilling his prediction, on the plains of rich and 
beautiful Transylvania. Kossuth's wisdom was never 
more apparent than in sending Bem to this hostile 
province. The dauntless Pole overswept the coun- 
try like an Alpine avalanche in its descent; the oppo- 
sing battalions melted away before him, and each 
day was the record of a victory. 

At the village of Piski, February 9th, he had fought 
a battle, which was unrivalled in fierceness and hero- 
ism through the campaign. The stake, was posses- 
sion of the town, and the bridge over the Strehl. 
After a temporary defeat at Hermannstadt, March 
Sd, he returned by a fiank movement on the 14th, 
and with 9000 men, stormed and took the garrison 
defended by a force of 10,000. Bem's trophies were 
ieveral hundred prisoners and eight cannon. The 

7* 
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following despatches forwarded to Bebreczen, discIoM 
his duccessea and subsequent plans: 

" March 15th. — ^In my despatch I had the happiness to men- 
tion, that I liad sent a corps against the Rothenthnrm Pass, in 
order as effectually as possible to cat off the communication of 
the. enemy with Wallachia. The division could not, however, 
advance far, as the whole Austrian army was in Freck, and con- 
Beqaently separated only by a mountain-ridge from the defile, 
and thus -my troops were threatened on the flank as they adr 
vanced. Nevertheless I got possession of this defile by a circa- 
itous movement ; and I shall not only defend this, but at th^ 
same time press the enemy in the direction of Cronstadt, from 
whence they will have great difficulty to pass the Carpathians 
in case they endeavor to fly to Wallachia. 

^ I shall commence these military operatioDS this Yery day^ 
etc^ etc BsM." 

'< Head-quarters, Rothenthnrm, 16th of March. — ^My opera* 
tioDs' yesterday, for driving the Russians from the RotheB» 
thurm Pass, were crowned with such success, that the samf 
night at eleven o'clock, we dislodged the Russians from this 
strong position. The 15th of March, the birthday of national 
freedom, could not be celehrated more worthily. At five o'clock 
this afternoon, the Russians took to the wildest flight, heels over 
head. Four Austrian generals, Puchner, Pfarsman, Graser, and 
Joricb, have fled with three companies to Wallachia, I havie 
myself very carefully inspected the Rothenthnrm Pass, and 
made such dispositions, that the Russians will find a difficulty 
in re-attempting to force their way through it. I have de- 
spatched another division of my army in pursuit of the Anstri- 
ans, who according to the reports given hy the prisoners we 
have taken, have fled dispirited and in disorder toward Cron^ 
■tadt Their main force is at Fogarasch, but the reaigoud fau 
9/Af just nwtM Freck. The en^my broks down thf bodi» 
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orar Uie OH behind them which checked our iwnuit ibr « time. 
Now, after the bridge has been restored, I shall continne tho pnr- 
snit with all poaeible vigor. I hope to take Csonstadt in the 
couTbe of three or four days, whereby the imperial Austrian 
army will be in part annihilated, in part dispersed, and at all 
events rendered incapable of disturbing the internal rest of this 
country. It will then be an easier taskOo reduce to obedi 
ence the single Wallachian bands, which stlU make their ap 
pearance. 

'* Postscript — ^After the taking of Cronstadt I shall immediately 
set out with a division for Hungary. 

••Bem.- 

It must be remembered in estimating the splendor 
of Bem's campaign, that his 10,000 men, were both 
poorly armed and disciplined, principally raw re- 
cruits, and hundreds swinging scythes and hatch- 
ets ; with whom, in an incredibly short period, he rer 
conquered a whole province. Besides cutting his 
way through a hostile population on every hand, 
along with Puchner's superior army, he drove across 
the frontier, 15,000 Russian auxiliaries. The last 
particular disclosed what was soon after officially de* 
dared, that the Autocrat was to have a part in tbt 
horrid game of Austrian invasion, and secure the 
immolation of Hungary in the destroying arms of tho 
Hapsburg Moloch. 

Bem's greatness and gallantry, are no more eon* 
qncuous than his humanity. He treated prisoners of 
war with kindness, and his soldiers with affeetioD* 
Kossuth was honored by the impetuous Pole; whow 
admiren may point triumphantly to the pages of im* 
partial history, for testimony against tha reitttateA 
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calumnies of the German and English Press. Pero* 
zel, who, after leaving Dembinsky's army, took 
command of the division at Szegedin, was equally 
victorious. He made a heroic assault upon Sz. 
Tamas, and carried that position, swept the Eoman 
entrenchments, and relieved the threatened garrison 
of Peterwarasdin. Somewhat deficient in military 
science, he was daring, courageous and unyielding, 
with fearlessness stamped upon his warlike mien, 
and- boundless self-reliance apparent in his bearing, 
both on the contested field and in the guarded camp. 

April 1st, the army of Hungary was concentrated 
between Gyongyos and Kapolna, directed toward 
Pesth, but designing to turn upon the enemy and out- 
flank the strong entrenchments of Bag and Aszod. 
The corps of Klapka, Damianics, and Aulich, accord- 
ingly advanced, and were joined by General Gaspar, 
the successor of Gorgey upon his promotion to chief 
command, who the same day encountered Schlick, 
and drove his division behind Hatvan: GodoUo was 
the last important position on the highway to Pesth, 
and it was determined to take this outpost of the 
CapitaL Ellapka hastened forward to the river Ta* 
pio, crossed by a single bridge leading to the town of 
Tapiobieske. A small force only was discernible 
guarding the place. The village was at the base of 
a mountain between which and the river, were 
dangerous quicksands. Klapka ordered the army 
across the bridge, to storm the town. But suddenly^ 
when within cannon-shot^ every dwelling became a 
pdoubt^ and opened a wasting fire upon the Hunga* 
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iiai38. Jellachich was in ambusli there, and a hasty 
flight alone saved the battalions so unexpectedly sur- 
rounded. Klapka with a part of his staff rode into a 
quagmire, and he escaped by the disguise of his coarse 
jappard, taken from a captured Serbian, and which 
/ he wore through the campaign of that eventful win- 
ter. In less than an hour, the village was carried, 
and the tri-color at nightfall waved over a thousand 
killed and wounded warriors of the fiercely contested 
field. On the 6th, it was ascertained that Windisch- 
gratz with the royal army was entrenched at Isaszeg. 
Preparations for a general engagement were com- 
menced. On the heights, one hundred and twenty 
cannon looked gloomily down upon the valley, where 
lay the fortified village shaded by an extensive for- 
est Klapka advanced upon one side, Damianics 
from the other, while Aulich lay between, fronting 
the woods. About noon of the 6th, the battle began. 
The Hungarians made a murderous onset upon 
the forest, and three times were driven back by a 
vastly superior foe. At length Aulich and Gaspar's 
cavalry came up, when again the charge upon the 
forest was made, and the enemy vanished before 
them, like the blasted leaves beneath their feet, when 
swept by flame. The victors entered the village 
burning at ten different points, the torch of a desper- 
ately bloody contest. Along a line of five miles, ar- 
tillery thundered, musketry blazed, and men fell in 
ridges between the hostile ranks. Then followed the 
fiflsault upon the fortress, which an officer engaged 
in the conflict, calls the " Gibraltar of the Country." 
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Sight in the hot breath of ordnance, a&d the tempest 
of balls from the heights, the Magyara took the garri- 
BOO, and planted the tri-color in the glow of tbesetting 
sun. 

Thousands were silent that ere, with ghaatly as- 
pect, imploring burial. Again a delay in the advanoe 
of Gen. Qaepar's regiments upon the GodoUo ro^d, 
saved the Austrians from a more ruinous, if not fatal 
rout Prince Windischgratz was compelled to ra- 
treat to Pesth, and gathered his forces on the Rako9 
field, to wait farther attacks of the victorious Gorgey. 

In the morning, the Hungarian army mftrohed l^* 
idly forward towards GodoUo, the last position of tbd 
enemy which could offer resistance on the highway 
to Pesth. The disasters at Isaszeg, left the flank of 
the Austrians exposed to attacks, and GodoUo waa 
abandoned except by the lingering corps, who were 
soon driven from the field. The Hungarians, exhaust* 
ed by frequent battles and long marches, halted at 
GodoUo. A council of war was held, attended by 
Kossuth. It was determined to direct the campaign 
against the Austrian force blockading Comorn, the 
"Key of Hungary." 

To deceive the Austrians, 10,000 men under Au^ 
lich, were left behind to watch Pesth, while Gorgey 
and Klapka, Damianics and Gaspar, advanced by 
forced marches towards Comorn, which had been se* 
verely pressed since December. These battalioBf 
commenced their movement on the 8th of April, and 
after four engagements rescued the Capital, bat wem 
obliged to leav^ $udA in the handa of the ex^^my'f 
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ganisoDy nambering about 6,000 men. The next 
day, Gorgey inarched upon Waitzen, lying betwieen 
his army and Comom, and held by 12,000 troops. 
Aware of Gorgey's approach, the foe waited behind a 
range of sandy hills, for the moment of attack. Da- 
mianics rushed forward in the driving rain which set 
in, and when Klapka advanced, the lines were reeling 
before the heroic onslaught. The town was soon 
stormed and taken. 

The Magyars took 800 prisoners, several cannon, 
and other military equipments, leaving General Gots 
among the slain, and themselves losing no more than 
thirty in the short but sanguinary battle. 

Kossuth was elated with the success of Hungarian 
arms, whose conquests he had witnessed surpassing 
tiie wildest dream of his illumined spirit. He had 
met and cordially embraced Gorgey, whose bravery 
thrilled the soldiery with enthusiasm, and filled the 
land with shouts of joy and adnlation. To crush* 
conspiracies and cabal among conservatives tired of 
war, and also to hasten the issue that now flamed 
like the sun before his patriotic mind, he proposed the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The 14th of April dawned a day decisive and im 
mortal in the annals of Hungary. 

She was henceforth to take her rank among the 
independent states of the earth, or the light of hei 
nationality was to go out in the gloom of oppression's 
night The crisis of her destiny had arrived. Oa 
tbe morning of this day, the Hungarian representa* 
firm gathered in tiie Protestant chuxeh of DehxeomxL 
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It was no magnificent temple, with splendid decora- 
tions, whose gorgeous shows conceals the purity of 
worship, but a plain edifice, whose unadorned sim- 
plicity better harmonized than pictured image or 
sacerdotal pomp, with the grandeur of the scene 
about to transpire. Within that sanctuary, the world' 
wide interests of humanity were now centering. The 
decision pending was to be like the pebble dropped into 
the ocean, whose circling waves were to reach the re- 
motest shores of that invisible deep of popular feeling 
which is sweeping away ancient thrones and hoary 
wrongs. With becoming solemnity the representa- 
tives of a struggling nation, met in this house of 
prayer to deliberate upon the formal question of Hun- 
garian Independence. The United States had boldly 
declared themselves a free and sovereign people, in 
the very face of the serried hosts of the mightiest 
nation the world then Jcnew, and why should not 
Hungary follow the example I This was the theme 
before them. Never was a sublimer spectacle beheld 
in that temple, than this assembly, bowed in supplica- 
tion for the help of the God of battles, both while they 
deliberated, and when they went to deadly strife. The 
voice of prayer was uttered by men who felt that in 
Jehovah alone was their strength. 

The worship over, silence reigned till Kossuth rose, 
and, in his always impressive manner, rendered 
more so by the momentous hour, addressed the As- 
sembly. He reported the victories that had attended 
the Hungarian arms; and then, in tones of impas- 
ttoned eloquence and ardent patriotismi he recount- 
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ed their wrongs. In startling colors lie pictared tfae 
centuries of their own sufferings and sacrifices for 
that proud dynasty whose iron sway had pressed their 
noble lineage to the dust. As he unrolled this moul- 
dering record of deception and unrequited toil, and 
pointed to each act as a warning spirit which they 
should heed, the Magyar blood quickened its flow, 
and every heart was ready to seal with its warm well- 
spring the eternal divorce. In the name of their coun- 
try and their God, he summoned them to break away 
trom the fetters rusting on their limbs ; and, rising in 
offended majesty, take their place among the &ee na- 
tions of the earth. 

As a formal declaration of their rights and resolves, 
he submitted to the Assembly the following 

« DECLARATION RELATIVE TO THE SEPARATION OP 
HUNGARY FROM AUSTRIA. 

** Wd, the legally constitated representatites of the Hungariaa 
nation assembled in Diet, do by these presents solemnly proclaim, 
in maintenance of the inalienable natural rights of Hungary, with 
all its dependencies, to occupy the position of an independent 
European State — that the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, as per^ 
jured in the sight of (rod and man, has forfeited its right to the 
Hungarian throne. At the same time, we feel ourselves bound 
in duty to make known the motives and reasons which have im* 
pelled us to this decision, that the civilized world may learn we 
have taken this step not out of overweening confidence in oui 
own wisdom, or out of revolutionary excitement, but that it is 
an act of the last necessity, adopted to preserve from utter de- 
struction a nation persecuted to the limit of the most enduring 
patience. 

** Three hundred yean have peaaed Mace tfae Hunguian natioii, 
11 
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Dy free election, placed the House of Aastria upon its thione, in 
accordance with stipulations made on both sides, and ratified by 
treaty. These three hundred years have been, for the country, % 
period of uninterrupted suffering. 

" The Creator has blessed this country with all the elements of 
wealth and happiness. Its area of 100,000 square miles pre- 
sents in varied profusion innumerable sources of prosperity. Its 
population, numbering nearly fifteen millions, feels the glow of 
youthful strength within its veins, and has shown temper and 
docility which warrant its proving at once the main organ of 
civilization in Eastern Europe, and the guardian of that civiliza- 
tion when attacked. Never was a more grateful task appointed 
to a reigning dynasty by the dispensation of Providence than 
that which devolved upon the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine. It 
would have sufficed to do nothing that could impede the devel- 
opment of the country. Had this been the rule observed, Hun- 
gary would now rank amongst the most prosperous nations. It 
was only necessary that it shohld not envy tlie Hungarians the 
moderate share of constitutional liberty which they timidly 
maintained daring the difficulties of a thousand years with rare 
fidelity to their sovereigns, and the House of Hapsburg might long 
have counted this nation amongst the most faithful adherents of the 
throne. 

" This dynasty, however, which can at no epoch point to a ruler 
who based his power on the freedom of the people, adopted a course 
towards this nation, from father to son, which deserves the appella- 
tion of perjury. 

******* 

'< Confiding in the justice of an eternal God, we, in the face of 
he civilized world, in reliance upon the natural rights of the 
lungarian nation, and upon the power it has developed to main- 
jain them, further impelled by that sense of duty which urges 
every nation to defend its existence, do hereby declare and pro- 
claim in the name of the nation legally represented by us the 
following :-« 

"let. Hungaiy, with Transylvania, as legally united with it 
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and its dependenciea, are hereby declared to conatitnte a free, inde- 
pendent, sovereign atate. The territorial unity of thia state ia de* 
elared to be inviolable, and ita territory to be indivisible. 

**Sd. The House of Hapebarg^Lorraine— having by treach- 
ery, perjury, and levying of war against the Hungarian nation, 
aa well aa by ita ontrageona violation of all compacts, in break- 
ing* up the integral territory of the kingdom, in the separation of 
Transylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, Fiume, and ita diatricta from 
Hungary— -further, by compaasing the destmcdon of the inde- 
pendence of the country by arma, and by calling in the disci- 
plined army of a foreign power, fiir the purpose of annihilating ita 
]iatk»ality, by vfolatkm both of the Pragmatic Sanction and of 
treatiea concluded between Austria and Hungary, on which the 
alliance between the two countriea depended— ia, aa treacherona 
and perjured, forever excluded from the throne of the united 
atatea of Hungary and Transylvania, and all their poasessiona 
and dcpendenciea, and ia herel^ deprived of the atyle and title, 
aa well aa of the armorial bearings belonging to the crown of Hun- 
gary, and declared to be banished forever from the united countriea 
and their dependenciea and poasessiona. They are therefore de- 
clared to be depoaed, degraded, and baniahed forever from the Hun- 
garian territory. 

** 3d. The Hungarian nation, in the exercise of ita righta and 
iovereign will, being deteimined to aasume the poeitk>n of a free 
and independent atate amongst the nationa of Europe, declares it 
to be ita intention to eatabliah and maintain friendly and neigh- 
borly relatk>na with those states with which it waa formerly united 
under the sanie sovereign, aa well aa to contract alliances with all 
other nationa. 

" 4th. The form of government to be adopted for the future wiU 
be fixed by the Diet of the nation. 

******* 

''And this resolution of oura we shall, proclaim and make 
known to all the nations of the civilized world, with the convic- 
tkm that ^he Hungarian nation will be received by them amongst 
the fne and independent nationa of the world, with the same friend- 
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sbip and free tcknowledgment of its rights which the Hungiilini 
proffer to other countries. 

<* We also hereby proclaim and make known to M the inhabi- 
tants of the united states of Hungary and Transylvania, and their 
dependencies, that all authorities, communes, towns, and the civiA 
officers both in the counties and cities, are completely set free and 
released from all the obligations under which they stood, by oath or 
otherwise, to the said House of Hapobuig-Lorraine, and that any 
individual daring to contravene this decree, and by word or deed in 
any way to aid or abet any one violating it, shall be treated and 
punished as guilty of high treason. And by the publicatioa of this 
decree, we hereby bind and oblige all the inhabitants of these couih 
ties to obedience to the Government now instituted foRually, and 
endowed vrith all necessary legal powers. 

^Deb&bczev, Afbil 14, 1849." 

The propositions were received with applause, anS 
adopted by acclamation. The representatives were 
irrevocably pledged to National Independence. The 
multitude without, excited by the expected event, had 
gathered around the temple, and caught the sublime 
decision with a shout of exultation, which rolled like 
thunder through the crowded streets. From city to 
city leaped the glad tidings; village and hamlet re- 
peated the stirring notes, till every hearth-stone from 
the Dravc to the Carpathian peaks had become warmer 
and brighter, in the air and beams of liberty. 

This great step needed another before it could attain 
the desired consummation. A man was required to 
take the reins of Revolution and guide the car of free- 
dom along its bloody patli. 

There was but one intellect in the nation equal to 
the work, and he stood forth so pre-eminent that no 
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Other name was whispered. The thoughts of every 
deputy tamed spontaneously towards him who had 
proposed the Declaration, as " the kan fob the 
HOUR." It was ncr time for party jealousy, and with 
the unanimity which had distinguished their proceed- 
ings, they appointed Kossuth upon the same day, 
"President Govebkob of Hungaby." 
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BATTLS OF VAOY SARLO — ^POSITION OF AFFAIRS IH HUKGART— BY- 
JOICniOS AT FESTH — KOSSUTH IT DSBRECZEN — ^MESSAGE TO THE 
ARMY — RUSSIAB INTERYE^TT0ir--8T0RMIRO OF BUDA — GORGET— » 
HUROARIAN ARMY — ^WALLACHIAB IHSURRECTION — GOVERNMENT 
REMOVED TO FESTH — MIUTARY MOVEMENTS — THE FALATDLAL 
HUSSARS. 

May 18th, the Hungarian army crossed the swollen 
uid rapid current of the Gran, upon a bridge hastily 
constructed of floating timbers and the ruins of build- 
ings, and the following day, unexpectedly, met a large 
division of the enemy at Nagy Sarlo. Klapka was in 
the advance, and Gorgey in the rear, making the tran- 
sit of the bridge. Without waiting for his battalions, 
the 22,000 recruits dashed forward to the combat 
against 84,000 Austrian troops. The fight was des 
perate, and for a while doubtful. 

The swaying, reeling columns were seen under the 
folds of the black and yellow,* and then beneath those 
of the tri-color. At length the Hungarian left wing 
closed with the enemy's right, and decided the for- 
tunes of the day. Damianicd then swept round the 

ti^ . 

^ Austrian colon. 
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garrison, and soon silenced the batteries. . The Ans- 
trians threw themselves upon the centre of the hostile 
forces, and after a destructive encounter, made their 
retreat, under hot pursuit. In this contest, General 
Klapka found himself in arms against his own brother, 
Captain Klapka, who adhered to the imperial cause. 
This was a mournful feature of the revolution. Father 
and son, brothers and friends, met in the slaughter, 
who had always before clasped hands in affection. 

The revolutionary army, lost 800 in killed and 
wounded, and took 3000 pnsoners in addition to the 
uncounted dead on the field. Tidings .<)f the victory 
reached Pesth, and General Welden, who had suc- 
ceeded Windischgratz in the chief command, with- 
drew from Pesth on the 23d, and left General Henzi 
with a strong garrison at Buda. General Guyon, tha 
hero of Schwechat, was appointed by Kossuth to the 
command of Comorn, and before the arrival of the 
army, had revived the courage of the garrison, around 
whose works the bomb-shells and red-hot balls of the 
enemy had been flying for months. This strong-hold 
lies at the confluence of two branches of the Danube, 
near the national frontier, and on the eastern extrem- 
ity of the island of Schutt Along the land side, or 
Palatinal line, is a semicircle of ramparts, and on the 
river banks, bastions increase the protection of the 
waters. Upon the approach of the army, the besiegers 
on the left bank of the Danube withdrew, and the 
fearful entrenchments of the Sandberg, were to be the 
scene of the decisive straggle. Soon after midnight, 
ihe storming of these worloi began. General Oayon 
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marclied ottt of the garrison with his troops into the 
field. The sky was lit up with fijing shells, and the 
fortress shook with the thunder of artillery. The 
Austrians sustained with their accustomed disci} )line 
and bravery, the enthusiastic onset of the patriots, 
till about 8 o'clock in the morning, when they gave 
way, and the fortifications were under the Hungarian 
banner. 

With Comom relieved and rejoicing, we pause to 
glance at the position of Hungarian afiairs; the crisis 
in the war of independen<}e. The army had made a 
brilliant manoeuvre, which will be recorded among the 
marvels of martial strategy. After a retreat for months 
before the superior force of the enemy, crushing hope, 
and sapping the strength of the army, the patriots 
suddenly halted, and wheeling upon the exulting foe, 
rolled back the tide of victory. The Austrians were 
defeated in every battle, and hurried their march across 
the plains over which they had swept with nodding 
plumes, shouting in their visionary conquest and hope- 
less annihilation of the democratic forces. 

In Vienna, the courtly circles had discussed the 
overthrow of the lawless hordes of Hungary, and 
smiled at their attempt to measure swords with Aus- 
tria. The press repeated the gossip, and mingled 
with the sentiments of pity for the unfortunate and 
mad adventurers, the eloquent reproo£ But when 
the gates of Comom were wide open to the footsteps 
of the undisturbed and triumphant Magyars, there 
was the deepest mortification, and a resort to false- 
hood to oover the shame of defeat The flight of the 
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Imperial battalioxis was represented as an artfiil strata 
gem, designed to hasten tiie ultimate min of the reb- 
els. The climate of the country was afSrmed to be 
destnictive, and the tidings of retreat across the Dan* 
nbe, with the desertion of Comom, an exaggeration. 
The truth at length prevailed over the delusion of un- 
principled courtiers. It was evident that Hungary 
had conquered with undisciplined regiments and 
gleaming scyth^ the royal troops, deepening the halo 
of her ancient glory. But we may drop a tear over 
tihis hour of success. It was grand, yet &tal. There 
lay Vienna, corrupt and trembling with the expectar 
tion of hearing soon the artillery of an avenging en^ 
my, whose approach would again spring the mine of 
popular fury baieath the throne. On the other side^ 
were the walls of Buda, whose iron-bound munition 
of rock, had long been the central fsuitness of Hun- 
gary, and within which were the brave troops of the 
Austrian Henzi. To storm Buda, the romantic and 
royal castle of the land, would be a difficult and splen- 
did exploit But a greater, and the only successful 
expedition, would be an advance upon Vienna. En- 
trenchment there would cripple the enemy, and fiir^ 
nish supplies. The decision between the adventurei^ 
was entirely in the hand of Gorgey. He determined 
at all hazards to gratify his boundless and base am- 
bition. He anticipated a post at the head of the War 
Department, and the &scination of Buda's historical 
glory would make the conquest a crowning honor ia 
his heroic campaign. He had talent, but no hearty 
and like the greater Napoleon, when Franee was at 

8 
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bib diepaeei^ ht was haunted with tbe proud di«m 
of a IMctator's raqo^. Three days of uselesB delay 
passed, trhen, April 29tb, Gorgej issued his orders £» 
Ilia march to Buda. Colonel Poltenberg was de* 
spatdied to watch the flying Austrians, and a part of 
the garrison at Oomom directed to dislodge those 
loyalists who had taken up a position on the Ldand 
(Oft Schntt. Oorgey disclosed his secret plot against 
Kossath by directing the plan of attack independent 
of the President's legitimate power. At this time. 
Faith was occupied by the brave, chivalrous bxA 
amiable Aulid^. From balconies, belfries and doorsi 
waved the Hungarian flag; the people, delirious with 
delight^ crowded the streets, throwing flowers in the 
IMth of tile soldiery, and making the welkin ring with 
dieent Their Buda only waa solitary and gloomy, 
tinder the Austrian colors. At Debreczen, the new 
seat of government, Parliament and people had re> 
oovered fh>m despondency, and participated in the 
general gratulation. The seats of the Upper House 
were again flUed by representativea fix>m all the coun* 
ties. Unfortunately, the members wasted renewed en- 
evgiea in fruitless debates and enactments, when united 
and. decided appeals to the nation, attended with ap» 
propriate legislation, would have sustained their Ohia^ 
and saved the country's cause. 

In Pariiament, the want of effidenoy, and in the 
temy the absence of harmony, gave to external eno» 
Mies a might otherwise impossible, and which m* 
iiwsd powerless the unexampled courage of the com* 
\ wamoR. It is propev here to add a passing no* 
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Um of Kossuth's life at Defarecxen. In one spadooi 
loom his secretaries were constantly employed, and in 
another he received strangers. He was brie{ and 
earefolly listened to those who addressed him. His 
industry and despatch were amazing. He was always 
at work. Calls often continued, and despatches ar« 
lived till past midnight He has indited a letter 
in German, another in French, and a third in Mag- 
yar at the same time, besides answering interroga* 
tionSy and busily writing himself. If the physician 
entered to inquire after his feeble health, he extend* 
ed his left arm, and while the medical adviser felt his 
pulse, with his right hand he moved the pen without 
a momentary pause. Toward morning, his secr^ 
taries sometimes fell asleep from mere exhaustion, and 
he would bid them retire, till he called for their ser* 
vises; which occurred before the dawn of day. He 
frequently took- no nourishment during the hours of 
business but a medicinal liquid he kept by his side. 
His recreation was a brief pastime with his children 
oa the greensward of spring, or a drive into an adja- 
cent grove with his faithful wife. The peasantry 
shouted *' Eljen Kossuth I" whenever he appeared on 
the way to Parliament, or returned to his dwelling, 
and were ready to form a breastwork before cannon 
and bayonets at his command. It is related of a peas- 
ant, that meeting another in a public-house, he drew 
from his pocket a two-florin note on Kossuth^s Hun- 
garian Bank, and said, "He is too good, he is too 
good, and would not injure any creature, and this will 
be his death. Why does he treat the prisoners sa 
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well, and prevent any harm being done them, while 
thej would exterminate us all, and destroy Hungary 
if diey could? But he cares for his enemies as if 
they were his own children. Look ye, here he has 
had printed, you see, on this note, Oerman, Serbian, 
Croatian, and God knows what besides, in order that 
not a human soul should be deceived. But what are 
the others to us? If I had been he, I would have 
written on it 'Eljen Kossuth I Ket forintT (Long 
live Kossuth! Two florins.) We should all have 
understood it, shouldn't we? But no, he is too good. 
Jesus Christ be with him I'^ 

(jeneral Klapka visited Governor Kossuth at Debrec* 
zen, who expressed his fears that Buda might resist the 
Hungarians, and the precious moment of decisive ad* 
vance upon the troubled enemy be lost forever. The 
resignation of Meszaros, of whose orders Dembinski in 
Upper Hungary complained, and which other generals 
disregarded, elevated Klapka to the War Department 
of the Cabinet; at his suggestion, more energetic 
measures were adopted. They are set forth in the 
Besolution which follows, forwarded to the commandera 
of the various divisions: 

* The probability of a Russian invasion, and the considerable rein- 
forcements which haye lately poared in to the Anstrian armies, 
make it incnmbent upon the Government, with all its powers, to 
provide for the defence of the coontiy. On the represenfeations of 
Geneial EUapka, tlie Secretary at War, I have therefore xeaolvad as 
follows : 

*'Tlje military forces of the nation are to act in concert and co- 
operate with the combined plan of defence adopted by the Govem- 
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** The ariiitnuy aad fancifal character of operatknu which aome 
commanderB, regardleaa of the direction o[ the campaign, have adopt- 
ed must he done away with. 

" For this purpose, the commanders of forces shall have the gen- 
eral plan of the campaign communicated to them. Each commander 
will likewise receive his separate instructions, informing him of the 
part his corps is to take in the operations. 

** Immediately after the capture of Buda, or in case of a failure, 
immediately after the establishment of a hlockading corps round tliat 
fortress, and the arrangement of the other corps on the Upper 
Danube, General Gorgey will proceed to this place to take the 
lead in the War Office, for the purpose of establishing the prep* 
arations for the defence of the country on a broad and solid foun- 
dation. 

** The oommanders of the various corps have hitherto taken it upon 
themselves to remove, translocate, appoint, and grant medals and 
orders to military officers. For the future, they are bound to appeal 
to the War Office, and in the higher grades to the Governor of the 
country for confirmation. On the field of battle alone shall the com- 
manderB be entitled to reward the merite of individuals, according to 
the best of their opinion. 

** This Resolution of the Council of Biinisters, and ite confir- 
mation by the Governor of the country, shall at once be com- 
municated to the army and the military authorities throughout Hun- 
gary. KOSSUTS." 

Austria had published the proclamation of BussiaD 
mtervention, while Gorgey was fortifying himself with 
80,000 troops before Buda. The murderous measure 
drove Count Stadion at the Capital mad, who foresaw 
the horrors it involved. The declaration exhibits the 
reciprocal fear and determinations of European Sover- 
eigns. 

" The' insurrection in Hungary has within the last 
months grown to such an extent, and its present as* 
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pect exkibitB so unmistakably the cliaraeter of a turioii 
of all the forces of the revolutionary party in Europe, 
that all states are equally interested in assisting 
the Imperial {i. e. Austrian) Government in its contest 
against this spreadiDg dissolution of all social order. 
Acting on these important reasons, His Majesty the 
Emperor's Government has been induced to appeal to 
the assistance of His Majesty the Czar of all the 
Bussias, who generously and readily granted it to a 
most satisfactory extent. The measures which have 
been agreed on by the two sovereigns are now exe- 
cuting." 

This addition of 180,000 Russians, incieased the 
enemies of Hungary to 800,000 men, most of them 
disciplined troops, opposed by 185,000 patriots, half 
armed, and with only 400 pieces of artillery. But the 
masses were the strength and hope of the righteous 
cause under God ; they were ready for any summons 
but to surrender. 

Kossuth addressed himself with resistless eloquence 
to the people ; urged their mustering in numbers equal 
to the allied foes, armed with knives, pitchforks, scythes 
and hatchets. He proclaimed a public fast as did our 
forefathers, who thus sought the indispensable aid of 
Jehovah in the hour of danger and approaching battle. 
After a bold and unavailing correspondence of Gorgey 
with Henzi, the dbmmandant of Buda, the storming 
of the fortress was fixed at midnight of the 16th of 
May. 

General Aulich was ordered to break through the 
Castle Gate into the Park, thenoe enter the fiartiMi ; 
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Q^nenl Enesioh and the third corps were dimsU4 
againet the Vienna Gate and its bastions^ and other 
divisions oommanded to take the remaining assailable 
points. At 2 o'clock in the morning the order for 
general assault was given. The solid columns ad- 
vanced into the tempest of bombs, grenades and red- 
hot balls, poured from the garrison. To increase the 
terrible subUmitj of the scene, immense piles of wood 
were set on flre by the Austriana, and the oonfli^^ 
tion illumed the entire field of oonflict Beneath thf 
lurid sky, the Danube rolled like a tide of lav» 
against Buda's reddened walla, and on its boiofli 
floated like fearful phantoms the fire-ships towards 
die pontoon bridga Around these, gjeamed the num* 
berless batteries, whose volleys shook the hills^ and 
aent the tidings of deadly combat over the distant 
plains, in the continual thunder that drowned ths 
wild hurrahs of the meeting foes. Against previoim 
stipulation, and with strange delight in Vandal deeds^ 
a fierce cannonading was opened upon lovely Pesth, 
to demolish its finished blocks of buildings, and blacken 
its quiet beauty. The brave Honveds,* were cut down 
by ranks, but their comrades returned with shouts to 
the charge. 

The gray dawn began to appear over the clouds 
of smoke tinged with the lightning of battle, and 
the strong-hold of Buda stood impregnable, though 
scarred and trembling before the shock. The lad- 
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ders were removed from the walls, and the command- 
ers retired with their troops .to their former entrench- 
ments. General Nagy Shandor, complained of Gor- 
gey's management, and conferred with Kossuth on 
the subject. The bitterness of hatred to Kossuth, was 
apparent in every act of Arthur Gorgey, who was then 
accused of treachery. ' At Debreczen, the indignation 
toward him and his declining fame, stung his proud 
spirit. He mustered his forces and made another and 
resistless assault upon Buda. His Honveds mounted 
the scaling-ladders in a blaze of artillery, and descended 
like a tornado upon the garrison. 

General Henzi fell in the breach, pierced with balls 
and bayonets ; Colonel Allnosh, attempting to spring 
a mine under the suspension bridge, by the explosion 
was cast a mutilated corpse at a distance from his 
ghastly commander. Aulich, Knezich, and young, 
gallant Leiningen, covered themselves and the arms 
of Hungary with glory. It was a dazzling victory for 
the despised rebels. Kossuth issued the following 
proclamation : 

" Praise to the hdy name of God ! Pmiae to the heroes of the 
National army, who sacrifice their lives to the liberation of oor 
conntry ! 

** The fortress of Buda is in our hands ! 

** The Government has received the following official report of this 
important event i-^ 

» * Buda, aist May, 5 o'clock, am. 
*The Honearian cc^ors are flying from the towera of Buda 
Castle ! The honveds are scaling the walls of the fortress on 
ladders ! The enemy's 34 pounders have hoisted the white flag! 
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" * Tlie fint attack, which was commenced at midnigfht, was dineU 
ed against the Vienna Gate. The Castle Gate and the breach 
were attacked at one o'clock in the morning, and continued to 
the break of day. A munieroas fire was directed upon our honveda, 
from the bastions, towers, and houses. Heavy stones were thrown 
down upon them ; but their devoted courage overcame the resistance 
of the enemy. 

** * The fire of the Austrian troops, though fierce and continnooa, 
has done less execution than might have been expected. But at 
this moment a street fight is commencing which is likely to lead to 
a great sacrifice of life. The enemv retreats from the bastions on 
the side of the Schwabenberg. One of their detachments holds 
out in a position near the Wesseinburg Gate. Through the breach 
the honveds pour into the fortress. The fire of artillery and 
musketry is already silenced in this part of -the town, but strong 
discharges of smul fire-arms are heard from the Pesth side of the 
fortress. 

'* * 6 o'clock 30m. a.v. 
'* ' A powder magazine has exploded. The street fight still con- 
tinnes in the fortress. 

"•7 o'clock, A.*. 
'* * The firing has ceased on all sides. Buda is conqwred /' 

** May the nation gather fresh courage and enthusiasm from tbe 
example of this success ! May the combat which is still impendiag 
be short, and the liberation of the country complete ! Peals of bells 
throughout the country, proclaim the victory of Hungarian arms. 
Pray to God, and thank him for the glory he hasTouchsafed to grant 
the Hungarian army, whose heroic deeds have made it the bulwark 
of European liberty ! 

•* Debreczen, 22d May, 1849. 

** The Governor of the Commonwealth, 

"Louis Kossuth." 

The storming of Buda under Oorgej, tnmed the 
current of poptdar feeling at Debreczen. Upon mo- 
tion of Szemere, Prime Minister, the Parliament voted 
to present the thanks of the country to him and his 
inyincible army, accompanied with "the grand cross 
of the Hungarian order of military merit" to Qorgey. 

6* 
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The piood General, conoeeling hie enmity towards 

Kossutli, which made favors a burden from him, 
replied to the committee of award, with plausible dis- 
simulation, that " his principles would not allow him 
to accept a mark of distinction ; that the mania for 
titles and orders was already rife amon^ the officers 
of his army, and that for the purpose of calling them 
back to the early purity of their purposes and tenden- 
cies, he felt it incumbent on himself to set them an 
example." 

To maintain the conquests gained, and prepare for 
further campaigns, it was decided that, " Dembinsky 
should protect Upper Hungary against the Russian 
invasion — the main army resting on C!omorn; the 
right should extend to the mountain cities, the left to 
the Bakony range ; the southern army under Vetter, 
^-as to remain in Baksa on both sides of the Danube, 
until Bem, with a part of his forces from Transylvania, 
should be advanced on a line with the other armies, 
when he was to take the chief command and resume 
the offensive. It was additionally resolved to form an 
army of reserve, at Szolnok, and also arranged that 
22,000 troops, under Klapka^ command, should be 
disposed in a fortified camp at Comom ; if the main 
army were repulsed and pursued these were to operate 
in the rear. 

'' In pursuance of this design, Klapka left the minis- 
try of war, and assumed command of the fortress and 
troops in and about Gomorn." 

At this period, the insurgent Wallachians agsdn 
Nfle upon the Magyazs, under the incendiary infltt- 
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0noe of Auitrkui agenti, who persiiAded the infttoata^ 
people that the Hungarian war was pioaecTxted to 
absorb their language and distinct nationality, frona 
which nothing but exterminating insurrectiona could 
aave them. 

Shoguna, a bishop, was the leader of the revolt 
Unsuccessful mediation was attempted, and an tmpar- 
alleled scene of slaughter followed. Churches on every 
hand were bonfires, houses were pillaged, women rav- 
iahed, harvest-fields wantonly desolated, and a hun- 
died Magyar villages laid in ashes. The sky was red 
above a crimson earth, and shrieks were the muaio of 
the general murder of helpless fisunilies. 

Meanwhile 0en. Bern attacked and routed the aeo- 
ond time, Malkowski's corps of 10,000 men, chasing 
him across the Wallachian frontier, and joined Perczel 
who had defeated the Servians, and was besiegii^ 
Temesvar. Dembinski with 10,000 troops was en.- 
oamped at Eperies and Kashau ; the defiles along iho 
line of Transylvania were strongly fortified, and tha 
divisions which stormed Buda advanced to tibe banks 
of the Waag and Upper Danube. 

Parliament returned to the re-conquered capital; 
Baron Haynau, the modem Nero, waa invested with 
the supreme command of the hostile iotota ; Genanl 
Gorgey was promoted to the Hungarian War Depart- 
ment, which he established at Buda, retaining in bis 
vaulting ambition also his conmiand in the army. To 
combine the honor of the two offices, he formed a 
Chancellery at head-quarters, which ever after, eape- 
dally under the influence of Bayer, hindered the op- 
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erations of the army, and increased the gulf of inex- 
cusable alienation from Governor Kossuth. Gen. 
Klapka, after his resignation in fevor of Gorgey, waa 
appointed Commander of the camp' and fortress of 
Comom^ the battalions on the Island of Schutt and 
Hght bank of the Danube. 

Additional changes were made in official appoint- 
ments, and on the whole, the prospects of the Hunga- 
rian army were passing under eclipse in the beginning 
of June. A message from Kossuth to Klapka gives 
a condensed view of the condition and designs of the 
country. 

" THE GOVERNOR OP THE COMMONWEALTH TO 
GENERAL KLAPKA. 

^ Mt deab General : 

^ The Gcvernment has at length arrived at Pesth. The people 
raceired us with exalting enthusiasm — ^for in our persons they 
cheered the idea of national liberty and independence. 

** 1 have received your two letters of the 3d and 3d June, and 
I rei^y to then as follows : 

** I helieve that the plan of operations which you submitted to the 
Calxnet Council at Debreczen, and which we accepted, was the re- 
sult of an undentanding between yourself and your friend Gorgey, 
and I had no reason to doubt but that after your departure for Co- 
mmi this plan would be brought to execution. I calculated the forces 
under your command to be-— 

The Garrison of Comom 8000 men. 

Kmetty's Corps 4000 <' 

Damjanitafa's Corps 7600 *< 

Poltenberg ,.,.., 8000 « 

Making a total of 37,500 men. 

^ But even if the corps under the command of Damianics had, for 
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flttfttegicftl pvpoMt, been oideied to the laft bnik, (a movenent 
which might always have served to cover Comom from that side,) 
I relied on your having still 20^000 meD, and that yon would have 
■0 difficulty in recruiting their strength to the number of 6000 



** But if this is not the case, I confess that I cannot but entei^ 
tain serious apprehensions, and I must entreat you to come to an 
understanding with the Secretary of War, and to induce him to a 
speedy execution of the said plan of operations ; for though firmly 
convinced of the importance of Comom, I cannot, if that place is 
to be regarded merely as a fortress, and not as a great entrenched 
camp, but consider it a serious loss that your talents, which require 
a larger sphere of action, and which, in this time of geneial ezerticHi, 
are indispensably necessary to the country, should be condemned 
to the keeping of Coroorn, which would be quite as safe in other 



<* I am in houriy expectation of the return from the Banat of 
Minister Vukowitsh. He will form one of the results of the re- 
cruiting of a corps of from 13 to 16,000 men. Unless this force ia 
to be placed under the command of Bem, there is no objection to 
its joining your army. But even if they are to join you, it is neces* 
aary that your forces be recruited by new enlistments. For this 
purpose it is indispensable that the War Office, and by means of 
that office I, myself, am continually to be informed of the numbers 
actually in the battalions, and of the number of recruits which have 
been sent to you. I recommend this affiiir to your particular no> 
tice. 

*< Under to^norrow's dato I mean to issue instructions for 
sending (for the use of your recruits) 1000 suits of summer reg> 
imentals, for the corps of Comom, as well as for that at Raab. 
A second supply of regimentals will follow in the course of neort 



<* I did not by any means find such an extent of prepaiationa 
hero as I had been led to expect fimn the promises of Lukats, fte. 
BntevMiinthe moat finvanUe case, I think it n e e aasa r y to eaCab- 
liah at Comom a manufactory of weapcoa and 
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'^ For this {mipoee I neoauMnd to jrni Mr. Szchely, wbo» fM 
know, 18 a clever and honest man. If yon think yon can rndte nan 
of him as commissioner of goods or purveyor of stores, I beg jmn 
viU inform me of it, and I will send him to yon. 

** The bearer of this is instructed to pay yon 1000 floffina. Aa-. 
other lemttlance to the same amount will fotk>w the liay after to* 
morrow. 

^ You will use all your energiea in the eonstnietion of the works 
end fortificatioos. I will take it upon mysdf to let you have the 
voney, and the commissioner Ujhazt is instructed to provide ywi 
with the laborera and implements. 

*< As to the question between an offisnsive and defenaive warfaie^ 
i 0m fyrmly convinced that the longer we delay acting on the o& 
fensive, the more prepared will the enemy be to meet us, and the 
mora difficult will it be to succeed. In the development of re- 
sources, the enemy has less obstacles to conquer than we have, 
especially since the want of weapons is becoming painful. In 
my opinion, it would have been very advantageous if we bad 
made use of the time in wliich the Russian intervention was pre* 
paring, for the purpose of attacking the Auatriana, who wem 
tlien isolated : or, at least, for the purpose of advancing on the Lay* 
tha. But whether or not the latter movem<^nt ia still advisable, 
depends upon the powers at the enemy's disposal. If the state- 
ment of 15,000 men on the left, and 25,000 on the right bank, be 
true, we might, indeed, by a prompt and energetic movement, attack 
them on either shore. I propose to confer on this natter with Gor- 

<* But the ■K>8t important point of the operatkma is, that Conmni 
may be placed in a most efficient state of defence. 

** General Lahner has sent several thousand muskets to Coaom 
to be repaired, but I do not believe that your factory will suffice to 
do the wotk with sufficient despatch. If auch be the caae, yo« will 
plaMe to send* part of these mudceU ha^ I nena to pat ikifli 
Into iheiMidBef the Pealii i 
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" G«BeA] Lahner has likewise sent 600 ewta. of saltpetre to 
CoiDorn, to be naed in the fabrication of gunpowder. Yonr pow- 
<Ser-ini]l is atill to be built : when can it work 7 I think Geneml 
Lahner would have acted more judiciously if he had sent this trans- 
port of saltpetre to some place where the powder-mills are actually 
at work. Whenever yours is so, I will take care that you are plen- 
tifslty supplied with materials. 

•* Yours sincerely, j 

« Pesth, June 7tb, 1849. Kossuth." 

It was with Hungary in 1849 as with America in 
1776. The comprehensive mind and disinterested af- 
fection for his country of a single man, was the defence 
and hope of the nation. 

The Austrians were recovering from the mortifying 
paralysis of overwhelming defeat, and sustained by 
the locust swarms of Eussia, meditating anew the 
annihilation of Hungary. The fears Kossuth ex- 
pressed in his letter to Klapka^ darkened during every 
moment of Gorgey's delay to act according to the 
wishes of the Government and Generals at Pesth, 
and hasten to avert the calamity which must attend 
the concealed plans and wasted time of the haughty 
chieftain. At this crisis, an exciting and romantic 
display of heroism broke like a gush of sunlight 
through clouds, upon the army and people. 'A com- 
pany of 120 Palatinal hussars in Upper Austria, 
sympathizing with their brethren in the Hungarian 
army, seized a favorable hour, and dashing away 
toward the interior of their surrounded country, cut 
through opposing troops, marched along mountain 
slopes and deep defiles, and made their rapid flight 
to Papa, to enlist under the tri-colors of the Common- 
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wealth. The perils, fatigues and escapes of these war- 
riors, the bravest in the ranks of either host, remind 
ns of the tales of the Crusaders, and the knight-errantry 
of past centuries. There was an electric thrill in the 
advent of the hussars, and Klapka promoted the ser- 
geant who led them to a lieutenancy, and decorated 
him with the " third class of the Order for Military 
Bravery." 

On the 12th of June the Austrians reached Csorna, 
under General Wiss. To discipline Colonel Kmetty's 
division, they were ordered to meet the enemy cross- 
ing the Baab ; they made a forced march of thirteen 
hours, and at five o'clock the next morning appeared 
before the village where the hostile troops were drawn 
up in order of battle. The command to charge was 
given, and an impetuous struggle followed. The 
Hungarian hussars and Austrian lancers closed with 
the fearless desperation of mountain tigers. They 
fought like men who forgot that on any others de- 
pended the victory. When Csorna was carried by the 
columns on the south, every jifih hussar lay in his 
blood, pierced with wounds. General Wiss fell, and 
about 200 of his troops. 

By this time Haynau, with his main Austrian force, 
held Pressburg; Grabbe was marching toward the 
cities dotting the mountainous region, and Prince 
Paskienitsbe with his Bussian host was at Dukla. 
Forty thousand more of the troops of the Autocrat 
were advancing toward Transylvania, while Jella- 
chich, re-conquering the ground won by Perczel in 
ihe Batska country, moved forward with his Croa- 
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tiana These mighty armies were uniting around 
central Hungary, and sweeping on to force the encir- 
cled Magyars to decisive conflict — a general battle on 
Hungarian plains. Gorgey could no longer beat time ; 
he must either make defensive preparations, and pro- 
tract the war, or concentrate his battalions, and stake 
the issue upon a bold assault upon the gigantic foe. 
Gorgey plainly should have maintained the defen- 
Bive, strengthened his position at Comorn, and com- 
pelled the Austrians to disclose their designs. In this 
attitude, while strengthening his force, he could have 
watched the enemy, and taken them by suprise when 
divided by reconnoitering detachments. But Gorgey 
seemed infatuated ; blind with Haman's jealousy of 
a nobler mind^ which cast his own in shade, he re- 
solved to act aggressively, and sacrifice the manifold 
advantages in his grasp, for the doubtful experiment 
of offensive battle. In the selection of his field, hy 
exhibited an insane carelessness of results. H3 
marched his second and third corps, upon the marsh/ 
plains that lie between the Waag and Danube, to 
fight a superior force strongly encamped on the right 
shore of the Waag. Advancing along the river to- 
wards Zsigard, and after successful skirmishes by the 
way, they had a general engagement there. A deadly 
conflict terminated in the defeat of the Hungarians. 
Notwithstanding, Gorgey prepared for another battle 
under similar difficulties, and on nearly the same 
ground. 

The gallant Elapka wrote an earnest protest to the 
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plan cf operationa, from which we give an extract to 
abow the feeling of able Generals toward Gorgej : 

** Mt dbab Friend : — 

** Some weeks ago, when I drew up the plan for the defence of 
the country, I had cause to believe that it would obtain your ap- 
probation. I am sorry to find that I was mistaken, and that 
your views differ from mine. I have for some time been con- 
vinced of this fact, hy your directing the first corps to the Neu- 
tra; and my conviction has been stren^hened by the late ofien- 
aive movements of the second corps in the Shutt, and acinas tha 
' Nenhausel arm.' Give me leave, therefore, to submit my views to 
yon, not as an ofiicer who serves under you, but as a friend. 

''In the first instance, situated as we are, I must prononnoa 
against any hasty movement in the ofilbnsive. An offensive war, 
with frequent defensive reactions — such is our task at this 0K>- 
nent. It is the highest task, while it is the simplest in a oif 
tional warfare. If we can but succeed in gaining time to racrait 
and concentrate our forces, we need not fear for an opportunity 
to annihilate the enemy's power; such an opportunity will, in 
that case, occur in the regular course of things. For God's sake, 
do not let us resign ourselves to illusions ! Only a practical le- 
Tiew of our condition — a calm and delibenite survey of the dan- 
gers which on every side surround us, can enable ua to wofk tfaa 
aalvation of the country. 



" I protest that we ought not to be too greedy of victory, but that 

. we ought, in the South, as well as here, to re-form our available 

forces, 80 as to make them a guarantee to our cause, in order 

to avoid the necessity of staking tlie present and future welfare of 

the country on a single and desperate cast 

** Let me therefore entreat you, at your earliest convenience, to 
give existence and shape to the lower army, and to consign ili 
command to energetic and trustworthy hands. As for this past 
of the country, let Gomom be the hinge on which oar opeiatioiii 
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tma; our positioD roaul that f brtro M it niicli nore Kkaly to 
awe the enemy than our feigned assumption of offensive warfara. 
It is the latter which the Aastriana most desire, since it erentu* 
ally wiii turn to their own advantage. Do not let us be deluded. 
The Imperialists are likely to hold back for some time, for the 
purpose of inducing us to leave our positions. What guarantee 
have we for the result of tlie contest, if weiall into this trap? 
And if the fate of war turns against us, who is to restore to the 
army its courage and confidence? Let the Austrians attack us, 
since they would conquer Hungary, and attack they will and 
must, though they do not at all seem to like the idea of such a thing, 
here on the Upper Danube. 

** The perseverance in so imposing an attitude of defence as xmr 
present, is, in my opinion, what circumstances command «s to 
do. Nor ought we to swerve from this line of action-^or tn-ae- 
tion if you please— until circumstances are changed, and niitil wo 
have completed our preparations. 

*^ In conclusion, let me entreat you again to send forces — do mat- 
ter where they come from — to the Drave. 

« Raab, 18th June, 1849." 

But Gorgey was never jwrerved by counsel, from a 
fftvorite plan. On the 20th, he took command in 
person of the Hungarian troops bivoaacking at Aszod. 
It was his purpose to make a grand onslaught upon 
the enemy, and regain the glory lost^ while he added 
laurels to his own brow. The dense fog early rolled 
away, revealing to the long lines of Austria, the Mag- 
yars in battle array. At 10 o'clock, Colonel Ashboth 
made a powerful charge without waiting for Gorgey, 
and the cannonading of the hostile battalions opened 
like the explosion of a magazine. Colonel Mandi 
drove their cavalry to Feied, where a halt was madet, 
and pifpftratiftiw &r tba heat of oox^est 
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Pered was guarded by several Imperial battalion^ 
and two batteries. Colonel Ashboth planned an as- 
sault with five battalions and two batteries. It was 
apparent that here would be decided the fortunes ci 
the day, and the attack was commenced with great 
deliberation and courage. The Hungarian troops 
went steadily forward through a storm of grape and 
grenades, till an advanced battalion reached the 
church. Then a masked battery was opened by the 
enemy, and the volleys of discharge cut the brave 
ranks like hail upon the vernal herbage. Ashboth 
saw with agony the retreat that followed, for upon 
their success hung the cause of the Magyars on that 
battle-field. He rallied his flying troops, and again 
led them to the charge. Bight before the blaze ol 
the decimating tempest, he swept the principal street, 
and every rood of land, and every threshold reddened 
with the tide of carnage. The legions closed in mor- 
tal combat, as if the terrific scene were one of per- 
sonal encounter. Foes fell in each other's arms, out* 
stretched in slaughter, and the blood of many nations 
mingled in the sluices. The Austrians toward noon 
began to reel before the furious charges of the Mag^ 
yars, and at 2 o'elock, P. M., were hastening in disor- 
derly retreat toward Galantha. The patriotic troops 
held the torn tri-oolor above the dead and wounded 
that paved the streets of scathed and blackened Pe- 
red. Gorgey appeared at this juncture, and wounded 
in spirit because Ashboth had charged without his or- 
der, removed the hero from command. Meanwhile 
a Russian foroe of 16,000 troops aniyed ftom Press* 
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burg, putting two battalionfl againrt each one of the 
Magyars. Besides, the Hungarians had gone thirty 
six hours without th^ir rations. But Gorgej deter 
mined to attempt to break the enemy's line. At ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 21st, the Austrian ar- 
tillery opened a fire upon Pered, while at Kiralyrev 
Qorgey ordered an attack. The royalists yielded to 
the attack at first; but uncovering their batteries, 
they poured in a destructive fire. 

The Hussars retreated, and the Austrians made a 
furious pursuit. The scene between Kiralyrev and 
Pered was a confused intermingling of cuirassiers and 
lances. Bohemians, Poles, Austrians and Magyars, 
killing and charging in a general and horrible run- 
ning fight. Suddenly, from the fields of Pered, an 
unexpected blaze of musketry welcomed the foe, and 
in a panic of fear, they fled from the bleeding yet vie* 
torious hussars. Yet there lay two grand columns of 
the enemy between the villages ; and Oorgey leaving 
Pered to meet them, that place was attacked and car* 
ried, which was followed by the taking of Kiralyrev ; 
the Magyars made an orderly retreat toward Aszod. 
Attempting to force their way through Kiralyrev, thefe 
was another mortal strife, and after three 'desperate 
charges, Gorgey succeeded, piling ghastly bodies upon 
the esplanades of flowers and the hearthstones of 
home. In these battles, Hungary lost 2,600 men, 
and Austria at least as many. This holocaust was 
fearful, and without great results to the cause of 
freedom. Gorgey had let the glorious moment of 
confident hope paas fiir bloody experimenti^ and 
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kenceforwmrd Hongarj hastens wiih tnotflflnt 
quests to her falL 

Klapka bad been skirmishing with the enemy on 
the right bank of the Danube, sometimes pursuing 
and again retreating, with the unceasing sound of 
the fierce cannonadiag at Pered, resounding over 
his desponding and weary battalions. At As2X)d 
bridge, the Imperialists again came upon the Hunga* 
rians and were defeated, though an earlier and uni« 
ted attack would have routed — perhaps destroyed the 
patriotic army. Gorgey hastened to the Waag in a 
peasant's cart, like a subdued lion, chafing under de* 
feat and dispirited in view of the awful future. The 
Austro-Bussian forces were elated by recent success^ 
and concentrating their strength, left Pressburg, and 
moved forward upon Baab. It was another momen- 
tous crisis, to which the Central Chancelry of Gorgey 
and himself were strangely blind. Colonel Bayar 
was at the head of that Board, a temporizing, suspi* 
cious man, whose suggestions always outweighed 
with Gorgey, the oracular voice of Kossuth. Instead 
of marching troops to Baab, with the advantages of 
position and equal numbers, the divisions were idle or 
ordered to less important posts, while ** the Butcher'' 
Haynau, was advancing. Baab is a finely built city 
of 20,000 inhabitants, at the confiuence of the rivers 
Baab and Babnitz with the Danube, and a common 
centre of highway to the Hungarian capitals, and the 
Austrian cities. 

Its fortifications were old as the Turkish wan of 
«h0 lOth eentnty, of whtdi the FMich in 1809 wpwmi 
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obIj a ni^ baslkm guarding the Baab. Upon thft 
garriflon of 6,000 BoldieiB, the Austrians marched on 
the 27th of June, with 40,000 troops. The asBault 
began at noon, and at six P. M.. when Klapka arrired 
at Dove Inn^ near the citj, Gorgey was rallying his 
flying battalions. The brave Colonel Kossuth held hia 
groond against eight times hia number of men. The 
fight was bloody, powder-carts exploded, ordnance weM 
erushed to the soil slippery with gore, and the artillery 
cut down by ranks. Thus that band, shouting '^ Eljem 
Kossuth I" '' Hurrah for Hungary I" as often before, 
bore for hours the surges of battle, beating furiously 
upon them as the ocean smites a cliff that falls only 
because it must. 

The Magyars fell back to Dove Inn on the Gonyo 
n>ad» where Gorgey assumed in person the command. 
General Klapka departed via Gomorn, for Pesth, to 
confer with Kossuth. The rapid succession of disas- 
ters, and progress of the Russians in Transylvania and 
northern Hungary, threw the nation into a maze of 
anxiety and terrific apprehensions. Klapka passed 
through crowds gathered on the banks of the Danube^ 
to hear the last tidings from the scene of confiid 
With his brave heart oppressed and bleeding for Hun- 
gary, he entered, July 1st, the silent streets of the 
Capital ; a few weeks before, along those street*?, surged 
the tide of humanity to sounds of music, and rending 
the air with shouts of gladness. 

Kossuth bitterly lamented thd operations upen the 
Upper Danube, and the influence of Colonel Bayer. 
General Pexczel went into a blaze of passion reapetting 
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Oorgey's movements. GoTeinor KosButii urged a re- 
treat of the northern forces, to join Yiaockis' diTision, 
and concentrate on the Theias or Moros. He regarded 
thiB plan as the only possible means of averting the 
impending ruin fiK>m his pillaged coantrj. Gorgej 
promised to obey the order, and then arranged his 
own plan of agdn meeting the enemy. The Grovem* 
ment resolved to remove him, and appoint Meazaros^ 
who was a patriot, but had lost the confidence of the 
army in his ability to guide the campaigns. The fol- 
lowing de^atches were sent by a courier to Klapka 
after his departure from Pesth for Comom : 

" Mt dear General : 

*< Gorgey has broken his word, which he pledged to a minister of 
state and two generals. 

''He shall remain Secretaiy-at-war, but the chief oommoA 
cannot be aHowed to rest another moment ia bis hands. The 
Fisld-Marshal-Lieatenant Mesiaros has been appointed to that poet 

*' Perhaps Gorgey will refuse to obey. That would be in&raous ! 
It were treason — as, indeed, the breach of his word, and his blind 
submission to Bayer's influence, is akin to treason. 

* General ! the liberty of our country and the liberty .of Europe 
depend upon there being at this moment no diseensioas, no party 
quarrels in the army. 

<' In yon I respect a Roman character. Oar country and our 
liberty above all I Support General Meszaros. My reesona I mean 
to communicate to you. God and history will judge us. 

** I am sure, General, I shall not be deceived in you. 

^ KottSUTU, 

** Governor of the Comraoowwltk 
•Pbsxk, let July, 1849." 

"The Governor of the Commonwealth to Geneial Ekpbu 
"■By tfaeee preeenta, I inibcm yoo, thtt, faytke nywilty whkh 
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the- comitTy haa given me,- and with the coansel and assent of 
the eoancil of mimsteTs, I have this day, in the name of the peo- 
ple, appointed the Field-Marahal-LieutenaQt Luaros Mesntfos 
to be Commander-in-chief of all the troops of our country. And 
with these presents, I decree and ordain in the name of the peo- 
ple, that the armies, corps, divisions, garrisons of fortresses, and 
all other forces, whatever their names or denominations may be, 
•haH yield an unconditional obedience to the orders and instmc- 
tionB of the said Lazarus Meszams, and shall consider it their 
bounden duty to recognize him, the said Lazarus Meszaros, as 
their lawful Commander-in-chief; and whoever shall act against 
his orders, that man is, and shall be considered, a traitor to the 
conntiy. 

** In the name of liberty and the people, I summon yon by your 
patriotism, of which your heroism and devotion have given such 
signal pfoofs, that you shall see this decree punctually executed by 
your corps, and do all you can to preserve the union, i^ch, in the 
present dangerous moment, can alone save our country, and indeed 
the liberty of Europe, and to coK>perate now, as you did formerly, 
for the salvation of our country and of liberty, with your tried 
fidelity, loyalty, heroism, and disregard of all personal feelings ; 
and for the same I give you the thanks of the country, the high 
rewards of self-esteem, and the verdict of history : with my sincerest 
raspects. 

** The Governor of the Conynoawealth, 

** Louis Eossxtth." 
« For the Secretarynit-War, 

<' SZSMERE, 

*« Prendent of the Cabinet 
-Pbsth, 1st July, 1849/' 

General Klapka reached Comom the 2d, and at 
eight o'clock A.M., the Anstrians and Kussians ad- 
vanced upon the entrenchments, held by 22,000 men. 
This camp without the fortress, lay along a range of 
bilk on the banks of the river, the most elevated of 

9 
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wluch is thQ MoQoetor — ^tlie Mount Defianoe of their 
ftrong fortifications. Here Gorgey should have ral- 
lied his strength, and beaten back the foe. But he 
^iher fidled to see, or did not care what might be the 
issue of losing that strongest ground in possession of 
the troops. Through the vineyards of Szony the 
bayonets gleamed, swifUy followed by the sweeping 
l)attaIiooa of the young Emperor, who, encouraged by 
lata viotories, had placed himself at the head of the 
allied army. They carried the outposts, and dis- 
played triumphantly the black and yellow banner on 
the walls. At this moment of peril Gk>rgey appeared 
in the entrenchments, and revived the enthusiasm of' 
the Hungarians. Wherever the danger deepened, and 
balls flew the most thickly, Goigey's erect and haughty 
Ibvm was seen, a sneer of disdain upon his lips for 
the fbe, blended with a smile of contempt for death. 
The Austrians advanced upon Monostor, but after 
half-girdling it with bodies, retreated. The left wing 
mapohad upon Seony^ and over piles of slain men, re- 
conquered the village. The beautiful vineyards 
around it were a wine-press of hearts, and countless 
groans were there instead of the vintage song. At 
half-past mx o'clock, Haynau advanced upon the 
r HuQganavi centre, and was met by the hussars, who 
dashed like a cataract upon the cavalry. Swords and 
bayonets grossed and flashed through blood, and the 
wild hurrah drowned the tones of Bagotzky's march, 
to which the soldiers charged. Gk>rgey was wounded 
in the head^ and left the field Over heaps of the 
^lain, the combatants fired their last shot at nine 
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o'clock P.M. The Austrians retreated to their former 
position, and Szony was in the hands of the Hun- 
garians. 

Nearly 2,000 Magyars had fallen, and a still larger 
number of the Austrians. It was unfortunate for 
the cause of Hungary, that the despatches ordering 
Gorgey's recall had reached Comorn, and were known 
among the troops, while the fearless General lay 
wounded; the halo of this brilliant engagement 
around his couch of suffering, to the ardent Magyars, 
cast his manifold sins into the shade of foi^giying top- 
getfkilnesB. 
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CHAPTER X. 

dOBGET BETAIKS COMMAND — CSAO'l's IMTERTIEW WITH KLAFEA 
^-GOKGEY's ambition — KOSSUTH — BATTLE OF COMORN — XLAPKA 
AT THE FORTRESS BATTLE OF HERKALY — KOSSUTH's RES- 
IGNATION IN FAVOR OF GORGEY — SURRENDER AT VILUAGOS — 
SCENES AT PESTH AND COMORN — CAPITULATION OF TttE FOR- 
TRESS — EXECUTIONS — KOSSUTH's FLIGHT — HIS FAREWELL TO 
HUNGARY — RESTDENCE AND SCENES AT WIDDIN — HE REFUSES 
TO RENOUNCE HIS PROTESTANT FAITH — LETTER TO LORD 
PALMERSTON — BEM's CHARACTER AND DEATH — KOSSUTH RE- 
MOVED TO KUTAHLA. — MADAME KOSSUTH JOINS HIM — EM- 
BARKATION ON BOARD THE MISSISSIPPI — DIFFICXn-TIES AT MAR- 
SEILLES — SAILS FOR ENGLAND. 

A COUNCIL of war was called, in which General 
Klapka acted as mediator between the government 
and the array. The officers declared their confidence 
in Gorgey, and unanimously assented to Klapka's 
proposition of petitioning Kossuth to permit Gorgey 
to retain his command and resign the Department of 
War. This calmed the excitement; Nagy Shandor 
and Klapka set out for Pesth. The Governor and 
his advisers decided to compromise the matter, by 
Gorgey's resignation of the War Office and obedience 
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to MeszaroB as commander-in-chie^ while he remain- 
ed at the head of the army of the Upper Danube. 
The venerable Csanyi saw his country's hastening 
doom in Gorgey's deeds and continued influence. 
Taking Klapka by the arm during a conference at 
Kossuth's residence, he invited him to a separate 
apartment ; and when they were alone, tears of agony 
filled the furrows of his haggard face, and he assur^ 
Klapka that the nation was on the verge of an abyss. 
But salvation was possible, he added, ''if Gorgey 
would consult his heart as well as his head," and 
break away from the charm of Bayer's guilty policy. 
In conclusion, he remarked with great emotion : ''As 
for me, I am old. I have nothing to lose I K Pesth 
is again given up, I shall again be the last who leaves 
it Perhaps I'll go to Szegedin, and even to Arad ; 
but beyond Arad I will not go. I am too old to be 
an exile. I do not care what will happen to me, — 
it is the thought of my country which harrows my 
soul I" 

Ellapka returned to C!omom, which he reached in 
the night after his departure from Pesth. He found 
Gorgey recovering from his wound, and handed him 
the orders of Government, over Kossuth's hated name. 
He ran his eagle-eye over the decrees, and a shadow 
like that of a rising storm-cloud passed across his am- 
ple brow. But his wonted self-command returned 
after brief reflection, and the marble impassiveness 
of expression uniformly his, excepting in the rage of 
battle or passion, concealed the bitterness of his q)irxt^ 
He then proposed an expedition upon the right 
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bank of the Danube, through the serried ranks of the 
enemy's overwhelming host. This would divide the 
force which should be concentrated on the line of 
Pesthy and keep the army with the Government He 
was opposed in the Council of War, but by withering 
sarcasm aimed at the pride of military character, he 
succeeded in carrying the main plan of campaign. 

Since the moment Gorgey received his orders from 
ike Hungarian Committee of Defence, without royal 
or martial influence over his ambitious nature, he felt 
Irith Napoleon, that upon his greatness and military 
&ill, hung the fate of Hungary. The want of 
promptness and decision in the revolutionary Ministry 
at times, increased this haughty independence, which 
at length directed his aspiring genius against the pure 
and disinterested Kossuth. Besides, he viewed 
everything from the height of military glory, and 
had no confidence in the invincible strength of the 
eommon people, the rock of Kossuth's reliance and 
confident hope. Consequently he was reserved and 
mysterious even to his friends, while he treated con- 
temptuously the Government But, as not unfrequent* 
ly in the world's history, by the fascination of his 
brilliant mind, and his bravery in conflict, he held to 
the last the affections and enthusiastic faith of his 
battalions, and returned it with ripening designs, ixk* 
volving the destiny of the Hungarians and the liber^ 
ties of Europe. 

At this crisis, Gorgey was prostrated with a burn- 
ing fever. Kossuth urged a junction of PercaePa 
10,000 troops ready to cross the Tbeiss, and Yisocki^s 
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diTkooQ whioh had reached Gzegled, with Elapka^H 
forces, and a sxtppreflsion of dkaenaiona and intrignei 
in the army of the Upper Danube. These indispen- 
sable movements, with the general uprising of th« 
masses, would give promise even then^ ef tiie nation'ii 
rescue from the emSrace of a merciless enemy. Nagy 
Shandor immediately I^ the fortress with the first 
corps, and Klapka was preparing to follow, and meet 
the adyanoing battalions upon the left bEtnk of the 
Danube, which was firee from hostile troops, when in- 
telligenoe came that Gorgey was offended with Shan^ 
dor's march without his order, though too ill ta 
advise upon the necessity for immediate action, and 
that the commander-in-chief had tendered his res* 
ignation. General Klapka was entreated to recall the 
troops, and, yielding to Gorgey's plan <»f retreat^ re* 
tain him in the army. Fatal concession 1 the mis- 
taken patriots who urged it^ learned their error on th4 
aeaffbld. On the 11th of July, after delays whioll 
augmented the power of the allied army, the decisive 
battle begaat under the walls of Comom. The Gov* 
emment had removed from Pesth to Ssegedin, and the 
Austrians had reached Buda. The Magyars fought 
well, opening avenues through the lines of the foe, 
which were instantly filled with the exhaustlesB 
troops of the Empires combined in this crusade 
against freedom. Gorgey looked down from the 
heights of his entrenchments upon the fierce charges 
cutting down almost to a man the staffs of his bravest 
generals^ until he was reluctantly convinced that t^ 
break through the coil of the victorious foe, whoB# 
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grasp he had invited, was impossible. The aUemattve 
was now between the defensive at Ck>morn and retreat 
At noon of the 13th, the rear of Gorgey's division 
crossed the Waag bridge, and Ellapka^ with deathless 
heroism, like a lion returning to his lair, prepared to 
defend his fortress, and make Goinorn the last bold 
castle of Hungarian rights, on which should play the 
sunset glory of liberty. 

Gorgey encountered the Austrians at Waitzen, and 
after temporary victory was obliged to retreat, and 
continue his flight towards the Theiss. A rear-guard 
fight with the pursuing enemy, and the fatigues of 
the march, diminished the battalions one fifth before 
reaching Tokaj. Kossuth was watching the aspect 
of affairs with sleepless anxiety, and started to meet 
the retreating army, and by his wondrous accents re- 
animate them, and save if possible fix>m defeat, bat 
the approach of the hostile detachments prevented, 
and he returned to Arad. The burden of military 
operations fell upon Eiapka, who determined to at- 
tack the Austrians at Csem and Eerkaly, and at least 
by diverting the invading forces, support the southern 
army. The assault was brilliant; Klapka moved 
forward from Csem, which was abandoned at his ap- 
proach, and joined Sehulz and Jonik at Puszta-Her- 
kaly. General Klapka ordered his storming columns 
forward upon the enemy^s entrenchments blazing 
with ceaseless discharges, while Sehulz with unpar- 
alleled bravery, shouting "Eljen a Magyar T led his 
small cohort through the driving hail of grape and 
musketry, to the parapet of the Austrian works. Vie- 
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toiy perched tearfully upon the torn tricolor, floating 
over heaps of manly forms. A thousand Austrians 
were lying in their blood, and a thousand more were 
prisoners of war, among whom were forty-eight officers. 
In addition, twelve field-pieces were taken, 3,000 mus- 
kets, and 2,000 head of cattle. Klapka advanced to 
Baab, where wreaths of flowers were showered upon 
his hussars, and peasants white-haired with age crowded 
round the hero, asking earnestly if the time for the 
peopk to rise bad come. 

Alas I Kossuth had yielded to the pressure of calam- 
ity before the news of these glorious deeds reached him, 
and resigned his high office to Gorgey. 

It was Kossuth's transparent honor and patriotism 
that decided him in his estimate of Gorgey's character. 
He hoped to satisfy the traitor's ambition, and save 
the country by resigning in his favor, conferring a 
Military Dictatorship upon him in whose hands was 
virtually the trailing standard of Hungarian free- 
dom. Kossuth set forth his convictions in a last 
address. 

-KOSSUTH TO THE NATION. 

** After the nDfortanate battles, wherewith God, in these latter 
dajs, has visited dbr people, we have no hope of our successful 
continaance of the defence against the allied forces of Rassia and 
Austria. Under such circumstances, the salvation of the national 
existence, and the protection of its fortuno, lies hi the hands 
•f the leaders of the army. It is my firm conviction that the 
continuance of the present Government would not only prove 
Meleas, hut also injurious to the nation. Acting upon this con- 
▼feoon, 1 prodaim. that— -moved by those patriotic £ieIiBgs which, 

P* 
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thronghoot the eonne of my life, have impelled me lo devote eH 
mythoaghto to the country — ^I, and with me the whole of the 
Cabinet, resign the gtudance of the pnblic affairs; and that the 
enpreme civil and military power is herewith conferred on the 
General Arthar Gorgey, until the nation, making nae of its right, 
ehall have dispoeed that power according to its wilL I expect 
of the said General Gorgey— and I make him reapooaible to God, 
the nation, and to history — that, according to the best of his 
ability, he will use this supreme power for the salvation of the 
national and political independence of our poor country and of 
its future. May he love his country with that disinterested love 
which I bear it ! May his endeavors to re-conquer the independence 
and hapiNneee of the nation be crowned with greater success than 
mine were! 

'< I have it no longer in my power to assist the country by actioiis. 
If my death can benefit it, I will gladly sacrifice my life. May the 
God of justice and of mercy watch over my poor people ! 

Loins Kossuth, 

^ S. VUCKOETTS, 

L. CSAKTI, 
M. HOKVATS." 

Gorgej, upon reoeiving the honors of supreme con- 
trol of imploring, devastated Hungary, gave his mes- 
sage to the people, in which with a religious hjpoo 
risy, he indicates succeeding events. 

GORGEY TO THE NATION. 

** ClTIZBRS ! 

** The Provisional Government eziaU no longer. The Governor 
and the Ministers have voluntarily resigned their offices. Under 
these circu m s t a n ces , a Military Dictatorship is neoeeaaiy, and it k I 
whotake it, together with the civil power of the state. 

^Citiiens! whatever in oor piecarious positioo can be iloae 
for the conntry, I intend to do^ be it by meana of anna or fay m- 
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gotiations. I intend to do all in my power to lessen the painful 
sacrifice of life and treasure, and to put a stop to persecution, cru- 
elty, and murder. 

*• Citizens I the events of our time are astounding, and the blow* 
of fate overwhelming ! Such a state of things defies ail calcula- 
tion. My only adv'ice and desire is, that you shall quietly return to 
your homes, and that you eschew assisting in the resistance and the 
combats, even in case your towns are occupied by the enemy. The 
safety of your persons and properties you can only obtain by quietly 
slaying at the domestic hearth, and by peacefully following the 
course of your usual occupations. 

^ Citizens ! it is ours to bear whatever it may please God in His 
inscrutable wisdom to send us. Let our strength be the strength' 
of men, and let us find comfort, in the conviction that Right and Jus- 
tice must weather the storms of all timea. 

*• Citizens ! May God be with us ! 

" Arthue Gokgey." 

"Arab, lltb August, 1849." 

The samiS day tipoa which this proclamation was 
dated, he obtained a pledge from the commanders 
under him to submit to his arrangements of any pros- 
pective movement, under the impression that he 
would secure by Kussiari aid deliverance from Aus- 
trian power. The deceiver repaid them for their 
confidence on the 13tli^ at Villagos, where the Eus- 
sian General Rudiger, according to the message of 
Gorgey, ** that the main Hungarian army was willing 
to surrender un conditionally, '' appeared to receive the 
submission of 24,000 picked troops, and an immense 
park of artillery. The Hussars and Honveds were 
entirely unaware of the terms of surrender, but were 
assured by the deluded officers that their arms would 
be restored, and Eussia unite with them in pla- 
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cing the Grand Duke Constantine on the throne of 
Hungary. 

The battalions of the Autocrat were amazed at 
this sudden turn of events. Gorgey, Kiss, and other 
officers were treated with marked cordiality, and 
entertained splendidly. Csanyi, ex-minister, and 
many brave comrades, strangely deceived by these 
displays, went to the Russian Camp, and volunta- 
rily surrendered. The Russians first delivered Arad 
to Haynau, and this lifted the curtain of the nation's 
tragedy. When the heroic ranks were ranged in two 
solid columns, on each side of the Szollos road, tlic 
scene was heart-rending. Staff officers swept along 
in splendid uniforms, but silent and sad, excepting 
occasionally a mournful word of cheer. Magyar 
curses were muttered fiercely by pallid lips, and wild 
lamentation arose from ten thousand living monu- 
ments of despair. The "Red-cap" Honveds, who 
"understood only one command — 'Elore/ forward, 
and their wild battle-cry, * Eljen a Magyar,' " gazed 
mutely and despairingly upon each other. The 
brave hussars, stood with their hands grasping con- 
vulsively the slackened rein, and dropping a hot tear 
upon the mane which had been scathed in the fire of 
battle. While the cloudless sun of August poured 
its beams on these wailing battalions, the Hunga- 
rian Dictator was having repartee with a beautiful 
gir\ and around him circled his magnificent staff. 
When the grand and solemn cavalcade began to 
move, Gorgey mounted his charger, and rode into 
the ranks, and proclaimed, " that he no longer felt it 
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in his power to defend the army, but if any was found 
willing to assume the command he wpuld gladly yield 
to him." 

A veteran captain, springing forward in a flood of. 
grief, begged Gorgey to let the army cut their way 
through the hostile army. The traitor replied it was 
no time to joke, and passed on. A new gush of 
agony followed. Soldiers who had never faltered 
while comrades were shot down by their side in 
ranks, wept, kissed their tried steel, and fell in each 
other's arms, sobbing a farewell. Some tore the sad- 
dles from their steeds, and shot the war-horses which 
had borne them over bloody and victorious fields. 
Gorgey rode proudly amid the outcry of his too faith- 
ful host, calmly gazing on the spectacle his treachery 
had furnished, and urging their march. Night came 
down, and beneath the long twilight shadows of their 
bayonets encircling in pyramids the tri-color, the sol- 
diers, weary of life, lay down on the dewy grass to 
troubled dreams. 

The march was soon sounded again, and under their 
Bossian escort, the Hungarian troops moved forward 
on their eight days' gloomy travel to Sarkad. The 
Imperialists now moved down upon Comom, which 
was under the command of Gen. Ellapka. On the 20th 
of August, they encamped before the forett of Atsh, 
and sent to the fortress the demand of surrender, urged 
by a letter firom Gorgey. Afterward Haynau de- 
spatched a letter 

** To Mr. Klapka, for the time being, Commander in Comom. 
*'Meaan. Thali and Katona, the mesaengen whom yon aenl 
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tQ this place, have been convinced by ocnlar demonstntion, and by 
the assurancea of the captive chiefs of Gorgey's corps, that, after 
the victories which the imperiil anny, under my command, obtained 
at Szegedin and Temeshvar, as well as at Lngoe and Deva, the 
corps which were opposed to me have been dissolved ; that the chiefs 
of these corps, and most of the officers and men, with the whole of 
the artillery, are in our hands. Grorgey's corps, too, is disanned: 
his officers, men, and stores, are in my power. 

<* There is not, therefore, anything like a so-called Hungarian 
army. The fortress of Comom is thrown upon its own resources. 
You can have no hope to receive mercy at our hands, unless yon 
make a voluntary and immediate surrrender. 

"The -fate of your troops depends upon your decision. You 
will but expose them to useless tribulation, if, misled by an ening 
craving for military glory, and at your own responsibility, you oon- 
tinue yonr rebellions resistance against your legitimate king and 
lord. 

**I therefore summon you immediately to surrender the for- 
tress to Field-Marshal Lieutenant Csorich, the Commander of 
the blockading army, and to avoid the heavy responsibilities 
which any delay o( the surrender must necessarily bring on yoor 
bead. 

" Head-quarters at Old Arad, 27th August 

" The Commsnder-in-Chief of the 
Imperial Royal Army, 

« Hatnau, Feldzeug-Meister." 

Instead of yielding, Klapka prepared for resolute 
defence. Assaults upon outposts were made, and 
thousands of printed bills offering safe-conduct home 
to deserters, were smuggled into the garrison. Klap- 
ka was obliged to execute many brave fellows who 
accepted the offer, as examples. His own life was 
perilled by a disguised assassin, who was discovered 
and hung. He attempted to confer with Peterswi^ 
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asden, but his messengers nerer reached the fortress 
The first tidings he received, was that Peterswaras- 
den, the last bulwark of Hungary besides Comorn, 
had surrendered unconditionally to the allied forces 

early ill >.-jij __:. i - event blotted out the last 
ray of hope within the walls of the unyielding Klap- 
ka's stronghold. His hospitals were filled, yet there 
he held aloft the nation's flag, environed by more than 
a hundred thousand hostile troops. But resources 
of every kind failed, nothing was left but conditions 
of capitulation. Klapka's correspondence with Hay- 
nau, and his stirring, affectionate messages to his he- 
roic garrison, displayed the nobility of his heart, and 
the Rublime courage which could endure despair, 
rather than surrender to a treacherous enemy. Be- 
fore he submitted the terms of surrender, he drew 
up the entire garrison on parade, then marched to 
funeral service for the countless dead ; in his own 
touching words : " For the last time my troops met 
under arms; for the la-st time were they assembled 
beneath the victorious banners which so often led the 
way through the fiercest contention of battle. The 
Requiem which was chanted for our comrades was 
chanted for us, for we all buried our happiness and 
our hopes. When the service was over, and when 
the first division defiled before me in sorrow and si- 
lence, it seemed as if the soldiers felt that my grief 
was even greater than their own, and rallying for 
the last time, their trembling lips uttered a loud and 
thundering Eljen I to the beloved and forlorn — to our 
Country I" 
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The conditions of capitulation are given below. 

1. The garrison are to be allowed freely to withcbair, witb- 
oat arms; the awords of the officers to remain in their poeses- 
aion. 

Foreign passports shall be granted to those officers who 
have formerly served in the imperial army ; to those who do not 
ask for passports to other conntries, a free dismission to their 
hcxnes— excepting such as voluntarily enter the imperia] ser- 
vice. 

A free residence at their homes shall be granted to the Honved 
officers not previously in the imperial service, without restriction as 
to thdr future conduct and occupation. 

An amnesty is granted to the rank and file of the imperial regi- 
ments, and to those individuals who have been meantime promoted. 
They are to remain unmolested, and no legal prosecution shall 
hereafter be conducted against them. 

2. Passports abroad shall be furnished to all who apply for them 
within thirty days. 

8. One month^s pay to the officers, and ten days' wages to the 
rank and file, according to the rates of the Austrian service, shall be 
paid in Austrian naticmal bank-notes. 

4. For the settlement of the various obligations entered into by 
the garrison, as shown by their orders on the military chest, the 
sum of 600,000 guilders, conveniiorCs munze, (about 1(250,0000 
shall be paid in Austrian bank-notes. 

5. The sick and wounded in Comom, and in the hospitals, shall 
be properly cared for. 

6. Private property, both real and personal, shall be generally le- 
tained by the owners. 

7. The place, time, and manner of giving up the arms, shall be 
hereafter determined. 

8. All boetUities shall immediately' cease on both sides. 
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9, The fortress shall be given up according \jo the usages of war^ 
after a mutual ratification of the conditions. 

Puszta-Herkalt, Sept. 27th, 1849. 



Haynau, M. P. 



Takats, captain. 
Gasparctz, captain. 



*" A true copy of the original, 
CoMORN, Sept. 29, 1849. 



Szillanyi, lieut.-colonel, 
, chief of the general-staff. 



Mednyanaky, colonel. 

John Pragay, coloneL 

Stefan Rutkay, colonel. 

Count Otto Zichy, colonel. 

Count Paul Eaterhazy, colonel. 

John Janik, colonel. 

Sigmund Szabo, colonel, commandant in the town. ' 

Joseph von Kaszonyi, colonel. 

Francis Assennan, colonel, commandant in the fortress. 

George Khuka, commander-in-chief of fortress and troops. 

Oct. 3d, Klapka assembled tlie Wurtemberg hus- 
sars on the right bank of the Danube, and aft^r thank- 
ing them for their patient bravery, inquired if any 
wished to enlist under the Imperial flag. Tears were 
falling like rain, and a deep silence followed. It was 
broken by an old Serjeant, who calmly exclaimed, 
" General I we have faithfully served our country. 
We will support it again, if need be; but never, 
NEVER will we go to the Austrians I" In the sunset 
glow of the 4th, the black and yellow banner of Aus 
tria flaunted from the dark walls of Comorn, when 
the Tri-color last waved defiantly in the air of fallen 
'Hungary. The next morning Klapka, with hia 
' "Warrant of Safety," hastened to Pressburg, to wait 
for a passport to England, where he now lives in hope 
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of the approaching hour of fresh revolution along the 
banks of the Danube. 

The next day, is memorable in the annals of time. 
It was Haynau's avJUy-dfi-fe^ when he canoelled with 
blood his oath to spare the Hungarians. Thirteen 
Generals and staff officers were either executed or shot 
The daring Kiss and three comrades, at daybreak fell 
before the balls of the riflemen. The gallant, impet- 
uous, noble old Aulich, was the first on the scaffold, 
dying without a shade of fear passing across his brow. 
Young Leiningen soon followed, having refused means 
of escape because a dear relative was among the con- 
demned. A soldier offering him a flask, he answered, 
"I want no wine to give me courage, — ^bring me a 
glass of water." The aged Csanyi, who so sadly pre- 
dicted the issue of Gorgey's treachery, stood beneath 
the rope not a thousand rods from the spot where he 
declared to Klapka his choice of death rather than 
exile. Handing his coat to a poor man, he arranged 
the fatal noose with his own hand. When asked for 
his defence, he said, " I have to complain that the ac- 
cusation is incomplete. I request to add, that I was 
the first to press the resolution that the House of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine should be declared to have forfeited 
the throne of Hungary /" Jeszenak's last words were — 
" I die tranquilly for my fatherland, and know that our 
deaths will be avenged ^ 

Damianics impatiently and scornfully inquired, as 
he mounted the scaffold, " How is it, that I the fint 
in the fire^ am here the last?" Toward sunset, the 
dignified C!ount Louis Batthyanyi, who had lain for 
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nearly a year in prison, tried, acquitted, and again 
brought to trial, and at length condemned to be hung 
for treason, was marched to the place of execution. 
The day before, he tenderly bade adieu to his wife, 

and during the night, recoihug irom the inglorious 
exit of the scaffold, wounded his neck with a dull 
poinard he had concealed. It was decided, therefore, 
to shoot the noble martyr. He was a distinguished 
victim, and the multitude pressed up to see him die. 
He stood a moment, with his white locks gleaming in 
the light of departing day, then stretching forth his 
hands, he exclaimed, ** God bless my country 1" His 
last accents were lost in the report of rifles, and Bat- 
thyanyi fell pierced with three bullets. So these sons 
of Liberty died like ancient Eomans and Greeks, and 
Justice shall yet make inquisition for their blood. 

We add the names of the heroes slaughtered on that 
and succeeding days. 

3n Memory 

OF THE DEFENDERS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY IN HtmOARY, 

Who, after the surrender of the Hungarian Army to the Russians, 
were put to death by Austrian executioners. Their honored names 
are dear to the lovers of Liberty founded on Law. 

Count Louis BATTHTAinn, Prime Minister. 

Ladislaus Csanyi, Minister of Commerce. 

Baron Stgismojto Perenti, President of the House of Peers. 

Baron Jeszenak, Lord- Lieutenant of the County of Nyitra. 

Sz ATS VAT, Member and Secretary of the Diet 

Prince WORONYIECZKY. 

CzERNUs, Councillor of State. 

Major MuRMAN. 

Major ABAivcoimT. • •■ > ri» ^^ - --m • 
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PsisoHEBsOF Wab, glveiiiip by Rosiuitotbe Aostiian Ezeciitiottp 
era, and who were hanged or shot at Arad on the 6th October, 1849 : 

General Aulich, M inister of War. General Count V egset. 

lient. Gen. Erkest Kiss. General Toroe. 

General Damiakich. General Lahrer. 

General Nagy Sandob. * General Boron PdLTEBBBXG. 

General Dessewfft. Cieneral Enesich. 

General Connt LEnniiGEir, Con- Creneral SghteidIm 

ain of Her Majesty Queen Vic- General Count Lazab. 

toria. Colonel Eazihczt. 

As fit interludes to these tragical and barbarous 
scenes, pure and noble women were publicly whipped 
to satiate the Austrian appetite for blood. 

Gorgey, the betrayer, lives in an obscure Austrian 
village, upon the munificent pension of 60,000 florins 
a year firom the monarchs at whose feet he laid the con- 
stitution and banner of Hungary. The peasants shun 
him in his daily walks, like the presence of an evil ge- 
nius, and his name, with Benedict Arnold's, is the scorn 
of the world! 

Kossuth left his country, when his presence could 
no longer retrieve her fortunes. Before his unwilling 
departure from the betrayed and desolate land of his 
birth, he knelt upon the soil hallowed by the memo- 
ries and bloodshed of ages, and with arms extended as 
if to embrace the spreading plains, he kissed the green 
sod ; then lifting his aspirations to God, he pronounced 
the following tlirilling Farewell to Hungary : 

*< God with thee, my beloved Fatherland ! God with thee, Fathei^ 
land of the Magyars ! God with thee, land of tortures ! I shall not 
be able to behold the summits of thy mountains ; no more shall I be 
able to call my Fatherland the soil where, on the mother's heart I 
hnbibed the milk of Freedom and Justice ! 

** Pardon me, my Fatherland, me who am eondemnad tQ wis- 
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der ■boat fiir from thee, because I strove for thy welfare. Par- 
don me, who no luuic c«.. .u,\ li.ii,^ j'rt^, n.^ii liid ^liiall space, 
wliere f am now kneeling down with a few of thy sons. My 
looks fall upon thee, O, poor Fatherland ! I see Iheo bent down 
with sufferings I I now turn them to futurity; 'thy Future is 
nothing but a great grief! — thy plains are moistened witli crim- 
son gore, which will soon be blackened by unmerciful devasta- 
tion and destruction, as if to mourn over the numberless con- 
quests, which thy sons have achieved over the accursed enemies 
of thy hallowed soil. How many grateful hearts lifted up their 
prayers to the throne of the Almighty ! How many tears have 
flowed which would even have moved hell to compassion ! How 
many streams of blood have run, as proofs, how the Hungarian loves 
his Fatherland, and how he can die for it ! and yet hast thou, be- 
loved Fatherland, become a slave I 

** Thy beloved sons are chained and dragged away like slaves by 
those who are destined to fetter again everything that is holy ; to 
become serviceable to ail that is unholy I O, Lord, if thou lovest 
thy people, whose heroic ancestors thou didst enable to conquer 
under Arpad, amid so manifold dangers, I beseech thee, and implore 
thee, O, humble them not ! 

" Behold, my dear Fatherland, thus speaks to thee thy son in the 
whirlwind of troubles and despair, on thy utmost boundary ! 

" Pardon mo, if the great number of thy sons have shed their blood 
for my sake, or rather for thine, because I was their representative : 
because I protected thee when on thy brow was written in letters 
of blood the word ' Danger," because I, when it was called unto 
thee, * Be a slave,' took up the sword for thee ; because I girded on 
my sword when the enemy had the audacity to say, * Thou art no 
more a nation,* in the land of the Magyars I 

" Witli gigantic paces time rolled on — with black, yellow letters 
Fate wrote on the pages of thy history, * Death !* and to stamp the 
seal upon it, it called the Northern Colossus to assist. But the red- 
dening morning dawn of the South will melt this seal. 

" Behold, my dear Fatherland, for thee, who hast shed so much 
of thy blood, there is not even compassion ; because, on the hills 
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which aie towered by the booee of thy Men eons tyntimy miUB her 
bread. 

** O, eee, my dear Fatherland ! the vugratefnl, whom thov didit 
nourish from the fsLt of thy plenitude, has twned against thee, 
against thee has turned the traitor, to deetroy thee from head to 
the sole of thy foot I But thou, noble nation, hast endored all this 
— thou hast not cursed thy fate, because in thy bosom over all anP 
fering, Hofs is enshrined. 

« Magyars I turn your looks not away from me ; far even at this 
moment my tears flow only for you, and the sol on which I am 
kneeling yet bears your fiime. 

*^ Thou art fallen, truest of nati<ms ! Thou art thrust down under 
thine own blow ! not the weapon of a foreign enemy, which has dug 
thy grave ; not the cannon of the many nations, brought up against 
thee — ^they have tottered back at thy Love to thy Fatherland ! not 
the Muscovites, who crawled over the Karpatfattee, have compelled 
thee to lay down thine arms. O no ! sold, thou wast, dear Father- 
land. Thy sentence of death, beloved Fatherland, was written by 
him, whose love to his country I never questioned for a single mo- 
ment In the bold flight of my thoughu, I would rather have 
doubted the existence of a good man, than I should have thought he 
could have become the traitor to his Fatherland. 

" And thou hast been betrayed by hhn, in whose hands a few 
daya ago I laid the Government of our country, sworn to defend 
thee with the last drop of his blood. He became a traitor to his 
country because the color of gold was dearer to him than that of 
blood, which uras shed for the independence of the Fatherland. 
The profane metal had in his eyes more value than the Holy God 
of his land, who forsook him, when he entered into a covenant wkfa 
the associates of the Devil ! 

<' Magyars ! my dear fellow-eons of the same oountiy ! Do not 
accuse me, because I was compelled to cast my eye on this man, 
and to vacate my place for him. I was compelled to do so, bo> 
cause the people confided in him, because the army bved him, 
and he bad akeady attained to a poaitioB, in which he oould have 
wmei bia fideUl^! nA jH Urn rmoi ab«Md dM coafifam 4il 
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Ihe Mtion, and m rettuni for ibe knre of hU nation treated them with 
contempt. 

" Curse him, people of the Magyara ! curse the heart which did 
not dry up when it attempted to nourish him with the moisture of life ! 

** I love thee, Europe's truest nation ! as I love the freedom for 
which thou fought so bravely ! The God of liberty will never blot 
you out from His memory. Bo blessed for evermore ! My princi- 
ples were those of Washington, though my deeds were not tliose of 
William Tell ! I wished for a free nation — free as God only can 
create man — and thou art dead, because thy winter has arrived ; but 
this will not last so long as thy fellow-sufferer, languishing under the 
icy sky of Siberia. No, fifteen nations have dug thy grave, the 
thousands of the sixteenth will arrive to save thee I 

" Be faithful as hitherto, keep to the holy sentences of the Bible, 
pray for thy liberation, and then chant thy national hymns when thy 
mountains re-echo the thunder of the cannons of thy liberators I 
God be with you, dear comrades and fellow-sufferers ! The angels 
of God and of liberty be with you. Yon may still be proud, for the 
lion of Europe bad to be aroused to conquer the rebels ! The whole 
civilized world has admired you as heroes, and the cause of the 
heroic nations will be supported by the freest of Uie free nations on 
earth ! 

" God be witJi thee, sacred soil ! drenched with the blood of so many 
of thy noble sons ! Preserve these sacred spots, that they may give 
evidence before the world for you, before the people, that will come 
to your succor I God be with thee, young King of the Magyars, 
forget not that thy nation has not elected thee ! There lives in me 
atill the hope that a day will come, on which you will see the con- 
firmation of the word — if it even be on the Ruins of Buda ! 

" The blessing of the Almighty, my dear nation, rest upon thee. 
Believe — Love — and Hope !" 

It is farther related that when he stood upon the 
verge of his fatherland, a fugitive from the wrath of 
^he oppressor, he was met by Diishek, the Treasurer 
of Hungary, having in his possession two and a half 
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millions of dollars, in gold and silyer, of his country's 
funds, wbich he offered to lay at the feet of his unfor- 
tunate Governor. He urged Kossuth to accept the 
treasure, with an eloquence which was responded to 
by many of the companions of his flight. Behind him 
he had left his home ; his broad lands he knew would 
be confiscated by those who had sought his blood. His 
fortunes and his country fell together. If he refused 
to accept the means offered him of personal comfort 
and ease, Austrian coffers would be enriched by the 
additional booty. Why not snatch from the grasp of 
a tyrant, an equivalent for the property he had been 
compelled to leave? The temptation was great, and 
few would have resisted. But the persecuted patriot, 
firiendless and poor, spurned the offer without a mo- 
mentary wavering. '* That treasure is none of mine," 
said he, "it belongs to the Treasury of Hungary. 
Whatever may be its fate, I have no right to touch its 
smallest piece, and this I cannot, will not do." Kos- 
suth proceeded to his exile and poverty, whUe Bushek 
returned to the army of Austria, and with the gold his 
Governor had q)umed, purchased existence. 

Toil-worn and weary, his heart bowed by the 
weight of sorrows, Kossuth and his brave companionSi 
numbering about five thousand men, crossed the fron- 
tier at Orsova, on the 18th of August, and sought upon 
Turkish soil, an asylum which their own country no 
longer afforded. It was a touching sight when the 
band of patriots landed on the right bank of the Dan- 
ube, and then sadly turned to take a farewell look to- 
ward their bleeding and betrayed, but not yet con^ 
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quered land. Tears fell "from eyes unused to weep," 
while sighs revealed the anguish of noble souls. The 
Paclia of Widdin had previously given Kossuth assur- 
ance that he should be the guest of the Sultan, and 
thither, the footsteps of the exiles were directed. On 
their way the acclamations of the Turkish peasantry 
fell with mournful cheer upon their ears. They were 
regarded as a bulwark against the tide of Russian in- 
vasion; and a common interest gave the Magyars a 
cordial greeting from the Miissulmen. 

The reputation of Kossuth had preceded him, and 
was more familiar to the Orientals than the fame of any 
other chieftain excepting Bonaparte. Their warm im- 
agination had clothed him with resplendent powers, 
and he was said to act like a second Roustan, *' wise in 
council and just in judgment, but scattering hosts with 
his red cimeter." Though the wildest tales respecting 
the Hungarian struggle had spread along the frontier, 
he, and occasionally Bem, were the only heroes known 
in connection with it. Kossuth Effendi* was almost 
deified in their ardent thoughts. 

As the company entered Widdia they were receiv- 
ed with becoming honor. The orders of the Sultan 
had been explicitly transmitted to the Pacha, and the 
exiles were treated with great courtesy. A change, 
however, occurred in the mode of their entertainment. 
Austrian and Russian spies had followed them ; des- 
potism even there hunted the conquered Hungarians. 



♦ ^raster. Among the Turks this term is applied to an officer of 
high rank, „ . . 

10 
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The Buksm's generositj was genoine, but his subor- 
dinate at Widdin, the almoner of his favors, was more 
eanlj influenoed bj the enemies of HoDgarj. Bus- 
gcid wM nughtj with the Padia, while to prom- 
and threats, the Saltan was alike tinjielding. 
The immediate object, howeTer, was gained. The 
Pacha was induced for personal profit to withhold 
the Sultan's munificence. The exiles were still fur- 
nished with the necessaries of life, but the luxuries 
they had received were quietly withdrawn. In the 
eamp, prorisiotis were distributed to the soldiers, but 
without beds, clothing, fire-wood, or even hay upon 
which to repose. They suffered intensely. The chol- 
era broke out and swept away nearly four hundred of 
ihe exilea Every day the dead-cart, drawn by heavy 
oxen, went creaking through the infected streets with 
its ghastly load. 

The author of " Bevelations of Bussia,'' who visited 
Kossuth at Widdin, pleasantly describes the retreat of 
tiie exiles. 

^ I returned with Kossuth into his dwelling, and 
will at once proceed to narrate to you how he was 
lodged and treated. A mud wall with heavy oaken 
gates separated from the street (or rather from the tri- 
f angle I have mentioned) this habitation, which con- 
aisted of a single apartment — ^tbe reception-room of its 
owner — whoee real abode was in the chambers of his 
liaiem, a sq>arat6 building in an inner court On ac» 
eount of this custom, the best houses in provincial 
Toxkish towM affi>rd but littJe accommodation to male 
visitoira^ the receptioii-roomy which is aceessible to iha 
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pttblioy being little more oared for, even by officials of 
rank, than with us the chambers, or the office in the 
Inns-of-Courty or bje-lanes of the city, by the loxu- 
lioos lawyer, or the opulent merchant. Kossuth's 
chwr-drbanc was a narrow yard. Two Hussars were 
grooming his horse under an open shed, and the owner 
of the house, a portly Turk, was sitting on a small 
platform smoking his chibouque complacently. Col- 
onel Asboth, ths young Count Dembinski, i»id his in- 
terpreter, constituted all the attendance for which his 
single chamber afforded possible accommodation. This 
one room was of tolerable size, surrounded on three 
sides by a divan, and covered for about three fourths 
of its extent by a carpet, on the edge of which infe- 
riors in rank and the Albanian servitors oi the host 
deposited their yellow boots or red slippers before tres- 
passing on its precincts. Cloaks, papers, bridles, and 
the contents of Kossuth's slender baggage, were ex- 
posed in great disorder about the divan, which oonsti- 
tuted at night the bed of the ex-president, governor, 
his secretary, and interpreter. Three wooden chairs 
and a small deal table were the only articles of furni- 
ture introduced in honor of the guest 

Kossuth's host was chief of the police ;— a Turkish 
officer was in attendance to accompany him whenever 
he walked out on foot, a horse soldier in case he chose 
to ride, and two or three Albanian attendants brought 
in, as he called for it, ice- water, or the chibouque. Un- 
der the pretence of solicitude for bis sa&ty and marks 
of booor, it was elaar that IL Eoasiith vaa alosely 
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watched, and all his applications for a more oonrenient 
odging were, at this time, neglected or evaded. 

" Kossuth's din ner was brought in. It consisted of a 
Hungarian dish cooked by the wife of a Hungarian 
soldier. It was served in a brown earthenware dish, 
and partaken of with an iron spoon. After dinner. 
Count Dembinski came back with his C^ounteas, and 
the conversation took a lighter turn. 

'^ Within the precincts of the fort, or citadel, I found 
Meszaros, the Perczels, Bern, old Dembinski, Gujon, 
Count Zamoyski, Mr. Longworth, and a number of 
officers lodged. Outside the fortress, but within the 
city walls, Count Casimir Batthyanyi, his lady, his 
cousin, and many more Hungarians, were quartered. 
The soldiers, the Polish and Italian legions, were en- 
camped on the shore of the Danube. The camp was 
surrounded on three sides by a cordon of Turkish in- 
fiuitry, and the refugees were permitted to circulate 
w:herever they pleased within the enclosure formed by 
the camp and the city. To pass. beyond the gates, 
even with escort, into the open country, was, however, 
a favor only occasionally claimed by the Batthyanyis." 

Kossuth occasionally visited the soldiers, but could 
2iot relieve their sufferings, aor could he promise to 
the survivors personal safety, and gave no delusive 
hopes of the future. His own position was one of sad 
privation. The Pacha, under Russian control, took 
pains to isolate him from the world, by cutting off and 
intercepting intelligence from abroad. 

Tfa« demands of Bussa against the Magjais ia« 
erssMd in number and i»TBrity. The Onri limxisd 
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mid the resources of his vast dominion, yet feared tbe 
tones of Kossuth's voice and the might of his uplifted 
arm. A formal requisition was made upon the Sultan 
for the extradition of the exiles. In this Russia took 
the lead, while the feeble voice of her Austrian satellite 
echoed the claim. '-'k 

Constantinople now became the scene of deep inter- 
est to the cause of human progress. It was not simply 
the life of Kossuth and his companions, but a great 
principle which was at stake. Despotism would plant 
its iron heel more firmly upon the neck of crushed 
Hungary, and hated liberty. 

The Czar's requisition upon the Sublime Porte was 
accompanied with the threat of a Eussian invasion. 
But the Sultan was strongly enlisted in behalf of the 
heroes who had thrown themselves upon his protection. 
High-minded and generous, he shrunk from the deed 
of cowardly cruelty. 

In the Divan an exciting discussion arose on the dis- 
posal of the Hungarian refugees. Reschid, the minis- 
ter, who favored their protection, and reprehended 
compliance with the request of Russia, suddenly in- 
quired, " What if they turn Mahometans ?'' It was un- 
lawful to deliver a Mussulman to his enemies. The 
English Government would give no assurance of help, 
if the refusal to deliver up the exiles resulted in ag- 
gression. Lord Palmerston was governed rather by re- 
gard to public opinion, than the suggestions of his own 
enlightened mind, in the policy pursued. The Sultan 
with sublime independence, said he would rather los© 
600,000 soldiers than make the cowardly conceaaion. 
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But Beschid and others of the ministry, sustained 
by radical Mahometans, despatched a messenger to 
Widdin with the degrading proposition which he 
had suggested, who visited separately the chie& in 
their quarters. An intense excitement ran through 
the encampment Bem, whose religion was hatred 
to Russia, and to whom promotion in the Sultan's dis- 
ciplined army was attractive, immediately accepted the 
offer. Whole ranks of subalterns and soldiers fol- 
lowed the Pole. At this solemn crisis, Kossuth assem- 
bled a council in, his room, and rising with impressive 
dignity, said, " That he did not pretend to control the 
conduct of any of his compatriots. That every man's 
religious convictions were a matter that rested only 
between himself and God — ^that consistently with that 
sincerity and truth, to which he had always rigidly 
adhered, he could hold out no hope that if they re- 
fused the offer made them, their extradition could be 
averted, and that if given up to Austria, he knew its 
Cabinet too well to allow them to cherish for a mo- 
ment the illusion that any mercy would be shown. 
But, nevertheless, for his own part^ he would, when 
asked to abjure the /aith of his forefathers, through 
terror of the executioner, welcome rather the gibbet 
and the block, and curses on the tongue which should 
dare propose to him anything so infamous." 

It was well spoken ; and was enough alone to bind 
his brow with the crown of martyrdom. He unbur- 
dened his full heart in a letter to Lord Palmerston, 
from which extracts on this subject are given ; 
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-t " WmDiN (Turkey), Sept. 20. 

«* Your Excellency is no doubt already informed of the fall of my 
country — unhappy Hungary, assuredly worthy of* better fate. 

"It was not prompted by the spirit of disorder, or the ambitioui 
views of faction ; it was not a revolutionary leaning which induced 
my native country to accept the mortal struggle maintained so glo* 
riously, and brought, by netarious meana, to so unfortunate an end. 

" Hungary has deserved from her kings the historical epithet oP| 
* generous nation,' for she never allowed herself to be surpassed in 
loyalty and faithful adherence to her sovereign by any nation in th# 
world; 

** Nothing bat the most revolting treachery, the most tyrannical 
oppression, and cruelties unheard of in the words -of history — nothiog 
but the infernal doom of annihilation to her national existence, pre- 
served through a thousand years, through adversities so numerous^ 
were able to arouse her to oppose the fatal stroke aimed at her very 
life, to enable her to repulse tJie tyramnical assault of the ungrateful 
Hapsburgs, or to accept the struggle for Kfe, honor, and liberty, 
forced upon her. And she has nobly fought that holy battle, in 
which with the aid of Almighty God she prevailed against Austria, 
whom we crushed to the eartli, standing firm, even when attacked 
by the Rustdan giant, in the consciousness of justice, in our hope ia 
God, and in our hope, *ny lord, in the generous feeling of your great 
and glorious nation, the natural supporter c^ justice and humanity 
throughout the world. But this is over : what tyranny began ha« 
been by treachery concluded ; on all sides abandoned, my poor coun- 
try has fallen, not through the overwhelming power of two great 
empires, but by the faults, and I may say the treason, of her own sons, 

** To these untoward events, I pray God that my unhappy country 
may be the otily sacrifice, and that the true interests of peace, free- 
dom, and civilization through the world, may not be involved in our 
unhappy fate. 

******* 

" His Majesty the Sultan, was so gracious as to give a decided 
negative to the inhuman pretensions of our extradition demanded by 
Russia and Austria. 
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** But ft fresh letter fitMn his Majesty the Cnr arrived in Coo- 
■tantinople, and its canseqaeaoe was the snggestioa sent to vs 
hy an express messenger of the Tarkish Government, that the 
Poles and Hungarians, an i in particular myself, Count Gasimir Bat- 
tbyanyi, Minister of Foreign Affidn of Hungary, under my govem- 
ment, and the Generals Messouos and Ferzcei (sll herej would be 
surrendered unless we chose to afcjare the faith of our forefathers 
fii the religion of Christ, and become ^Inssnlman s . And thus five 
thousand Christians are placed in the terrible alternative either of 
Ihcing the scaffold, or of purchasing their lives by abandomng their 
faith. So low is already fallen the once mighty Turkey, that she 
can devise no other means to answer or evade the demands of 



* Woids fiiil me to qualify these aetonishmg anggestions, aueh 
as never have been made yet to the fidlen chief of a generoua a^ 
tion, and could hardly have been expected in the nineteenth century. 

*< My answer does not adroit of hesitation. Between death and 
ahame the cbdce can neither be dubious nor difficult. Goveraor 
of Hungary, and elected to that high place by the confidence of 
fifteen milliona of my eoontrymen, I know well what I owe to the 
honor of my country even in exile. Even as a private individual I 
Have an honoraUe path to pursue. Once governor of a generoua 
eountry— I leave no heritage to my children— they shall, at least» 
bear an unsullied name. God's will be done. I am prepared to 
die. 

** Time presses— our doom may in a few days be sealed* Allow 
me to make an humble personal request. lam a man, my lord, 
prepared to face the worst ; and 1 can die with a free look at Heav- 
en, as I have lived. But I am also, my lord, a husband, son, and 
father ; my poor true-hearted wife, my children, and my noble old 
mother, are wandering about Hungary. They will probably soon 
fall into the bands of those Austrisns who delight in torturing fee- 
ble women, and with whom the innocence of childhood is no pio- 
teetion against persecutions. I confore year Excellency, in the 
name of the Moat High, to put a stop to these crueltiea by fow 
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powerfnl mediation, and eapeciallj to accord to my wife and dill- 
dien an asylum on the soil of the generona Engliah people. 

" As to my poor — my loved and noble country — must she, too^ 
perish forever 7 Shall she unaided, ahandoned to her fate, and nn 
avenged, be doomed to annihilation by her tyrants 7 Will England, 
once her hope, not become her consolation 7 

*'Tbe political interests of civilized Europe, so many weighty 
oonsidemtions respecting England henelf, and chiefly the main* 
tenance of the Ottoman Empire, are too intimately bound up with 
the existence of Hungary for me to lose all hope. My lord, may 
God the Almighty for many years shield you, that you may long 
protect the unfortunate, and live to be the guardian of the rights of 
freedom and humanity. I subscribe myself, with the most perfect 
respect and esteem, 

(Signed) "L. Kossuth." 

The spirited Sultan relieved the foreign powerv 
fiK>m farther solicitation from Kossuth and his com- 
panions. He determined to guard his guests, and soon 
after removed them to Schumula, thence to Kutahia 
in Asiatic Turkey, to lend the appearance of captivity 
to their residence in this foreign fortress. It hushed 
the clamor of Austria, and prepared the way for the 
exile's freedom. 

Madame Ek)ssuth had not been inactive. She fol* 
lowed the flight of the chief in her wandering love and 
thoughts ; and with woman's heroism under great ca- 
lamities, she resolved to gather her children about her, 
and make the perilous journey to his solitude. 

She is a retiring and true woman, whose ambition 
does not transcend the sanctuary of home. Her trio 
of ofl&pring had been entrusted to th6 care of a female 
cousin, during Madame Kossuth's absence to attend 

10» 
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her husband in the campaign. When the Ooyemosr 
signed his abdication at Arad, he sent a £uthfal 
friend for the children. The mother remained to re- 
ceive them. On their way they were all captured, 
and hurried to an Austrian prison in Pressburg. 
Madame Kossuth was taken sick, and death was ap- 
parently near. Her unoffending children were close- 
ly guarded by soldiers, and restrained in the very 
pastime of life's morning, to them overcast by a pre- 
mature storm. After two months' imprisonment, the 
cold and horrid Haynau called upon the captives to 
enjoy the spectacle of their grief; the juvenile victims 
of his demoniac vigilance recoiled from his savage 
mien, and with a smile of triumph he left them the 
memory of his hated presence. 

Madame Kossuth recovering, and havii^ no possi- 
ble power to interp6se for her children, turned her 
steps toward Turkey. For four months she wan- 
dered from hamlet to hamlet, disguised in a peasant's 
apparel, and secreted often without food; a sohtary 
fugitive from despotic vengeance. The common peo- 
ple disregarded the proclamation forbidding shelter 
and aid to the flying wife of Kossuth. On the 16th 
of January she arrived at Schumula, worn and weary, 
to embrace the splendid object of her pilgrimage. 
After six months' incarceration, the sons and daugh- 
ter of the Magyar Chief, on application of Madame 
Meszelenyi, his sister, were given up to her and their 
grandmother, who has since died in prison, to be kept 
under the surveillance of the police at Pesth. The peo- 
ple thronged to see them, and lavish on the wondoing 
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diildren the love tfaej cherished for the illustriotis 
fiskther. Food and tokens of boundless enthusiasm, 
were laid before them, who innocently replied, " Kos- 
SQth never left his children : he will come back again." 

i. hk:^.^ viiiiiLiei uliS t.n_ iiiuii.")U aliwiiS ui pujHiiLti' ililcJ t;at 

decided the Govemraent to send the ** young rebels" to 
Kutahia. In May, 1850, they left Pesth, amid the 
farewell shouts and tears of thousands, and hastened 
to their home upon the confines of Asia. 

During the summer of 1850, Bern was seized with 
a slow fever. His piercing eye grew dim, and his 
strength failed, with intervals of convalescence, till 
November, Extremely unwilling to use medical pre- 
scriptions, and careless of himself he sank rapidly, 
and on the morning of Dec. 10th, passed from the ex- 
citements of time, with his Mahometan faith, to the 
unseen realm. 

His physician describes his last hours: — "Toward 
noon he had an attack of faintness, which lasted 
twenty-five minutes. When I had succeeded, after 
some effort, in arousing him from this, he was aware 
that he had had a serious swoon. * You give your- 
self a great deal of trouble,^ said he, ^ but what God has 
ordered man cannot change.' About 8 o'clock in the 
evening he pressed General Kmety by the hand, thank- 
ing him for his friendship, and said, 'Gentlemen, I beg 
for rest' He turned in the bed, and slept for three 
hours very quietly. He then awoke, spoke a few 
words, and again fell asleep. His friends all surround- 
ed his bed, and he appeared to be enjoying such a re- 
freshing slumber, that we all hoped to see him awake 
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with renewed starengtlL Bat it was otherwise written 
in the book of f&te. His pnlse grew weaker and weaker 
during the sleep— I attempted in vain to awake him — 
and he died without a struggle about two o'clock in 
the morning. According to the custom of the country, 
^u examination of the body was not permitted." 

He was buried with military honors, though not the 
usage of the country. He was about sixty years old, 
and appeared much worn by the exposure and toil of 
a stormy life. Bem was an intellectual man, but 
thoroughly and with absorbing passion a soldier. More 
bold than cautious, he was yet successful in nearly all 
important battles. After he embraced Islamism, he 
devoted his restless energies to his adopted land, the 
Sultan whom he admired, and the religion of the 
Prophet, toward whose Mecca his head was solemnly 
laid, to wait the resurrection dawn. 

On the afternoon of September 7th, 1851, the U. S. 
steamship Mississippi, according to the accepted offer 
of this Qovemment to convey the Hungarian refugees 
to our shores, sailed &om Constantinople up the Dar- 
danelles. A Turkish frigate also left her moorings in 
the Bofi^horus for the port of Gemlik, where Kossuth 
and his comrades from Kutahia were to embark for the 
American vessel. Mr. Holmes of the U. S. Legation, 
as a mark of respect, and to hasten the embarkation, 
called on Gk>v. Kossuth, and officially announced the 
arrival of a national steamer in the Dardanelles to. 
receive him. Madame Wagner only had died at 
Kntahia ; her constitution was broken in att^npta to 
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refoae Lidj Eosiaih and children from Aiurtriaa 
power. 

When the Turkish vessel reached the Dardanelles, 
Capt. Long paid his respects to Kossuth. No sooner 
did his feet press the deck of the Sultan's steamer, than 
the loud "Eljensl" of the Hungarians greeted him.- 
The transfer to the Mississippi was made without de- 
lay. When Kossuth went aboard the U. S, ship, and 
stood beneath the stars and stripes, the officers and 
crew formed a circle around him. The scene was sub- 
duing. His form of medium height was erect, his 
large blue eye filled with tears, and his pale face suf- 
fused with a glow of intense emotion. To the native 
dignity and grace of his person, and the expression of 
unused power, there was added the gushing sympathy 
of the man of feeling. His fascinating smile, which 
comes when demanded, like a burst of sunlight through 
an open casement, was a soft illumination of joy too 
deep for any language but tears. 

Capt Long attempted to address Kossuth, but his 
utterance failed in the rush of feeling. A tear shone 
in the eye of every sailor, and the Captain could only 

say, " Sir, you are welcome I Sir, you three cheers 

for Kossuth T* When the sea had trembled to the 
shouts, Capt. Long began again to speak, but the 
accents died away in " three cheers more for Kossuth 1" 
Tranquillity soon returned to the deck of the noble 
bark, and Kossuth retiring with his family to his com- 
fortable and pleasant rooms, the Mississippi struck with 
her strong arms the romantic waters of the Dardanelles; 
the foaming wf^e lengthened swifUy, and the minarets 
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of the Saltan's domain disappeared in the hase <A the 
distance, while a greater than Cffisar was borne away 
amid the perils of the seal 

At Marseilles, a popular exhibition of enthnsiasm 
alarmed the U. S. Consul, Hodge, followed as it was 
by the disgraceful opposition of France, and a differ* 
ence arose between Capt Long and Kossuth, which 
has been slanderously perverted by Austrian emissa- 
ries. Kossuth's letter to Mr. Hodge, confirmed by the 
subordinate officers of the Mississippi, is a manly vindi* 
cation of his unsullied name. 

Referring to the excitement, he writes the Consul :^- 
*' In the afternoon, a hundred boats were floating around 
the Mississippi, singing national songs, offering garlands 
of laurel to me, garlands of immortals to America, and 
shouting 'Hurrahs I' to the Bepublic, to the United 
States of America, and to myself. Called forth by the 
shouts of the people, I mounted on the deck, and un* 
covering my head, bowed to thank the people, without 
speaking one single word. I was surprised to see the 
captain of the frigate walk along the deck, without 
even waving his cap to acknowledge .the cheers given 
to America; but my surprise was still heightened, to 
see Capt Long accost me in a reproaching manner, — 
that I am compromising him by staying on deck. I 
answered, 'I hope I will meet a generous welcome 
from your people also, and I am sure you would not 
have me repulse it I am in the very position here. I 
will, in honor and conscience, feel bound thankfully to 
acknowledge everywhere the sympathy I meet; and 
am confident that your people and your Government 
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can but approve this, and feel in no way compromised 
to learn that the people of Marseilles did, in a grace- 
ful manner, cheer the United States and cheer myself. 
You knew whom 3^ on received on board your ship ; 
and I beg to be assured that I have the sentiment of 
what is due to 3'ou and convenient to me. It appears 
we have different views about what may be thought 
compromising to your po&ition. So I free you from 
the embarrassment, and entreat you to land me wher- 
ever you please. But, as long as I have the honor to 
be on board your ship, you have to command, and 
your commands shall be obeyed.' And I left the deck, 
and caused all my companions to do the same. The 
people upon the boats continued to cheer yet for a 
while, then went away peaceably as it came, without 
the consolation of a single acknowledging sign from the 
Mississippi. 

"These are the incidents of our staying in the Bay 
of Marseilles." 

At Gibraltar, Kossuth determined to make a hasty 
visit to the shores of England, who had united with a 
Eepublic in obtaining the freedom of the exiles. For- 
bidden by France to cross her plains he was compelled 
to take a steamer for Southampton. France in her 
fawning to despots, and fear of the contagion of a 
patriot's passing steps, foreshadowed in that act, the 
usurpation which afterwards cast a constitution and 
the rights of the people beneath the chariot wheels of 
the younger Napoleon, 
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CHAPTER XL 

BSCKPTIOB IH SVOLAND— -S1ITHU9IA8H— ^BAHQUETS AT WIHCRES* 
TBB AVD SOUTHAMPTOir— VAOHDnCBlIT WBLOOHB Ut LONDOV— 
V1MT8 BIRMIXOBAM — ^BlfBABKATIOIl FOB AKERICA — ARRIVAL AT 
STATER ISLAXD — ^THB FAGEAHT U HEW YORK — ^BAHQUETS — 
TISIT TO FHILADSLFHIA — ^BAHQUETS AHD SPEECHES— ^VISIT TO 
WASHnrOTOH. 

On the 23d of October, about noon, the steamer 
Madrid neared the entrance of Southampton Wa* 
ter. A throng had gathered upon the pier heads 
and along the shore, impatiently waiting the yessers 
landing. The Hungarians among the multitude, 
recognized Kossuth with the first glimpse of his no- 
ble form, and as the ship passed into harbor, their 
acclamations was the signal of his presence. Then 
fix>m the electrified spectators rose immediately the 
loud and repeated cheers — ^England's welcome to 
the Exile of freedom. When the Madrid was fidrly 
in her moorings, and the safe arrival of Kossuth was 
a palpable reality, his excited countrymen wept at 
the sight of their leader, making every expression of 
joy too deep for the power of speech. With grateAil 
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courtesy, the Magyar Chief bade adieu to the Cap- 
tain and ship's company, escorted ashore by the 
Mayor of Southampton, and followed by his attend- ^ 
ants. The moment his feet pressed the wharf, tlio ' 
Hungarians Rurronndcd him. Venerable men, hung •* 
on his neck in tears, while others seizing his hand 
kissed it with alFection. Soon as they gave way to 
the increasing crowd, the cooler Englishmen ex- 
tended their hands to touch the palm unsullied by a 
dishonorable deed. Through files of enthusiastic 
strangers, he reached the carriage drawn by four 
beautiful horses, furnished by the Mayor of the city. 
Behind it were the barouches of his fixmily and at- 
tendants. They rolled away amid one continued 
storm of cheering, while the gmnd procession in- 
creased at ever}' revolution of the wheels. From the 
Hungarians sprinkling the moving mass, nnd wildly 
shouting in their gladness, was heard distinctly in 
foreign accent, " Eljen Kossuth 1 Eljen Kossuth !" j 

The windows along the streets were filled with faces -^ 
bright with welcome, and white handkerchiefs waved 
like numberless wings in the air, which rang with 
the jubilant chime of bells from the belfreys of the 
churches. A single mighty impulse of gratulation 
and rejoicing animated the lengthening cavalcade. 
Kossuth stood with uncovered head at the back of H 
his carriage, calm yet evidently intensely alive to the ^ 
cordial greeting; while his countrymen again grasp- 
ing his hand laid it with a warm baptism on their 
bosom. Reaching the Mayor's city residence, Kos- 
suth and suite entered, and soon he re-appeared in 
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the baloonj of a window. The immense ooncoorse 
beneath sent up a prolonged and deafening ahout 
Again and again the heavens echoed with cheers. 
At length they died away into silence, and the Exile 
stepped forward to give the people of England his first 
utterance to them, of Magyar fire and feeling. 

With a clear mellow voice, and graceful energy, 
he began with an apology for his '* bad English," al- 
though his accent and command of the language 
were remarkably good. Interrupted with frequent 
cheersi he proceeded : 

** Seven weeks ago I was a prisooer in Kntajah, in Asia Mt 
nor ; now I am a free man ; because glorioos England diose H 
<— 4hat England which the genios of msnldnd selected for a mon- 
nment of its greatness, and the spirit of freedom took to be ita 
happy home. Cheered by your sympathy, which is the anchw 
of hope to oppres0Bd hnmanity, with the view before me of yonr 
freedom, yonr greatnesM, and your happiness, and with the eoo- 
scionsness of the misfortunes of my native land in my heaiC, 
yon must excuse me for the emotion I feel — the natural conse- 
quence of so striking a change, and of such different circum- 
stances. Excuse me that I am not able to thank you so warmly 
as I feel for the generous reception with which yon have hon- 
ored me, and of which I feel that I an undeserving. I only 
say, may God Almighty ever bless you and your glorious land. 
Let me hope you will be willing to bestow on me a ray of hope on my 
native land by thi4 your generous reception. May England ever 
be great, glorious, and free ! Bat let me hope, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, and by your steady, persevering and generous 
aid, that England, though it ever remain the most glorious spot 
on earth, may it not long remain the only one where freedom 
dwells. Inhabitants of the generous town of Sootbamptoo* ia 
■baknig hands with your Mayor* our beat and tmest fijeod, I 
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have the honor to thank joa with the deepest leepeet— yoo, 
the inhmbitants of this industriooa, enllgfatenedy noUe-minded, and 
praaperouii boioagh of Southampton." 

Madame Kossuth was then led by the Mayor to 
the edge of the balcony, and the cheering of the as- 
sembly was renewed. She retired exhibiting the 
deepest emotion. 

Her children were then led to the edge of the bal- 
cony, and saluted with a new burst of enthusiasm. 
The Mayor thanked the concourse for their unsoli- 
cited, orderly and kind reception of Kossuth j who 
added a brief address, and closing with "an impres- 
Bive God bless you all I" retired. The people slowly 
and reluctantly dispersed to their homes, to repeat 
the illustrious name which had aroused the free spirit 
of Britain. 

Toward evening, the citizens assembled in the 
Town Hall, to present Kossuth their address, and 
hear his eloquent voice. When he entered the large 
hall, evidently worn and weary, he was greeted with 
tumultuous acclamations. After listening to the 
panegyrics with which he was received, he thanked 
the Mayor, Corporation and town of Southampton, for 
their generous welcome, and continued : 

"Mt. Mayor and gentlemen of the municipality of the town 
and borough of Southampton, excuse me, an unpretending stran- 
ger, for not being able in your own language duly to express the 
wannest sentiments of thanks and gratitude for the honor of 
your generous welcome, and for those generous sentiments 
which you, Mr. Mayor, were pleased to address me. I was al- 
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reidy before my arrival bound by lasting giatitade to the town of 
Southampioii for nnmeroiis tokens of the roost higlMiiiiided sym- 
pathy with the cause of my dear native land, and of protectioa to ks 
exiles ; and, being prepared for the honor of this occasion, yon will 
excose a few words, I may say inspired by your presence, and said 
to yon without any preperration. 

** It is indeed an honor to be welcomed by the people of Eng- 
land in this noble town. It is the highest gratification to me 
that it was the mnuicipality of the first town I hid the honor 
to meet^ which receives me in such a generous manner. It is 
not on this day only, but from my early youth, that this glori- 
ous country had a mighty share in my destiny. I was used to 
look on England as on the Book of life, which had to teach me 
and the nations of Europe how to live. Through three cento* 
lies the house of Austria has exhausted against Hungary the 
arts of open violence and secret intrigue, and it was our monies 
pal institutions which still, among the most ardooos circum- 
stances, conserved to Hungary some spirit of public life and 
some part of constitutional liberty. It was at the time when 
Ihis fatal sickness of political feeling to centralize every power 
and to tutor the people into this notion of political wisdom— 
when this fatal sickness, I say, spread over the contmeDt, and 
made its way even to my own country, so that it became a^ 
most the fashion, and almost a mark of intelligence to bend to- 
wards the doctrine of centralization, that I, my humble self, with 
a few friends who stood by me, struggled against this storm-^ 
against^ those rushing waves coming over the spirit of Europe, 
because I regarded, and I ever ehall regard, municipal public 
life as a public benefit, without which there is no pmctical free- 
dom whatever, and for the loss of which I think all Ministerial 
responsibilities and Parliamentary privilege but a pitiful eqoivw 
alent 

<* In this land is seen the finest fruits of this conquest of liberty; 
the glory outside, the freedom within, unwithered by the M^gMing 
finger of centralizatioii. When I fint read the French i 
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I Kv6l(dd that great and glorious Freoeh nation should hsTO to go 
thioagh maoy storms, because it did not abandoo ita fatal principle 
of oentralindon ; and because it is only in municipal mstitntiona 
freedom can be developed. That is my conviction. Sir, I hope 
England will be forever * great, glorious, and free ;' but when I look 
to history, and see what is this land and the English race, the only 
single one which is free in both hemispheres of the worid, and when 
I look for the key of this freedom, I readily confess I believe that it is 
not only those municipal institutions, which are not absorbed by the 
pfopensity to centralization, which so conserved that freedom though 
under different furms of government, — here in England, under a 
monarchical form, in America under a republican form, — that it was 
not those insdtutions only, but the spirit of the people embodied in 
those institutions, which made these two great ofisprings of a mighty 
race great, glorious, and frep. Therefore it is with the highest satis- 
faction I receive this address from your hands, and ihmi the corpora- 
tion of Southampton. As to my own humble self, conscious of no 
merit, and never aspiring to whatever reputation, but to that of a plain 
honest man, fiiithful to the duty of a true friend of freedom and of a 
patriot, I could not forbear to feel perplexed to see myself the object 
of such undeserved honors, were I not aware that this manifestation 
is intended rather openly to countenance that principle of freedom, 
of justice, of popular rights, for which my nation has valiantly strag- 
gled, and which you so happily enjoy. 

^ It is a glorious position the English moe holds— almost the only 
one that is free — it is the only one, the freedom of which has neither 
to fear the ehanges of thne nor the ambition of man, provided it keeps 
to its institutions, provided that the public spirit of the people con- 
tinues to safeguard that which is best fw the exigencies of the time, 
and that their manly resolution never fails to meet those exigenciea 
in time. This watchfulness and resolntkHi being the ehief guaranty 
of yotur country's greatness and happiness, I take for the most eoo- 
•oling hope to oppressed humanity ; for I have tlie most firm convie- 
tfon that the freedom and greatness of England are In intiniata eott- 
i with thndiatittiea and liberty of Eorope. 
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" It ia not wkhovt reaaoo that my native knd, and aU op- 
preased nations look op to joo, as to the elder brother to whom 
the Almighty has not in Tain imparted the spirit to guide the 
tide of human destiny. There is one thing that ia a prominent 
featare in yonr race, — a result of no small importance in our 
struggles, — that the sentiments of this race are spreading over 
the world, and that it is not the least of the glories you call 
your own, that the people of England appear to be resolved to 
take the lead in the new direction of the public opinion of the 
world, out of which the highest blessings will flow. The gen- 
erous sympathy of the people of England for my bleeding, strag- 
gling, down-trodden, but not broken, native land, is one, but 
not tiie only one manifestation, by which England shows she 
is ready to accept this glorious rdle of the elder brother of hu- 
manity. 

** This countiy, though it has not to fear any direct attack on iti 
own liberty, still knows that its wel&re and prosperity, founded as 
they are on the continued development of your genius and indnstiy, 
cannot be entirely uidependent of the c<indition of other nations. The 
people of England know that in neither social nor political respects 
can it be indifferent whether Europe be free or groaning under Russia 
and her satellites ; the people c^ England are conscious of their glo- 
rious position^t knows that, while it conserves ita freedom, it can- 
not grant the privilege to Russo-Austrian despots to dispose of the 
late of Europe, but must have its weight in tiie balance of the des- 
tinies of Europe, or England would no more be an European Power. 
And it is this knowledge which is the source of hope and coosoUukMi 
to my oppressed country, as well as to all the fellow-natkms of 
Europe, for by the principle on which your freedom continues, and 
on which your happiness is founded, and by your generous senti- 
ments, we are assured that let the people of England once throw their 
weight into the balance of the fate of Europe, then they will never 
assist despotism, but freedom ; not ii^ustice, but right ; not the ann 
bltioa of a few ftmiliei, but the moral wel&re and dignity of hu- 
manity* 
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« Bveh were my ezpeetmtions of the public spirit of BritenoU, 
wliieh yon, by your generoiis address, have raised to the level of eeft- 
victkm by assuring me ycm have the belief and hope that those prin- 
elples for which we have straggled have a fatnre in my own native 
land. Seeing yon to entertain this hope and belief is almost like a 
Tictofy itself, becanse this manifestation cannot fail to infloraee in 
tfie most effectoal manner the pnUic spirit of my natbn, and to 
doable her perseverance and my own in her caose. And, besides 
Ae prophecy of freedom is almost realized, for when the people 
Ibretell it, yon have the self-confldeot power to make good yonr own 



** I hope the Almighty will grant, before I leave this ooontry and 
cross the ocean, and go to the yoong giant, the younger brother of 
fo«r mighty raee, and thank him for the generons protection be> 
•lowed on roe, and entreat his brotheriy hand for the fntore of 
Europe and of my own country, that I shall see estaUisbed in 
full activity and spread over these glorious isles, some of thoae 
mighty assoeiationa by which you cany the triumph of every 
great reform and of every great principle in your constitutiQn. 
I hope to see some of those associations lending its attention to 
the solidarity of the independence of Hungary, with the hope that 
the peace of Europe and the future of these glorious isles wfll 
take for its aim to give a practical direction to the sympathy of tlw 
people for my poor down-trodden country — that the people of 
England will look upon my unhappy land, and that they will 
reduce to a ruling principle that sentiment of the public spirit of 
Britannia which evidently shows itself to be ready to accept the 
•elidarity of the destiny of mankind, and especially of the liberty of 
Enrope itaalf. 

** I thank you for the generous wishes you have bestowed on 
me. To me, life in itself is not of value— but only so much as 
I can make some use of it to the liberty and independence of 
my own country, and to the benefit of humanity; and, though 
I haive to decline all praises bestowed on my own personal char- 
ar»«a I am oooadDiM I Hf notfaiag done but only that «Mfh 
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I oomiideiod mj own simple doty to do, while I ua uny my 
modest fttculties conM not eqnal my devotion to my natiTe land; 
still I take this expression as an encouragement to go on in 
that way wUch I took for the aim of my life, and which I hope 
the blessing of the Almighty and the sympathy of the people 
of En^and, and of all generous hearts oyer the world, may help 
to carry to a happy issue. Let me, in pronouncing a most sin- 
cere wish for the happiness, greatness and freedom of these glori- 
OQs isles— let me repeat what I take to be a most glorious sight 
to see^yonr gracious Queen representing on the throne the 
principle of liberty, and let me hope the acknowledgment of this 
principle will not only have a future in Europe, but that the 
time dmws jiear when we sbsll have to applaud the success 
of those endeavors which now live in your generous sympathy, 
even in adversity and misfortune. But it is a much greater merit 
to acknowledge a principle in adversity than to pay a tribute to ita 



** Excuse me that my words cannot flow more freely : my tongve 
has been devoted to my own native land. I have not had time 
to secure to myself a greater knowledge of the western civilixa- 
tkm of Europe, bat my life has been devoted to admiration of 
England ; never was there a man who appreciated better your in- 
stitutions than myself, and you never will meet a man more faith- 
fully attached to you, and who has a warmer sentiment of thanks 
and gmtitnde towards you, and towards your glorious land of 
Uberty." 

He was then preaented with a splendid silk baa- 
ner, wrought by Hungarians in New York, and trans- 
mitted to England, to be sent forward to the field of 
battle. It was detained in a Custom House for non- 
payment of duty, until the plains of Hungary were 
overswept by the hordes of modern Northmen. £00- 
aath xeoenred the national flag with ipeafc leeliog^ and 
aaid: ''I reoeit^ it^ gsatlemAn, aa a most yalaaUa 
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tmflt ^1 trusted to the people of Huugaiy ; and I swear 
to you — whatever may be my fate — cowardice or am- 
bition shall never tarnish this flag." 

Oct 25, the Mayor gave him a magnificent banquet 
at his. cottage near Winchester. On that occasion be 
made his great exposition of the Uungarian Revolu- 
tion, in a logical, clear, and fervidly eloquent speech, 
which was frequently interrupted by the cheers of a 
select audience, thrilled too intensely for the calmness 
of an ordinary debate. 

This festive occasion was followed with a banquet 
. given by the pec^le of Southampton, Oct. 27. Kos- 
suth's reception there was no less enthusiastic and 
brilliant than the more limited display at Winches- 
ter. His address enchained the auditory; its only 
interludes were the waves of emotion that found ut- 
terance in the universal language of applause. In 
London, the welcome was equally Warm and flatter^ 
ing. Before his appearance in public, Nelson's Mon- 
timent up to the fluted shaft, the iron balustrade of 
Northumberland-house, and Trafalgar Square were 
black with people; and above all, hats were waving 
and arms swaying, while the air resounded with the 
countless voices of the expectant throng. 

The- Hungarian Ui-color floated from the dwellings, 
and every avenue was the pathway of a triumphal 
procession. It was like the coronation day of Kings. 
The great metropolis of Europe was thoroughly alive 
with excitement, and its millions seemed on the 
march. When the officials, with Lord Dudley Stu- 
art^ followed bj Eoasutb, emerged from the residence 
11 
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of the exile, a general buist of entbnsiasm hailed him ; 
" Long live Kossuth ! " " Down with Austria 1" salu* 
ted his ear with stiiriDg emphasis. The Magyar 
perhaps never presented a more- commanding appear- 
anca He wore a blue braided uniform, and a green 
hat and feather, which he lifted with perfect compo- 
sure and dignity of manner, in response to the shouts 
of welcome. The cortege progressed slowly on ac- 
count of the pressure of the people, who at difereni 
points completely blocked the highway. 

At Piccadilly, Charing-cross, the Strand and Tem- 
ple-bar, the procession, which was hours in passing, 
was increased by thousands. The open windows 
displayed groups of beautiful wcmen, and the demon- 
stration of feeling on every hand, was unbounded. 
At length the carriage of Kossuth drew up before 
Guildhall, and a shout arose from the multitude, which 
was caught up by the concourse within the ample and 
crowded edifice. The object of all this pageantry 
only Was tranquil ; and his pale face, luminous with 
intellect^ added to the interest his presence awakened. 
When he entered amid the tempest of aipplause, every 
person in the spacious court, ar(^e and stood till he 
reached the platform; and when silence was ob- 
tained, he addressed with undiminished fire the cap- 
tivated throng.* 

Kossuth's grandest oxatorical display in England, 
was doubtless his speech at Birmingham, Nov. 12th. 



AppradfaL 
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An immeflae oonwane bad aaoemblecl m tbe MiMical 
Hall to welcome the Hungarian Leader, and sit down 
with him to a sumptuous and splendid banquet A 
loember of Parliament gave the health of Kossuth, 
as a toast Soon as atiiloesa oould be obtained, the 
nation's guest replied in a strain of eloqoenoe^ rarely 
if ever equalled. Seorebing sareasm, and plaintive^ 
pathos were expressed in finished style, and wi^ 
burning power* The people were at times affected to 
tears, and when he resumed his seat, w^re ready to 
Aout as did the admirers of the Boman Prince — *^ It 
is the voice of a Ood 1"* 

Kossuth visited Manohestw and delivered there 
another speech of great power.f Notwithstanding he 
bad been malignantly assaulted by a popular Daily 
papv, he was everywhere treated with respect and 
homage acoorded to no forei^er before, at least in the 
modem history of England. Upon the aanouMeo^ent 
of his intended departure for Amerita on the 20lh of 
November^ the Mayor and Council of Soathaaiptoii 
passed the following resolution: — 

" The members of th» coouitf Use caiioot lefriio from heielq 
leeordiiif tlieir admintioo of those patriotic sod strictlj cooad 
tatioBsl 8010101811(8 which he haa eveiywheie and on all occa« 
4otta enoBcialed to the people of tUa countzy, and of thoae 
prompt and unqualified deeiala which he haa given to the SA« 
founded calamniea of the abettom of deapotism and tyranny, 
whether leaident of thia or other coontiiea, aa wefl aa ^ aer- 
paaa in g eloqaeaoe and kMiiatiUe twrthftilssaai wMi whioli he 
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the crushing opprwiiions of his beloved cowitry, and the claia» 
which it has on the nynipatfay, moral and energetic influeoce of 
all lovers of freedom throughout the world. Most gratifying has 
it been to this Councfi to have observed from day to day since 
the arrival of that great and dtatioguished man io oor'port, siaoe 
tbe 28dof October last, (hat the admimtion of his puUio good and 
private worth, and of his vast sacrifices for those great and undying 
principles of liberty which he so ably and so worthily reiireseDted, 
firat publicly expressed to the Mayor and Corporation of Southamp- 
ton, have been everywhere most enthusiastically re-echoed by the 
millions of the British people. - 

* For the purpose of farther expreasing our most ftfofoand sad 
iaeieased jutmiration of so illusMioas, high-minded and gifted aa 
asserter of the rights of human fteedom, and our deepest lym- 
pathy with the people of whom he is so- distinguished an orna- 
ment: and after having carefully read and considered the state- 
meats of his traducera, and the manly replications with which 
they have been instantly met, thia Council resolves to invite fab 
Excellency to a tf^'etmer, on Thursday next, previottaly to bis de* 
parture en his gtett miseioii to the United States of America^ 
hoping and believiag that hia visit to England of the Old wmrld, 
and to the United States of the New, will greatly tend, sooner or 
later, more closely to unite the two great sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, in the vindication and maintenance of human ri^ts 
and freedom ; and trustiBg that, by the blessing of Providence^ 
he will, ere long, be restored to hie country and heme, and tfieie 
realize, in the emancipation of his beloved natioQ, the moat ar^ 
dent wishes of his noble and geneious soul, and the complete 
and enduring consummation of his transcendent exertkma aad 
labors.** 

After a rough vojage across the AtlantiG, during 
whioh Kossuth suffered from prostratiug illness^ th» 
Humboldt reached States lalaDd at 1 oUock in tbB 
morning of December 6th. Signal guna had an- 
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donnoed her approach, and a depatatioa were wait- 
ing to board the vessel, and receive the diatinguished 
stranger. AfWr the firing of salutes, and the usual 
greetings, Dr. Doane, at whose mansion on the Island, 
Kossuth and his suite were to remain until prepara- 
tions were made to give him an appropriate welcome 
in Kew York, made a brief and beautiful address, 
Kossaih replied : — 

** I cordially thank yoa for the generous sentiments, and for (he 
kind words in which they have been conveyed. I trust yon and 
Hie people of the Uoibed States of America wHl yet see Hongft* 
ry free. I am glad to hear that such an interest was taken here 
in the struggtes of my people, and she will yet be as free as she 
deserves to be. You offer me a free and generous welcome, and 
f am proud to meet yon and to thank you that I am at liberty 
by the generosity of the United States. I know that every man 
who longs for freedom b Europe, as well as in this nation, has a 
kind feeling for Hungary. I am thankful for the generous ao 
tkm taken for my iiberation by America, which yon say is an 
infant country, but I say no! She is a gianC, and though she 
has only been a short time in her growth, some seventy-five 
years, she has done more than other nations who have been one 
thousand years in existence, and as the power of steam has 
blotted the word disUnce from the dictkmary, with regard to 
Aoesfaig the Atlantic, I hope and trust that American generosity 
and American sympathy will not see tlie day f»r distant, when 
&e word shall be given to all Europe, which shall make it free^ 
and give it perfect liberty. I give you my hand, and I hope you 
will not be disappointed in me. If I am a straight-forward man, 
and have been true to those principlea which you in the United 
'fltates revere, and though my country is not so great as yours, 
aor an my people so happy and free as you are, still I hope we 
shall meet with yoiur &?«r end yovaynftlhy in the cause c€ oar 
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In a few momentB more, he toucbed AmericftQ soil. 
A carriage was waiting to convey him to his spacious 
•partments, from which was presented a glorious view 
of the Bay, Bivers, and City of New York. 

The next day, Staten Island was a soene of re- 
joicing. Deputations called on the Magyar, ladies 
were presented, and a magnificent procession formed. 
He was escorted to a large pavilion erected expressly 
for his appearance before the enthusiastic Islanders, 
who poured into the broad circle, as if the spirit of 
Wadiington, by some metempsychosis, had re-appeared 
in foreign guise. 

Saturday, December 6th, was selected by the an* 
thorities of New York to celebrate Kossuth's arrival, 
and make a grand demonstration of American sym- 
pathy and homage. The morning was cloudless and 
serene, the air bracing, and gladness visible in the 
feces of the moving thousands. At 9 o^cloek the 
steamer Yanderbilt, decorated with the flags of the 
United States and Hungary, touched the wharf at 
Castle Garden to receive the city oflScials and gentle- 
men in company, who were to invite the Exile 
' Across the Bay. The wat^^ sparkled in the golden 
light, and like a mighty mirror, reflected the signals 
of jubilee that began to multiply on its tranquil 
bosom. The vessel was soon floating before the resi- 
dence of the Governor, and after the preliminaries of 
salutation and embarkation were over, a general 
shout rose from the spectators, who recognized the 
objeet of their i4>plao8e by his Hungarian dress. Tb« 
Band then played spiritedly "Hail to the Chief;" — 
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jmd under the roar of cannoiiY the Yanderbilt moved 
off toward the New York shore. While passing 
Governor's Island, a salute of 81 guns was fired, and 
the thunder of the artillery answered by the ship. At 
New Jersey, 120 guns echoed along the bay, whose 
rim was excited people. Passing the Navy Yard, the 
North Carolina and Ohio played Yankee Doodle, 
then fired salutes ; while aloft on the masts and yards 
of vessels, the marines and seamen were waving 
their tarpaulins 'and shouting to the top of their 
voices. 

Thus amid incessant displays of congratulation, 
the Vanderbilt sweeping round" by Jersey City re- 
turned to Castle Garden. The Battery never before 
offered a sight so glorious. A hundred Viousand per- 
sons were there, over and amid whom banners waved 
from every angle, while the cheers of that host made 
the smiling heavens ring. Upon the Magyar's en- 
trance into the ample structure, another tumultuous 
ehouting rose, and reverberated, until the roof seemed 
to tremble above the tide of sound that ebbed, only to 
ewell with redoubled power. After partial silence 
was gained, Kossuth pronounced his eloquent address 
to the Bepublican masses of the New World. 

" I am yet half sick, gentlemen ; tossed and twisted about by a 
fortnight's gale on the Atlantic's restless waives; my giddy 
brains are still taming round as m a whirlpool, and this gigan- 
tic continent seems yet to tremble beneath my wavering steps. 
Let me, before I go to work, have some hours of rest upon tliia 
«oil of freedom, yoar happy home. Freedom and Home, what 
hMTuAf awaie ta tbosa two vocdai Alaa, I have no home, aod 
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the fieedom of my people is down-trodden. Yotmg Gknt of Free 
America, do not tell me that thy shoies are an aaylam to the 
oppressed, and a home to the homeless czilo. An asylnm it is, 
bnt all the blessings of your glorious countf^, can they drown 
into oblivion the longing of the heart, and the fond desires for 
our native land? My beloved native land! thy very sufieringa 
make thoe but dearer to my heart; thy bleeding image dwells 
with me when I wake, as it rests with me in the short moments 
of my restless sleep. It has accompanied me over the waves. It 
will accompany me when I go back to fight over again the battle 
of thy freedom once more. I have no idea bnt thee ; I have nc 
feeling but thee. Even here, with this prodigious view of great- 
ness, freedom and happiness, which spreads before my aston- 
ished eyes, my thoughts are wandering toward home ; and when 1 
look over these thousands of thousands before me, llie happy in- 
heritance of yonder freedom for which your fathers fought and 
bled, — and when I turn to you, citizens, to bow before the maj- 
esty of the United States, and to thank the people of New York 
for their generous share in my liberation, Mid for the unparal- 
leled honor of this xeception, I see, out of the very midst of this 
great assemblage, rise the bleeding image of Hungary, looking to 
yon with anxiety whether there be in the lustie of your eyes a 
ray of hope for her; whether there be in the thunder of your 
hurrahs a trumpet-call of resurrection. If there were no such 
ray of hope in your eyes, and no such trumpet-call in yonr 
cheers, then woe to Eah>pe'« oppressed nations. They wUl stand 
alone in the hour of need. Less fortunate than yon were, they 
will meet no brother's hand to help them in the approaching gi- 
ant struggle against the leagued despots of the world ; and woe 
also to me, I will feel no joy even here, and the days of my 
stny here will turn out to be lost tO my fatberiand — lost at tlie 
very time when every moment is teeming in the decision of En- 
rope's destiny. Citlaena, much as I am wanting some hours of 
rest, much as I have need to become familiar with the ground I 
will have to stand upon before I enter on business matters pub* 
llcly, I took it for a duty of honor, not to let ewtpt aven thia 
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tat nwa a rt of ymu gammm wtittm^ wihrni mHag ^UUf 
•nd openly to yoa what sort of % ms I am, and wiMt are the 
flxpeetatioiia and the hopee— what are the mothwe which broaghl 
ne now to your g&orious sfaotee. GentleineB, I have to thank 
the people, Congress and Govemment cf the Unked Stales, for 
my liberation from captivity. Homan tongne has bo words to 
express the bliss which I fek when I— 4he dewaHroddea Hun* 
gary's wandering chief-^saw the glorious iag of the stripes and 
■tars fluttering over my bead— when I first bowed before it with 
deep respect^-wben I saw aronnd me the galhmt officers and the 
erew of the Mississippi fngate— the most of them the worthiest 
representatives of true Amerioan principles, AmMican grsatnese, 
American gonerosity— «nd to think that it was not a mere ohanoe 
which cast the star-spangled banner around me,' but that it waa 
yonr protecting will— to know that the United Stales of Amer- 
ica, conscious of- their glorious calling as well as of their poweri 
declared by this unparalleled act to be resolved to become the 
protectors of human rights-— to see a powerful vessel of Amer> 
jca, coming to far Asia, to break the chains by which the migfa^ 
iest despots of Europe fettered the activity <^ an exiled Magyaiv 
whose very name disturbed the proud security of their aleep-^ 
to feel restored by such a protection, and in such a way, to fn^ 
dom, and by freedom to activity, you may be well ai^re of what 
I have felt, and still feel, at the remembrance of this proud mo> 
ment of my life. Others spoke— you acted; and I was fteei 
You acted ; and at this act of yours, tyrants trsmbM; hnmaait} 
ahonted out with joy ; the down-trodden people of Magyars— 
the down-trodden, but not broken, raised his head with resolu- 
tion and with hope, and the brilliancy of your stam was greeted 
by Europe's oppressed nations as the Dmminf-atar of rising hh- 
crty. 

" Now, gentlemen, you must be aware bow boundless the grab* 
Itude must be which I feel for you. You have restored me to 
life— because, restored to activity; and should my life, by the 
Uessings of the Alimghty, still prove useful to my iatherknd and 
tohnmanitaMl wiU be yonr mmik^ wiU be ym voik. Mv 
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the very eve of such imflMBBe evenU, tlmt however fervent my 
gfmtitmle be to yon, I woold not have feU autfaorixed to crora the 
Atlantic at this very time, only for the pvrpoee to exhibit to yo« 
my warm thanks. I m^ouM have thanked yoa by facta eontrib- 
miag to the freedom of the Enropean oontineBt, and would have 
postponed my visit to your gloriooa shores till the decisive bat- 
tle for liberty was foeght, if it were my destiny to patKve thai 
day. Then what k the motive of my being here at this very 
time ? The motive, citizens, is that your generona act of my lib- 
cratioo has raised the oonvrctioo throughout the world, that this 
generoHS act of yoare is but the ^manifestation of your resolutioii 
to throw your weight into the balance where the fate of the 
finrepean continent is to be weighed. You have raised the coii> 
viction threog^out the \torld, that by my liberation you were 
▼illing to say, *Ye oppresaed nations of old Europe's continent, 
oe of good cheer ; the yoang giant of America stretches his pow- 
erful arm over the waves, ready to gfve a brother's hand to your 
future.' So is your aet tnlerpreCed threughout the world. Yoa, 
in yottr prood secmity, can soarcely imagine how beneficial thia 
eonviotiott has already proved to the auffering natfons of the Eo- 
ropesn continent. Yon can scarcely imagine what self-confi- 
dence yon have added to the resolution of the oppressed. Yon 
have knit the tie of solidarity in the destinies of nations. 1 cannot 
doubt that you know how I was received by the public opinion 
in every country which I touched bince I am iree^ and what feel- 
ings my liberation has elicited in those countries which it was not 
my lot to touch. You know how I, a plain, poor, penniless exile, 
have almost become a centre of hope and confidence to the most 
different nations, not tmited but by the tie of common sufferings. 
What is the source of this apparition unparalleled in mankind's 
history 7 The source of it is, that your generous act of my lib- • 
eraiion is taken by the world fur the revelation of the fact that 
the United States are resolved not to allow the despots of the 
wdrld to trample on oppressed humanity. It is hence that my 
Uberation waa olMred, fiom Swdten d^im to Poftogal, •■ « ny 
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ef hope. It is hence that even those nations which most desirs 
uiy presence in Europe now, haye iiBanimously told me, < Hasten 
on, h.isten on, to the great, free, rich, and powerful people of the 
United States, and bring over its brotherly aid to the cause of 
your country, so intimately connected with European liberty;' 
and here I stand to plead the cause of the solidarity of human 
rights before the great Republic of the United States. Humble 
as I am, God, the Almighty, has selected me to represent tlie 
cause of Humanity before you. My warrant to this capacity is 
written in the sympathy and- confidence of all who are oppressed, 
and of all who, as your elder brother, the people of Britain, sym- 
pathize with the oppressed— my warrant to this capacity is 
written in the hopes and expectations you have entitled the 
world to entertain, by liberating me out of my prison, and by re- 
storing me to activity. But it has pleased the Almighty to make 
out of my humble self yet another opportunity for a thing which 
may prove a happy turning-point in the destinies of the world. I 
bring yon a brotherly greeting from the people of Great Britain. 
I speak not in an official character, imparted by di{^omacy, whose 
secrecy is the curse of the world, but -am the harbinger of the 
public spirit of the people, which has the right to impart a direc- 
tion to its government, and which I witnessed, pronouncing itself 
in the most decided manner, openly — ^that the people of England, 
nnited to yon with enlightened brotherly love, as it is united in 
blood-M^onscions of your strength as it is conscious of its own, has 
forever abandoned every sentiment of irritation and rivalry, and de- 
sires the brotherly alliance of the United States to secure to every 
nation the sovereign right to dispose of itself, and to protect the 
sovereign right of nations, against the encroaching arrogance of 
despots, and leagued to you against the league of despots, to stand 
together with you, godfather to the approaching baptism of European 
liberty. 

*' Now, gentlemen, I have stated my position. I am a straightfor- 
ward man. I am a republican. I have avowed it openly in the mon- 
archical but free England ; and am happy to state that I have nothmg 
loet by this avowal there. I hope I will not lose here, in republiean 
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America, by «te frwilme-, whkA ««rt be w» cr the cUef 1^^ 
of every lepiiblican. Sol beg W»tc, i«iiklyaDdopeiilyi,toatrteth« 

following pouits : 

« Firet, that I take it to be the dnty of honor and prinoiples not to 
meddle with whatever party qnestion of yonr own domestic af- 
faire. I claim for my country the right to diapoae of itself; «o I 
am resolved, and must be resolved, to respect the same principle 
here and everywhere. May others delight in the part of knighta- 
errant for theories. It is not my case. I am the man of the 
great principle of the sovereignly of eveiy people to diapose of ita 
own domestic concerns; and I most solemnly deny to every fw- 
rigner, as to every foreign power, the right to eppoae the sovereign 
ftculty. 

« Secondly, I profess, bi^ly and openly, my admiration for the 
glorioos principle of union, on which stands the mighty pyramid^ 
your greatness, and upon the basis of which you have grown, in the 
ahort period of seventy-five years, to a prodigious giant, the living 
wonder of the world. I have the most warm wish that the sUr- 
apangled banner of the United States may forever be floating, united 
and one, the proud ensign of the mind's divine origin ; and taking 
my ground upon this principle of union, which I find lawfully 
existing, an established constitutional fact, it is not to a party, 
but to the united people of the United Statea that I confidently 
will address my humble requests for aid and protecUon to 0{h 
pressed humanity. I will conscientiously respect your laws, but 
within the limits of your laws I will use every honest exertion to 
gain your operative sympathy and your financial, material and 
political aid for my country's freedom and independence, and entreat 
the realization of those hopes which your generosity has raised in roe 
and my people's breasts, and also in the breast of Europe's oppressed 
nations. 

" And, therefore, thirdly, I beg leave frankly to state that my 
aim is to restore my fatherland to the full enjoyment of that act of 
declaration of independence, which being the only rightful existing 
public law of my nation, can nothing have been lost of ita rightful- 
iMta by tha violent hivaaion of foreign Rnaaian aima, and whiehi 
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tberefixe* k foil/ entiUed to be rac^gaiied bj the ptople of tfaa 
United Stfttes, whose very leaiatance is fiMuided npoo a timlkr dec- 
laration of independence 7 

** Thus having expounded my aim, I beg leave to state that I 
came not to your glorious shores to enjoy a happy rest. I came 
not with the intention to gather triumphs of peisonal distinctioBy 
or to be the object of popular shows; but I came a humble peti- 
tioner in my country's name, as its fireely chosen eoDstttutieiial 
chief. What can be opposed to this recognition, which is a 
logical necessary consequence of the principle of ypar country's 
political existence 7 What can be opposed to it 7 The frown of 
Mr. Hulsemann— the anger of that satellite of the Czar, called 
Francis Joseph of Austria ; and the immense danger with which 
some European and American papers threaten you, and by which 
of course, yon must feel extremely terrified, that your minister 
at Vienna will have offered his passports, and that Mr. Hulse- 
mann leaves Washington, should I be received and treated in my 
official capacity 7 Now, as to your Minister at Vienna* how you 
can combine the letting him stay there with your opinioa of the 
cause of Hungary, I really don't know ; bat so much I know, 
that the present absolutistical atmosphere of Europe is not very 
propitious to American principles. I know a man who coohi 
tell some curious facts about this matter.. But as to Mr. Holse- 
mann, really I don't believe that he would be so ready to leave 
Washington. He has extremely well digested the caustic pills 
which Mr. Webster has administered to him so gloriously ; but 
after all I know enough of the public spirit of the sovereign peo- 
ple of the United States, that it would never admit to whatever 
responsible depository of the executive power, should he even be 
willing to do so, which, to be sure, your higfa-minded Govern- 
ment is not willing to do, to be regulated in its policy by all the 
Hulsemanns or all the Francis Josephs in the world. So I con- 
fidently hope that the sovereign of this country, the people, will make 
the declaration of independence of Hungary soon formally recog- 
nized, and that it will care not a bit for it if Mr. Holsemann takes 
to-moRow his passports, boo vofag* to him. Bnt it it «!«» «f 
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agreeable doty to profess that f am entirety eonyinced that the Gov 
emment of the United States 'shares warmly the sentiments of the 
people in that respect. It has proved it by executing in a ready and 
dignified manner the resolution of Congress in behalf of my libera- 
tion. It has proved it by calling on the Congress to consider bow I 
shall be treated and received, and even this morning I was honored 
by tlie express order of the Government, by an olEcial salute from 
the batteries of the United States, in such a manner in which, ac* 
cording to the military rules, only a republic, high official capacity 
can be greeted. 

'* Having thus expounded my aim, I beg leave to state that! 
came not to your glorious shores to enjoy a happy rest — I came 
not With the intention to gather triumphs of personal distinction, 
but because a humble petitioner, in my country's name, as its 
freely chosen constitutional chief, humbly to entreat your gener- 
ous aid ; and then it is to the aim that I will devote every mo- 
ment of my time with the more assiduity, the more restlessness, 
as every moment may bring a report of events which may call 
toe to hasten to my place on the battle-field, where the groat, and 
I hope the last battle will be fought between Liberty and Des- 
potism.- A moment marked by the finger of God to be so near 
that every hour of delay of your generous aid may prove fatally 
disastrous to oppressed humanity, and thus having stated my 
poeiti(m to be that of a humble petitioner in the name of my op- 
pressed country, let me respectfully ask, do you not regret to 
have bestowed upon me the high honor of this glorious reception, 
unparalleled in history ? I say unparalleled in history, though 
I know that your fathers have welcomed La Fayette in a similar 
way ; but La Fayette had mighty claims to your country*8 grat- 
itude ; — he had fought in your ranks for your freedom and inde- 
pendence, and what still was more, in the hour of your need. He 
was the link of your friendly connection with France — a connec- 
tion, the results of which were, two French fleets of more than 
thirty-eight men of war, three thousand gallant men, who fought 
mdm by akie with you against ComwaMis, before Yorktown ; the 
predoui gift of twenty-four thoiMa94 l^nftketSi a loan of nineteen 
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nfUfoM rf ^oNftfs, Mid ev&n ^i6 praNmiiMtyy trattltoB of yoo^ 
glorious peaee, negotiated at Pftria by yxmr iimnorul Fraaklin. 
I hope the people of the United Siateii, now itself in the happy 
condition to aid thoee who are tn need of aid, as itself was ouce 
in need, will kindly rentember these facts ; and yon, citiKcns of 
New York, and yon will yonrselves become the La Fayettes of 
Hungry. La Fayette bad great ohthns to your lore and sympathy 
but I have none. I came a humbte petitioner with no other 
claims than those- whicfar the oppressed have to the sympathy 
of free men, who have the power to help— with the claim which 
the unfertunate has upon the happy, and the down-trodden has to 
the protection of eternal jostioe and of haman rights. Id a word, 
I have no other claims than those which the oppressed principle 
of freedom has to the aid of victorions liberty. Then I would 
humbly ask, are these claims sofficient to ensure your generous pro- 
tection, not to myselff-bdt to tlie cause of my native land — not ro 
my native land only, but the principle of freedom in Europe's Con- 
tiaent, of which the independence of Hungary is the indispen- 
sable keystone. 

*' If you consider these claims not sufficient to your active and 
operative sympathy, then let me know at once that the hopes 
have failed with which Europe's oppressed nations have looked 
to your great, mighty and glorious Republic — let me know at 
once the failure of our hopes, that I may hasten back and tell 
Evrope's oppressed nations, *Let us f^bt, forsaken and single- 
handed, the battle of Leooidas ; let tis trust to God, to our right, 
and to our good swords ; there u no other help for the oppressed 
nations on earth.' But if your generous Republican hearts 
are animated by the high principle of freedom and of solidar- 
ity in the destinies of humanily — if yon have the wHl, as, to be 
sure, you have the power, to support the cawe of freedom againat 
the sacrilegious league of despotism, then give me some days of 
calm reflection, to become acquainted with the ground upon which 
I stand — let me take the kind advice of some active friends 
on the most practical course I have to adopt — let me see if there 
be any preparatory steps taken in favor of that canat which I 
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I»v« tbe boMr to npmmoi ; and thM let »e ha«« a mw appor- 
tuity to expcMind befoe you mj hinUe n^veMs in a ptactical 

way. 

** I coofidently liope, Mr. Mayor, the CorporatkiD and citiaena 
of the Empire City will grant me tbe.aecood ofq|)orUiiuty. If thia 
be yonr generous will, then let me take thia for a boon of happier 
days ; and let me add, with a sigh of thanksgiving to the Almighty 
God, that it is your gloriooa country which Providence has selected 
lo be the pillar of iieedom, as it ia already the asyiom to opprassed 
humanity. 

** I am told that I wiH have the high honor to review yonr pat- 
riotic militia. Oh, God! bow my heart throbs at the idea to see 
this galkni army enlisted on the side of freedom against despotism ; 
the world woald be free, and you the savionrs of humanity. And 
why not ? These gallant men take part in the mighty demonstra- 
tion of the day, proving that I was right when I said that now-*- 
days even the bayonets think. Citiaens of New York, it is under 
your protection that 1 place the sacred cauae of freedom and inde* 
pendence of Hungary." 

The subsequent pageant, it is impossible to describe 
with fidelity. 

<^ Everywhere along the line of march the most 
lively enthusiasm was manifested. The waving of ban- 
ners, of handkerchie&, hats^ &e. ; the cheers and reo- 
ognitions from windows, balconies, and all standing 
places, were ample evidence of the deep sympathy of 
the people for the great Exile and his cause. 

"' When the procession reached the American Mu- 
seum, the scene was in the highest degree magnifi- 
cent. Never before was its equal witnessed in this 
City. It was such a scene as New York alone in the 
New World, and but few cities in the Old, could pro- 
duosk Otk reachiAg that poin^ the open apace of th» 
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Park bunt upon the view. In front was our beauti- 
ful Broadway, straight as an arrow, with thooaauds 
of variously colored flags suspended from, and wreaths 
of evergreens decorating the hotels and store^build- 
ings. In the distance stood the spire of Grace Church, 
On the right, Park Bow and Chatham-st presented a 
long avenue of fine buildings, likewise decorated in a 
magniflcent style, with the stars and stripes, the Cross 
of St. Qeorge, and the Hungarian flag, entwined in 
harmony. On the left, was the massive Astor House, 
every window of which was filled with admirers of 
the great hero. While the eye was taking in these, 
it was arrested by the Park itself with its thousands 
of human beings, its fine fountain, and the City Hall, 
ornamented with flags, and its portico festooned with 
drapery, and seen through the trees. The coup d'ceU 
thus presented, was grand and imposing. Kossuth 
calmly viewed the scene, but was in a moment star- 
tled by a shout of welcome &om the Astor House, 
He looked up and saw every gentleman m the win- 
dows and cm the porch of that hotel huzzaing and 
waving his hat in a phrenzy of enthusiasm, the ladies 
saluting him with equal fervor. Kossuth was taken 
by surprise. He gracefully bowed, not once, but 
^wice, thrice, a dozen times. But the «cene did not 
end here. The procession was temporarily arrested 
by the immense crowd. Again loud huzzas were ex- 
pressed for Kossuth by thirty thousand persons of all 
dasses, ages, and sexes. The Hungarian exiles who 
followed iBsmediiately afker Koasath's carxaage, eaxna 
in for tlmr share c^ applanae ; th^y, too, were obeontd 
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frantieallj. They returned the oompliment. They 
wared their Hungarian banner in recognition. Again 
the voices were rained in honor of the great Magyar, 
and again the Magyar flag was lowered. Again were 
ahouts of applause, and the Hungarian exiles, not sat^ 
ifified with lowering their fli^ this time, cheered as 
loud as the rest. 

^ So dense was the multitude in Roadway, and bo 
great was the pressure, that thousands upon thousands 
were forced out of the procession into the side-streets^ 
and parallel streams of human beings rushed up Nas^ 
Miu-st., on one side, and Greenwich on the other ; and, 
after reaching the Park, vast numbers pressed into 
Church-st, Elm, and Centre-sts., in order to get a little 
ahead, so as to obtain a sight of the procession. For 
the entire route of the procession through Broadway 
and back through the Bowery, the people filled every 
available spot long before the procession started. AH 
jJong the line of march, and indcsed throughout the 
city generally, business was suspended, and the whole 
demonstration was one of the greatest, most important^ 
and most enthusiastic ever given." 

The Sabbath was carefully regarded by Kossuth, 
the friend Ol religion no less than of liberty. He re- 
fused to receive deputations or visitors, and with hi^ 
family attended St. Bartholomew's Church, accom- 
panied by the Mayor of the city. The succeeding 
days were devoted to the delegations and individuals 
from surrounding towns, and those remote from the 
metropolis. From the Exile's rqdies to these numer- 
oot add i e s ss s , a jbw aactcMto ue tak»ii iUuttative of 
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the great qualities of his character. A hundred cler- 
gymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, waited 
upon him with a dignified welcome, in which refer- 
ence was made to the test of his Christian faith in Tur- 
kej. Kossuth said : 

^ I take no merit for what I did. Every Honest man would do 
the same — that is not worthy heing mentioned. If man be not 
tmly faitlifal to his God and to his religion, would he be faithful to 
his country ? I have always acknowledged, and will ever acknowl- 
edge, my unspeakable confidence in a God, as the richest source 
of consolation, and the most solemn of all my hopes for the futum* 
I am so entirely convinced of the justice of my cause, that it seems 
not possible but that the blessings of the Ahnfghty God must ftll 
upon it 

" Every act of Divine Providence takes a conne, which appa- 
rently cannot be understood by weak men's minds. But by-and-by 
circumstances break forth, which, even in our misfortunes, make 
us realize the ' Christian's trust, and shows' us that God blesses 
the world. All our misfortunes are only the means to come to that 
end which God in his divine providence has marked for us. And 
now I have full confidence for my country's future. I have verv 
strong reasons to convince me of that These reasons form the 
motives of my hope and trust, and nodiing gives me such consola- 
tion as that there is a God in heaven who is a just and good God, 
and who will not allow a just cause to die, to become annihilated. 
It is out of the soul that I draw my' force and strength, which en- 
ables me to go on in all duty and honor for my country's cause ; a 
duty sanctified by religion ; a duty prescribed by our religion to 
every n^ember of Mankind — prescribed by the great injunction 
which is the foundation of brotherhood on earth — * Thou shalt love 
one another.' " 

A committee from Newburgh invited the Magyar 
to visii their roinantic village^ Waahington'a head- 
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He madd the following beantiM responee : — 

** Gentlemen: I return my most hearty thaoks to yon and 
those who have commiasionod you to do me this honor (which 
I highly value) for your generous sentiments and kindness. 
My memory is roused to the remembrance of what effects to 
mankind's liberty have been produced by your revolutionary 
struggle, when you recall to my mind that you have come from 
the head-qnartera of your great Washington. If I am not mis- 
taken in my recollection, we are within four days of the anni- 
versary of his death. The 14th day of Peoember is the day on 
wliich Washington difid. That day ought not to be a day of 
mourning and sorrow, because to die is the fate of every man, 
and Washington was subject to the common fate of humanity 
as well as others. But to see a man die in his full age — going 
down the horison as clear and pure as he did» and had reason to 
do that is a circumstaBce that must fill with joy the hearts of 
anch people as you are. Such was the halo of glory that sur- 
rounded the death of Washington, and the anniversary of his 
departure from this life is not a day of mourning and sorrow. 
The greatest merit of Washington is not ehat he rejected the 
offer of a coterie to accept the crown ot the United States. 
I would rather be surprised if he had accepted it, for what 
value is a cfown to a free roan — to a man like Washington, who 
was the great instrument in the bands of God of making his 
country free? Therefore I do not regard that as the greatest 
deed of hts hfe — ^tliere are othera fjBur greater. However, as the 
time and the place you offer me to speak to the inheritors of 
that freedom for which Washington fought, are very appropri- 
ate, and I feel the great influence these circumstances have upon 
me, it is the wish of my heart to go to your town; but, from 
the immense demand upon my time, you can hardly expect to 
have your wish gratified; and these circumstances suggest to 
me that I shall hardly have the honor of doing iL The events 
of Europe are pomted ovc by the &iger of God— the woida 
*9WM/ mow/ ukd ufhanm! «» wiittm to pteintjr q» 4i» 
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wftll tfcat we fcMW jM the hmr wbrn the travpet oC the minw 
netion of the eoakved villioBe ahall aooiid. And m I niut be 
gttidad bj that edvioe, aad I eannol select my ewe gvonnd or 
time. Bttt yon will take into eoMideiatioB the elioitness of the 
period that may be allowed me to pve practieal eflfect to my 
miFsion, and to secwe the advaacement of tboee principlee for 
which yen have ezpieeaed alaoat a leligioiia raepect I wiU be 
compelled, therefore, to go^ not where my preeenoe ie most gnt^ 
iiyiog to myeelf, or Id others^ bat wherever it ia best for the 



He w«i waited upon by the Induetml Ooagrees, and 
in the conrae of his apeech^ remarked : 

<■ Sonowfel as that past may be to which yoa allude in yow 
address, and nnhappy as the present condition of my country 
may appear to be, I am a Christian, who in no case despairs of 
the JQStioe snd mercy of God, who knows that however nnfavor- 
able circamstances and the ways of Divine Providence for the 
welfare of homanity may seem, that still there is good even in 
every misf<Mtnne. A mighty benefit results from the struggle 
of Hungary, greater perhaps in its momentary failure than it 
would have been in case of a better fate. By victory we might 
have established the independence of our country, but the mis- 
fortunes of Hungary serve as the means of a wider union among 
nations, and of giving a broader sphere to that spirit of brotherly 
love which promises the greatest benefit to the future of human 
ity. In our own land, for instance, there has been in some perts 
a low and pr^udiced condition of the popular intellect, which to 
conserve in its low and dependent stste ia always the care of 
despotism; there have been mutual antipathies which despotism 
has cherished among the citizens of the same country, which 
antipathies broke out at the veiy hour when I and my friends, 
battling against the Austrian Government, had succeeded in re- 
jdaeing the eommoB expression by common fiberty. By our 
dife amipalfay hMbaiRi awept aiway, and aai^ ef feeKi^' 
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opportiMrity Iron ceftam e a p row k m^ in yovr addreat to men*. 
tiMi these few words, and m I take yovr address as a declar»- 
tkm of symyMkthy with the cause which I have the honor to rep- 
reaient, I ^ive yon the assaiance of the gmtitvde of myself, my 
compaDioQB and of those at home, who have not oniy experi- 
eneed the same trafferiDgs as we, hot now aee and fed every om- 
ment at home the toitttfes of these op jw e eoi ons which now ovei^ 
whelm oar unhappy coaotiy, white we who' am m exile have 
the happiness lo see humanity in other countries in such a eon- 
dition which raises the hope that an era has now arrived in the 
history of mankind, wlien the matva] inteKsts and rslaltoiM of 
peoples are recogniied, aad (hat no nation, will now stand 
alone. 



** I declare-^nd man of no condition or station can be ofiended 
at the declaration — that while wc welcome, and gratefully ac- 
knowledge sympathy and support for the cause of Hungary and 
liberty from whatever quarter it comes, at no moment, and in 
no place is it so dear, as when it comes from the working class- 
es. Because I consider that the most noble charter of man's 
dignity is labor; and because, knowing this, I must be well 
aware -that when working men, whose greatest treasare b their 
time and tlieir work, stop their work and devote their time to 
express sympathy for the poor exile, it is because they connect 
him with the cause of universal liberty. Therefore, I must, 
through my whole time, appreciate this meeting as a very dear 
treasure of my wandering life. Finally, let me hope that you 
will use your influence, and your constitutional privilege in such 
a manner as might lead to some effectual benefit for the cause 
in behalf of which you have here expressed your interest and sym- 
pathy.*' 

On the erenixig of Dec 11, the Corporation of 
New York gaw Cbvenot KoBWrf.h tbt Mwrnvtl 
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Dinner, in the spacioiK ball of the^ Irving Bouse* 

The literati and various professions were represented, 
the decorations were appropriate, and the whole 
scene honorable to the renowned Magyar, the cause 
he represents, and to the American people. Upon 
this occasion he made a most thrilling and elaborate 
speech, vindicating his appeals to the free hearts of 
this Republic, answering thoroughly the ungenerous 
assaults of papers and politicians upon his character 
and motives, and giving another illustration of his 
versatile and extraordinary talents.* His profound 
knowledge of our institutions and glorious constitu- 
tion, amazed hia delighted auditory, and added new 
radiance to a star of solitary splendor. 

On the evening of the 16th, be met his brethren of 
the editorial profession, at a magnificent banquet. He 
who had been a hunted captive for his love to an un« 
shackled press, stood in modest majesty, and with a 
full heart, before the assembled journalists of New 
York ; the humble editor of the Pesth Gazette, was 
the master spirit of minds whose influence is felt 
around the globe, and shapes a nation's destiny. His 
speech was greatly applauded, increasing the admi- 
ration of his exhaustless powers and fascinating elo- 
quenoe.t The next evening he addressed the military 
oompanies in Gasde Garden. The spacious amphi- 
theatre was filled with soldiers in varied uniform^ 
presenting with their contrasted equipage and trap- 
pings, a splendid scene. £ossutb appeared in rich, 
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yet sunple unifonn, with a barnished gwoid, whose 
scabbard flashed by his side. Never before had the 
metropolis made a national display so dazzlingly 
Ijcautiful. We quote the passages in Kossuth's speech 
that were peculiar to the occasion, and effective in de- 
livery: 

^ I am now rather a aoldier than an orator; bat yoa are ottizea 
■dldiers, a glorioas tkle, to which I have the ambitioD of aa- 
piring. So I hope you will kindly excuse me if I do not give 
yoa an elaborate speech, but rather endeavor to speak to yoa 
aa soldiera— forward and plain, without any pretensions to skill. 
Do yoa know, gentlemen, the finest speech I ever beard or read t 
It is the address oi Garabaldi, to his Roman 8(ddlers of the last 
war, when he told tiiem : — * Sokliers, what I have to offer yoo ia 
iatigoe, danger, straggling and death — the chill of the cold night, 
the open air, and the boining son — no lodgings, no munitions, 
no pfovisiona— bat forced marches, dangerous watch-posts, and 
continual struggling with bayonets against batteries. Those who 
love freedom and their country fdlow me.' That is the most 
glorious speech I ever heard in my life. But, of course, that ia 
no speech for ta<iay. I will speak so, when I again meet the 
aoMiera of Hungary to fight once more the battle of freedom and 
independence. And before God, I know there is no Uungaiiaa 
who would not follow his (xovemor. So it must be, and so it 
will be. There is another fine speech which I remember. It ia 
that of the old Covenanter, who spoke to his soldiers these 
words: 'Now, boys, trust in God, and keep your powder dry.* 
Gentlemen, that must be my motto for to-day. I will put my 
trust in God ; bat I don't know if my sickness will not east some 
damp on my powder. If it does, you must excuse me. General 
(turning to General Sandford), I have had the high honor to re- 
view the First Division of the New York State Militia^ and to 
receive their marching salute. Allow me, before all, to compli- 
ment you on their diaclpline, skill, military attitude, and the gene- 
i«l appaanmoe of the gentleaMn who are. nimniaiiitod by yoa. 
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To be sure, General, it is no flatterinfr compliment — it is an ac- 
knowledgment of a fact ; and I aay that in no European army 
your division would have been regarded as not of the regular 
soldiers. There are two otlier things which have struck me on 
this occasion. The first is the firm character and resolute atti- 
tude of the gentlemen you command, and who are organized to 
maintain social order. Secondly, the readiness of the people to 
comply with it. This I take, gentlemen, as a proof of the 
validity of free institutions. While in other countries, not so 
happy as yours, not provided with such institutions as yours, 
obedience to every public authority is only enforced by fear- 
here obedience is a principle. The people feel honored in com- 
plying with their public duty, the source of which is the people 
themselves. Republicanism — your Republic — proves to the world 
that social order is most firmly founded on liberty, and it is 
a free people that are the sureHt guarantee of social order in a 
State. There are among the gentlemen whom I have the honor 
to address, a regiment which had, I am told, not long ago, to 
fulfil the difficult duty of restoring public order on a certain oc- 
casion ; and* it was that very regiment, during the marching sa- 
lute which I received, that was most cheered by the people. 
Now this fact is as glorious to the regiment as it is honorable to 
the people. To-day, if I am not wrong, is the anniversary of 
the great fire in New York, which happened in 1835, on the 16th 
of December. Since that time. New York has risen more splen- 
did than it was before, and has spread on a large scale. Now, 
this gigantic development of this great city is only possible 
on the basis of social order. In the maintenance of order, pub- 
lic authorities must have their merit The support of the peo- 
ple has its own, but it is also no little glory to the military that 
social order exists. General (addressing General Sandford), I 
thank you for the explanation of the organization and discipline 
of this gallant division. Europe has many things to learn from 
America. It has to learn the value of free institutions. It has 
to learn the expansive power of freedom — it has to learn the 
practical value of self-government, as opposed to centralizatic* 
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Bat one of the most important kasoiis yoa give to Eniope, it fn 
the organiatkm of the militia of the United States. Yoa ba?e 
the beat organized army in the world, and yet yoa have acarcely 
a atandiog army at all. That is a necessary thing for Europe 
to learn from America — that great standing armies moat cease. 
Bat they can only ceoae when the nations are free, because great 
standing annies are not national institutions— they are the in- 
stmments of despotism, and the ambition of tyrants. The very 
esstenee of tyranny imposes on Europe great standing annieo. 
When the nations once become free, they will not want them» 
bectose they will not war with each other. Freedom will be- 
cooie a friendly link among nations. But as far as they will 
want them, year example shows that the popular institution of 
the militia, like yoars, is the most powerful and the most mighty 
means of natkmal defence. Thirty-seven yeare ago, a great battle 
vm# fought at New Orleans ; that showed what a defence yonr 
cowitry has in its militia. Nay, more, your history proves that 
this institutkm affords the most powerful means of offensive war, 
should war become indispensable. I am aware, gentlemen, 
that your war with Mexico was chiefly carried on by volon- 
teere. In Hungary, my brave companions here have some claim to 
renown for bravery, but it is my duty to confess that those 
who fought in that war have a high claim to brilliant bravery. 
Often they had to fight one against four. A handful of men' 
at snch a distance, in a foreign land, having a gallant foe to 
contend with (because it was among a warlike population), and so 
victorious ! That war, gentlemen, and those victories are a re- 
markable page in the military history of mankind. I know, gen- 
tlemen, what a distinguished part the volunteere of New York 
took in that war. I know that seven regiments were offered, 
but only two accepted. I know what a glorious part they took 
at Vera Cruz, Cenro Gordo, Contreras, and Molino del Key. I 
know how they were distinguished at Cherebusco^ at Chapulte- 
pec, and how they partook of the immense glory of entering—^ 
gallant handful of me»— the metropolis of Mexico. And wfa» 
wei*. tee*, oela n teaia? Who wove those ftom Now Yoi^ oHfr 
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and of other regimenta 7 They were of jonr militia, the source 
of that military spirit which is the glory of your ooantry, and 
its safety when needed in time of war or social disorder. I learned 
all this from the United States, and it was my firm intention 
to. cany oat this militia organization in Hungary. My idea 
was, and still is, to do so, and I will endeavor, with the help 
of God, to cany it out My idea is, there are duties towards one's 
native kod, common to every citiaen, and public instruction 
and education most have such a direction as to enable every citi- 
zen to perfonn his duties to hb native land. One of these duties 
is to defend it in time of danger, to take up arms for its fjee- 
dom and independence and security. My idea is to lay such 
a foundation for public instruction in the schools, that every boy 
in Hungary shall be educated ui mUitary skill, so as to prepare 
him for the duty of defending his native land. It is not my in* 
tentkm to have separate schools for teaching military science; 
not at all. My opinion is that every boy must be taught to know 
as much as is necessary for the defence of his native land, and 
thoae who feel inclined to adopt the profession of arms, might 
be eslmUiahed in higher public schools and universiUes, so as to 
complele their education, as is the case in the professions of 
the bar, and physic, and the pulpit But I would have no dis- 
tinction among the citizens. To defend our country is a corn- 
men duty, and every one must know how to perform it Taking 
the basis of your organization as an example for Hungary, Hun- 
gaiy would have at least one million of men ready to defend 
it against the oppression of any power whatever. That the mi- 
Ktia of Hungary, thus developed, would be the moat solid guar- 
dian of my country's freedom and independence, we have shown 
in our past struggles. The glorious deeds which the unnamed 
demi-gods of the people achieved, proves what with previous prep- 
arations, they could do in defence of their native land. Often 
they have gone into battle without knowing how to fire or cock 
a muaket; but they toc^ batteries by their bayonets, and they 
adnofved glorious deeds like those that are classed among the 
of immortality. We have not either wish or inoKulkwiL 
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far conquest. We are content with our native land, if it be io 
dependent and free. To the maintenance of that independence 
and freedom, we have established by law, the institntion of the 
National Guard. It is like your militia, and I like to say often 
to my people, that I consider the organization to be like a porcu- 
pine, which goes on quietly, but when attacked or when dan- 
ger approaches, stretches forth its thorns. May God Almighty 
grant that I may soon see developed in my native land, the great 
institution of a National Guard to that extent that the power of 
Hungary may become the indispensable basis of the freedom of 
Europe. 



^ I thank yon for your generous sympathy, and for the recep- 
tion and welcome of my companions, the devoted sons of Hun- 
gary, who were ready to sacrifice life and fortune to the indepen- 
dence of their native land. There are several among them who 
were already soldiers before our struggle, and they employed 
their military skill in the service of their country. But there were 
others who were not soldiers, and whose patriotism only led 
them to embrace the cause of their native land, and they proved 
to be brave and efficient supporters of the freedom for which 
they fought. Thanking you for the sympathy you have expressed 
for them, I promise you, gentlemen, that they will prove them- 
selves worthy of it. I will point out to them the most dangerous 
places, and I know they will acquit themselves honorably and 
bravely. . As to myself, I have here a sword on my side given to 
me by an American citizen. This (drawing the sword), being 
a gift from a citizen of the United States, I take it as a token 
of encouragement to go on in that way by which, with the bless- 
ing of Almighty €rod, I shall be enabled yet to see again my father- 
land independent and free. I swear here before you (raising the 
sword to heaven), that this American sword in my hand, shall 
be alvraya fidthful in the cause of freedom — that it shall be ever 
Ibremoat m the battle, and that it shall never be polluted by amfaition 
or oowardioe**' 
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The excitement which followed this oath, uttered 
with startling solemnity, was surpassingly sublimo. 
The 5,000 military rose simultaneously, waving their 
plumed hats, while the ornaments of gold and silver 
reflected the blaze of myriad lamps, and the volumes 
of repeated cheers, like surges breaking upon trem 
bling cliffs, shook the old castle to its base. 

His next public address was given in the Plymouth 
Church, at Brooklyn. Tickets of admission in aid of 
Hungary were issued, and the ample edifice was full. 
He commenced his vindication of religious liberty, 
with a serious dignity befitting the sanctuary of the 
Most High, associated with the memory of those im- 
mortal founders of our Eepublic, • the first to secure 
perfect liberty of Divine worship to the people. The 
portion of his address bearing upon freedom of con- 
science, he introduced with an unaffected acknowledg- 
ment of his dependence on the "Father of Lights," 
apparent in all his public acts : — 

"A few minutes after I took my seat I was entirely nnpre 
pared to address yon in such a manner as wonlfl content you 
I was told that I might rely on inspiration ; but inspiration comev 
only from above. It is not in the power of man to be inspired — 
man has no power but to be honest— everything else is the 
gift of Heaven. I, therefore, do not know whether inspiration 
will do at this moment or not ; you will excuse me, therefore, for 
what I shall say. When I look around me, two considerations 
force themselves on my mind. The first is, that I am in the 
house of God ; and secondly, that in this holy place, I meet an 
assemblage of the friends of freedom, who have come to assist 
the cause of liberty in my fatherland. Therefore, two consider- 
ations force themselves on my mind — one religious and the other 
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financiBl — commercial. Ab to the religiom, I am tally aware 
that when I was a captive in iar-off Asia, when I conld not have 
had the proud dream that the heart of humanity heat with com- 
miseration in my behalf, you, inspired by the noble sentiments 
of that man whom you have chosen to take care of your religioaa 
interests, you raised your prayer to God for me; and now, yon 
ahow that you remember the sacred words of our Saviour, who 
said : < Fray, and be also watchful.' You are watchful reapectr 
ing the intereats of humanity. Jn my q^inion, it is religioiB in 
men to do so, because I consider the Christian religion the tnie 
source of the liberty of mankind in this world. The great prin- 
ciple which our Saviour taught, was that of equality before God. 
He said his kingdom was not of this worid. He said it was not 
only the kingdom of salvation,- but, by pronouncing his prinei- 
plee, he invited men to provide for themselves an earthly inter- 
est — to be free, and to enjoy the bounties of nature, as they are 
called, and to share the great destiny of mankind — bliss in heav- 
en. I am fully convinced of the truth that the first destiny of 
our species is to bring about new reforms in Christianity, not in 
respect to doctrines, but in respect to the great principles of 
Christianity, which teach us to love our neigfabars as we tove 
ourselves, and out of private life, to prevent the interference by 
one nation with another. That would be a new development of 
Christianity, giving not only the hope of blisd to man in heaven, 
but giving him liberty here on earth. The cause of Hungary is 
strongly connected with the principles of religions liberty In the 
world. 

** It was reserved for our revolution of 1848, to show a great 
development of the glorious circumstances of freedom ; that the 
principle of liberty was common to all, without respect to reli- 
gion or education, throughout the whole country; so much so 
that when my nation reposed on my humble shoulders, the heavy 
duty to govern the land, to show what immense ftith I had In 
that principle of freedom, I nominated the first indepandent Bin- 
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later of Hungary— a Catholic Bishop— to he Mimster of Public 
Instruction— I, myself, who am a Protestant by profession and 
by conviction ; and I must say I felt justified in the choice, be- 
cause the man I selected fully justified the confidence which I re- 
posed in him. He showed, and I, by my choice, showed, that 
when the institutions of a country are founded on liberty — 
equality of rights for all — ^that principles know only citizens in 
their capacity as such, without regard to their religious profes- 
sions — ^the principles of liberty by which even Catholic Bishops 
are bound to their country, and become patriots. It is only pos- 
sible, under free institutions, that a man who is a minister of the 
Word of God according to certain forms, when called upon to 
perform civil duties, is a religious man no longer, but only a cit- 
izen. That is possible under republican institutions alone. Yon 
will find no instance in history where a Catholic monarch would 
have employed a Protestant priest to take care of the public in- 
struction of a whole country, and you would never find a Prot- 
estant king to employ a Catholic bishop to take care of public 
instruction. But in a country where government is founded on 
liberty, there it is possible ; and in this case the choice I made 
Was not a bad one. I never saw the vitality of liberty better il- 
lustrated than in reposing in a Catholic bishop the high inter- 
ests of public instruction, where an entire equality of rights and 
{\i\\ religious liberty were established as the common right of all. 
And I must say, could the Court of Rome be able to estimate the 
value of the principle which induced me to act as I did in Hun- 
gary, it might become the regenerator of Italy, and my friend 
M'azzini would not be necessary. But the Court of Rome can- 
not perceive the principle, and Mazzini becomes necessary, and 
the temporal power of the Pope is about to fall down forever. 
That is my conviction. The temporal power of the Pope will 
probably fall down in the next revolution, which is already felt 
in the air, and which is pointed out by the finger of God. I say 
this prophetically. I have read it in the book of Providence, and 
in the public spirit of humanity. But I must tell yon why it 
was necessary in Hungary to have a miniater of public inatruc- 
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tioiL Here yon have no such necessity. It was necesaaiy, be- 
cause my coantry's principle was that every church bad full 
right and full liberty to provide for public instruction; and to 
take care of this great interest of mankind, that every man has 
a right to be employed in the glorious field of public instruction, 
but that the country at large has the duty not to relinquish the 
great ihterests of mankind to chance— 4hat it is the duty of the 
country to provide establishments where every citizen can par- 
take of the benefit of public instruction, when, perhaps, no 
church and no single man can provide it. Our principle, there- 
fore, was, that the country should provide for it; but at the 
same time that every church and every society had a right also 
to do it We wanted liberty of education, but not to make it 
dependent on the church or on individuals. Therefore, we found 
it our duty to provide for it as a government matter. Another 
thing was, that practical men must take things practically. — 
There were several men belonging to the Greek church who con- 
sidered it as an oppressicm of the Hungarian government} that it 
gave no material aid for their necessities ; they would have con- 
sidered it an opfffeasion, and therefore we declared by law that 
Hungary offered equal support to all citizens in respect to their 
religious interests and public duties. My principle it was not; 
but I was forced to accept circumstances as they were. At the 
time I was Governor of Hungary I did not cease to be a member 
of the church, and I always advocated the voluntary princifde— 
that is, not to accept any aid from the public authorities, and 
therefore to preserve to every man the right to dispose of his own 
affairs. My principle, and the principle which I consider to be that 
of the majority of my nation — which, by the blessing of God, and 
the generous aid of free nations, we will yet carry out — was, and is, 
that the chorch shall not meddle with politics, and politics shall not 
meddle with religion." 



The orator's opinion of the extreme views of the 
" Peace Society," the purity of whose aims none will 
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question, cannot fail to impress the most sensitive foe 
to the shedding of human blood : 

'* But I am told there are men of peace who say, after all it is 
very true — very fine, if you please, but they will have peace at 
any price. Now, J say, there are many things in the world 
which depend npon true definitions — and it is not true that they 
are men of peace who speak so — they are men who would con- 
serve, at any price, the present condition of things. Is that pres- 
ent condition peace ? Is the scaffuld peace ?^the scaffold, on 
which, in Lonibardy, the blood of 3,742 patriots was spilled du- 
rmg three short years. Is that peace ? Are the prisons of Aus- 
tria filled with patriots, peace ? Or iu the blind murmur of dis- 
content from all the nations, peace ? I believe the Lord has not 
created the world to be in such a peaceful condition. I believe 
he has not created it to be the prison to humanity, or to be the 
dominion of the Austrian jailer. \o ; the present condition of 
tJie world is not peace. It is a condition of oppression on the 
European continent, and because there is this condition of op- 
pression there cannot be peace ; for so long as men and na- 
tions are oppressed, and so long as men and nations are dis- 
contented, there cannot be peace — there can be tranquil- 
lity ; but it will be the dangerous tranquillity of the volcano, 
boiling up constantly, and at the sUghtest opportunity breaking 
out again, and again, and sweeping away all the artificial props 
of tranquillity. Freedom is the condition of peace, and, there- 
fore, I will not say that those who profess to be men of peace, 
and will not help the oppressed to obtain their liberty, are really 
so. Let tliem tell truly that they are not men of peace, but 
only desire to conserve the oppression of nations. With me and 
with my principles is peace, because I was always a faithful 
servant of the principles of liberty, and only on the principles of 
liberty, can nations be contented, and only with the contentment 
of nations, can there be peace on the earth. With me and with 
my principles there is peace — lasting peace — consistent peace ; with 
the tyrants of the world there is oppfcaaion, struggles, and war." 

12* 18 
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The next erening he attended a grand banquet pre- 
pared by the Bar of New York. With the unfailing 
freshness which distinguishes his speeches, he discussed 
the mighty meaning of our Constitution, and exhibited 
a profound knowledge of our history and institutions, 
which surprised statesmen and delighted his auditory 
— ^and will so affect every American reader,* 

The Magyar's farewell to the city of New York, 
was spoken before the ladies, assembled in Tripler 
Hall, to behold and hear the exile, they would wel- 
come with woman's generous sympathy and cheerful 
offerings. The oration was exceedingly chaste in 
style and rich in thought ; the most poetic and touch- 
ing appeal he has made to American hearts.t 

In Philadelphia he was received with pageantry in 
some respects not inferior to his first reception. Soon 
after his arrival he was waited upon by Col. Paqe and 
his company of State Fencibles, who presented the 
Magyar with a magnificent Maltese cross of gold, in 
which was set a miniature of Washington bordered 
with pearls, and appended was a beautiful locket en- 
shrining some of the hair that had streamed in the 
smoke of freedom's battle. Upon accepting the price- 
less gift, Kossuth said : 

*<It 18 with deep emotion that I thask you for the mamfeataF 
tion of your active, operative sympathy in the Babstantial aid 
yott are pleased to bestow for the benefit of the came of my 
down-trodden land, and the cause of so many natioos connected 
with it-— but, air, it is more than thanks, it is mora than gratl* 

• ApfMDdix. t lU- 
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tnde^ it 18 a sort of religioiiB piety, which I feel when I press to 
my heart this your precious gift — ^the likeness and the lock of 
hair of your great Washington — that glorious star on mankind's 
moral sky. Overpowered as I am with sentiments, and some- 
what worn down with a fever as I am, I scarcely can be able 
better to show the value I attach to this precious gift than when 
I promise you. Sir, and you, gentlemen, that in the approaching 
new struggle in Europe for freedom and independence, I will 
attach it to the very standard which will necessarily be carried 
at my immediate side when I in person lead on the bravest of 
the brave of Hungary to ecide the victory of freedom against 
despotism. So may God ess me, as I give you the assurance 
that as long as one mar s left to stand by that standard^-ww 
long as one drop of bioi- is in this heart, that standard which 
yoQ have hallowed by the likeness and by the lock of hair of the 
venerable head of your Washington, will be proudly and loftily 
floating, a terror to despots, a hope to oppressed humanity, and 
an everlasting source of resoluu'on and heroism to all who love 
liberty and are ready to fight for it. And short as the life msy 
be which I have to live, I confidently hope I shall see the day 
I will plant this standard, so adorned and hallowed by you, on 
the very shrine of Hungary's achieved freedom and indepen- 
dence. I thank you once more ; let me hope<— and let me say 
that this hope is not a vain one, because it is supported by your 
gallant hands and by the sympathy of the peo|^e of the United 
States,— 4hat the American people will wisely consider that the 
tune draws near when it must decide what course it is resolved 
to take in respect to this great event— the first blow of which 
has already once been struck, although by an impious hand, yet 
neveitheless struck to become, by the provklential aid of God, 
even by its very crime, subservient to virtue and liberty. Let 
DM therefore hope that the time is not fkr distant when I shall 
have to write you, that this likeness and this venerable lock of 
hair ftom the liead of your great leader, has not only led on tbe 
heroes of Hungary in the renewed straggle for fiwedom and in- 
dependtnee, tait it has also faispired them with the spirit of te 
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geniiiB, of its character, of its saccesa as an army. One tbiog 1 
swear to you, gentlomeii — ^it will ever inspire this hearu" 

Ue afterward addressed the masses in his usually 
eloquent strain, dwelling with intense interest upon 
the recent treachery of Louis Napoleon : 

** It was strange, indeed, to see this delusion of a past glory, 
like vain and injarious to liberty, lead a great nation astny. 
But Tery soon a strange fascination passed, and the French na* 
tion saw that the President who swore to maintain the republic 
was only a pretender. While he was i eered by some, with a 
shout of hurrah for the Emperor, he wah lold by the nation that 
the worst of things would be an empire \vithont glory ; and be- 
cause there ooce existed a man whom 1 < admirers called Napo- 
leon the Great, tliere was no occasion for having Napoleon the 
Little. A bad augury for his imperial dream ; so that there re- 
mained scarcely any chance for him bat to keep yet a while the 
power of a President, and to raise himself by it to the sacrilegious 
seat of an usurper. Yon know how he exhausted every possi- 
ble plan to secure his re-election. But every device broke to 
pieces on the rock of the constitution, which explicitly . forbade 
the re-election of the actual President. So, indeed, every man. 
might have foreseen that, having failed in these attempts, ho 
would resort to violence to shatter down that constitution which 
excluded him from power, and by this exclusion, from the 
treacherous realizatkm of his ambitious dreams, with a vkdenl 
stroke, easily to be foreseen and to be foretold. But it was 
equally easy to foresee and fcnretell that he would, without any 
delay, hasten to strike this injurious blow. The moment of his- 
going out of office and of power was fixed by the constitution. 
He saw that the friends of the republican constitution as well aa 
his dynastic rivals, were day by day preparing, and step by step 
marshalling their forces; but be knew that the republican party 
not having yet come to a decision about its common nominee ibi 
the Presidency, waa not entirely ready to oppose hia bk>w anffi 
iBiendy* Every monent of delay aught c^mpromiae his ■igrmi 
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00 there was no alteniative but either to hasten this imjHona bbw 
or to become an honest man, faithfnl to his word and oath. 

"Who would have doubted what course an ambitious Crown 
Pretender would take, placed in the alternative? And there ia 
yet an essential circumstance not to be overlooked. The Empe- 
ror of Russia, and all his openly avowed or secret, but. equally 
obedient satellites, hates the word * Republic,' everywhere, but 
chiefly a Republic in that France which, as such, on^e already, 
made tremble all the Kings and Emperors of the earth. The 
Emperor of Russia and his satellites were well aware that a new 
and peaceful Presidential election would consolidate Republican- 
ism in France, and make it dangerous to their absolutism. They 
wished to overthrow it, and there was but one alternative for 
that purpose ; either war or a coup d*Hat by tJieir tool. Napoleon. 
A war would have been dangerous, because, against foreign in- 
vasion the French nation knows well how to unite ; and the French 
Republic, attacked by continental despotism, would inevitably 
arouse all nations of that continent to side with France. They 
well remember those portentous words of Merlin de Thionville • 
* If they send us war, we will send them back liberty !' There 
was therefore no mistake about the fact that the Czar and his sat- 
ellites would resort to some more easy, and to them more agree- 
able alternative, to make the hated French blf ed by its own hands 
— a fratricidal combat — and so murder the Republic by the very 
man who was appointed ks chief guardian. This was an easier 
part to play for the despots than a war ; and a little diplomacy was 
all the part they had to play. You see, therefore, gentlemen, there 
was no divinatory power wanted to foretell the Napoleon stroke, 
as orally I have very often done, since my arrival on your happy 
shores. 

"But why have I chosen this topic for this occasion, which 
your kindness has offered me? Why have I dwelt so largely 
upon it? The motive, gentlemen, is, firstly, to show that there 
is nothing in the news from France of such a nature as to arrest 
that attention which public opinion of the people of the United 
States has been pleased to bestow to the question : what course 
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yoor countiy has to adqit in its foreign policy in respect to£«p 
ropeui concerns. Bat that the news from France tranafiMininf 
my prophecy of being on the very eve of a crisis in Euope into 
an accomplished fact» brings that qnestion of foreign policy home 
to yoor immediate decision, which you cannot more postpone— 
cannot more delay ; because even the very delay of it would be 
more than a delay ; it woald be a positive answer given to the 
ezpectatiops of the world — an answer, which not only I, but all 
the op[M'es8ed nations of the European continent woold exactly 
onderetand to be so much as to say— > The people of the United 
States, in its private capacity, has good wishes for the freedom 
of the European continent ; but in its public capacity as a power 
on earth, it declares not to care about it if the public laws of na- 
tions are respected or violated by the interference of the strong ann 
of a foreign power, oppressing the spirit of freedom in whatever 
country.' 

** Well, gentlemen, may be that if it is the will of the sovereign 
people of the United States to give such an answer to the ex- 
pressions and hopes of the world, you will see a mournful tear 
in the eye of humanity, and its heart heaving with a mournful 
sigh; but the answer must be accepted of course; you are 
mighty and powerful enough not to care about the laws of na- 
tions, the expression of my down-trodden land, and about the 
farewell of freedom on the European continent I will not speak 
of France, nor of the unavoidable consequences of a lost opportu- 
nity to save liberty on earth, by oflforing fiiir play to our struggle 
against despotism. No— I will not even olgect to anything to those 
who believe that should even liberty and nature's law, and the law 
of nature's God be beaten down on the earthy that can bring no 
harm home to you, because you feel you are equal to defend your- 
self when it will become your own domestic mterest to maintain 
the laws of nature and of nature's God, in yonr own partidUar 



<*Well,letttbeso^if so yon please. I have in the name ef op- 
pgcsaed nations, and of down-troddsn liberty, niged the people of th» 
United Stales, not to fi^t our btttles, but to maiatidn tbi laws ef 
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against foreign interference, that down-trodden liberty may 
have a fidr play to fight its own battles with its own force. Yon 
answer, ' No.' I reminded the public opinion of year people that 
your own statesmen say you as a nation have precisely the same 
intevest in international law as a private individual has in the laws 
of his country. 

" Weil, you may answer no; you may answer, * Let everyone 
care for himself and God for all ;" we are not the keepers of our 
brethren in humanity. I took the liberty to remind you that in the 
hour of your need you asked, accepted and received more from Eu- 
rope to help you than what I humbly ask for Europe from you. 
You have asked and received military troops and fleets to fight your 
battles in company with you, and received a negotiated peace by the 
inlervenlion of France. Well may you advance upon the basis of 
your independence that you have asked and accepted help, because 
what you wanted was but in reason. You should help others who 
are in want. 

" You may answer thus, if you please : I have said that by de- 
clining to be willing now to allow (speaking in the very terms 
of your President,) * that the strong arm of a foreign power 
should repress the spirit of freedom, in any country,' by declining 
to be willing now to allow that the laws of nations in which 
you have the same interest as a private individual in the laws of 
his own country, should be violated by the armed interference 
of foreign powers with the sovereign right of every man to dis- 
pose of his own domestic concerns. I have said that by declin- 
ing this, and inviting England to unite with you in this policy, 
as it has united with you, when in the South American question 
you thought it your interest to adopt such a policy, and to unite 
with England for it ; I have said that all this will bring you in 
no complication, in no war ; because you are powerful, and the 
word of the powerful will be respected. Well, you may answer 
me, that you don't believe me, that you are not conscious of 
your power, that you fear Russia, that you know that Russia 
does not fear you and will not respect your word ; that you 
would rather be on friendly terms with the Czar, than rejoice ip 
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the libenlily and independence of Hungary, Italy, Gennany, and 
France. 

All this yon may answer if yon please. Dreadfhl as it is, I will 
wipe off the tear of sorrow from my eye, and say to my brethren, let 
ns pray, and go to the Lord s last supper, and then to battle and to 
death, there is no help for ns but in the trust to God and our own 
good swords. I will leave you with the old Roman monbundi sdtur 
tant — ^the dying Ud you farewell ! and in bidding yon this farewell, 
I will bless you with the warmest wishes of my heart, and pray to 
God that the Sun of Freedom may never decline from the horizon 
of your happy land. 

[Here Kossuth was affected to tears, and the audience were 
deeply moved. The whole assemblage rose to their feet, and joined 
in hearty cheers. The scene was a most exciting one.] 

" I will not argue more about the policy of not meddling with Eo^ 
Topean concerns ; but, one thing, gentlemen, you must permit me to 
remark, and that is, that if the people of the United States intend 
to give such an unfortunate answer to my humble request, as 1 
was about, by supposition to say, then you may well adjourn the 
decision, because you have already answered by not making any 
decision at all ; but if, happily, the people of the United States are 
willing to decide otherwise, then let me entreat you to do it, because 
soon it may be too late. The struggle has commenced in Europe, 
the revolution has broken out ; every day of deUy is a decision too 
late. 

*' One thing permit me to say : When a man is swimmmg and 
about to reach the shoro of salvation, and a robber ready to throw 
him into the watery grave, and yon say, * Look ! look ! the poor 
man will indeed be drowned ! we sympathize with him, and we wiU 
to-morrow — after to-morrow — in a month-— consider, should we al- 
low or not allow him to be thrown into the waves : we will adjoom 
the question.' Your very adjournment is a decision, and to be sure 
a very negative one. Hungary — nay, the European continent, la in 
that very condition. 

** I am on my way to Washington. If the Congress adjefom 
it» dedaion in respect to your pdicy podnted out to its < 
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tion by the President of e United States — ^if your National Gov- 
ernment delays to ansu er my humble request, I will understand 
It ; it is a negative. So much is done. History has seconded my 
humble requests, and history is recording the answer of the people, 
Congress and Government of the United States. No answer at all 
will be also recorded. It is an answer too clear to be misunder- 
stood. 

<* My task here is nearly done. It was a duty imposed upon me 
by Providence, by the confidence of nations ; by the voice of the 
people from Sweden down to Italy, and from Hungary across to 
Portugal, by the expectations caused on my liberation by your gra- 
cious aid. The confidence may fail — the voice of Europe die like 
the sound of the wanderer's step in the desert, and the expectation 
tarn out to have been in vain. I am in the bands of God, and no 
man is too humble to become an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence, if it bo God's will. So I have done what it was my duty to 
do. So much at least nobody can lay to my charge, that I have not 
dealt fairly and openly, or left any doubt as to what I wish, request, 
and humbly ask. ^ 

" I am in Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, the city found- 
ed by William Penn, whose likeness I saw this day in a history of 
your city, wilh this motio under it, ** Si vis pacem para helium^ 
prepare for war if thou wilt have peace. A weighty memento in- 
deed, joined to the name of William Penn ; and I am in that city 
which is the cradle of your independence ; where, in the hour of 
your need, the appeal was proclaimed to the laws of nature and of 
naturu'.s God, and the appeal for help from Europe, which was 
granted to you. I stood in the Independence Hall, whence the 
Kpirit of freedom is whispering eternal words of history to the secret 
recesses of your hearts. Man may well be silent when from such a 
place history so speaks. So my task is done : with me the pain, 
vnth you the decision, and, let me add with the poet, ^ the moral of 
the strain.*' 

In accordance with a reaolution of Congress invit- 
ing him there, he proceeded with the same unsought 
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triumplial progress which had attended him since he 
reached our shores, to Baltimore ; and again spoke in 
behalf of his native land. The 80th he arrived at 
the Capital, and was welcomed to the Legislative 
Halls of the Nation, under whose flag he left the 
domain of the Sultan, to send again his clarion voice 
of freedom around the globe ! 

After a shamefully protracted debate upon the pro- 
priety of admitting beneath the dome of liberty the 
Washington of Europe, whose foot was already on 
the threshold, he was formally greeted as the nation's 
guest The collision of opinions and the tumultuous 
discussion of such a question, are humiliating exhi- 
bitions to the exile and his comrades, of the degen- 
eracy of our legislative representation. It shows the 
people how selfishness and wrong-doing for fame and 
wealth, influence deliberations within the walls hal- 
lowed by the departed patriots of 76. 

On the last day of the past year, Webster introduced 
Kossuth and suite to President Fillmore, at the Execu- 
tive Mansion. The interview was short, and the fol- 
lowing addresses, the only matters of interest that 
transpired on the occasion. Kossuth said, 

** Enlightened by the spirit of your country's institutions, when we 
succeeded to consolidate our natui[al and historical State's right of 
self-government by placing it on the broad foundation of democratic 
liberty: 

** Inspired by your history when we had to fight for independence 
Against annihilation by centralized absolutism : 

** Consoled by your people's sympathy when a victim of Riuaian 
interference with the laws of Nature and of Nature's God : 
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* Protected in exile by the Government of the United States stip- 
porting the Sultan of Turkey in his noble resolution to undergo the 
verf danger of war rather than leave unprotected the rights of human- 
ity against Rusao-Austrian despotism : 

** Restored by the United States to life because restored to fTeedom, 
and by freedom to activity in behalf of those duties which, by my 
nation's unanimous confidence and sovereign will, devolved upon 
me: 

*^ Raised in the eyes of many oppressed nations to the standing 
of a harbinger of hope, because the star-spangled banner was seen 
cast in protection around me, announcing to the world that there is 
a nation alike powerful as free, ready to protect the laws of nations, 
even in distant parts of the earth and in the person of a poor 
exile: 

** Cheered by your people's sympathy so as freemen cheer not a 
man whatever, but a prindiple, 

**! now bow before you, Sir, in the proud position of your 
great nation's guest, generously welcomed by resolution of the 
Congress of the United States, with equal generosity approved and 
executed by your Excellency : 

** I beg leave to express my fervent thanks, in my name and in the 
name of my associates, who, after having shared my misfortunes, 
have now tlie reward to share the honor and the benefit which the 
great Republic of the United States was pleased to bestow upon 
Hungary by bestowmg it upon its freely chosen chief, when he be- 
came a persecuted victim of despotic violence. 

** I beg leave to express my fervent thanks in my country's name, 
and also, which, amidst the sorrows of its desolation, feels cheered 
by your country's generosity, and looks with resolution to the im- 
pending future because it is confident that the time draws near 
when the eternal code of the laws of nations will become a 
reality : 

** President : I stand before your Excellency a living protesta- 
tion against the violence of foreign interference oppressing the 
sovereign right of nations to legulate then: own domestic con- 
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** I stand befoi^ yoar Ezcelleiicy a living protestation against ceo* 
Cialization of^ressing the State right of self-government 

** May I be allowed to take it for an augury of better times, that, 
in landing on the happy shores of this glorious Republic, I landed 
in a free and a powerful country, whose honored Chief Magis- 
trate proclanns to the world that this country cannot remain 
indi^rent when the strong arm of a foreign Power is invoked to 
stifle public sentiment and repress the spirit of freedom in any 
country. 

** I thank God that he deemed me not unworthy to act and to 
suffer for my fatherland. 

** I thank God that the fate of my countiy became so intimately 
connected with the fate of liberty and independence of nations of 
Europe, as formerly it was intimately connected with the security 
of Christendom. 

** I thank €rod that my country's unmerited woe aud my personal 
sufferings became an opportunity to seek a manifestation of the 
spirit and principles of your Republic. 

" May God the Almighty bless you with a long life, that you 
may long enjoy the happiness to see your country great, glorious 
and free, the comer-stone of international justice, and the column 
of freedom on the earth, as it is already an asylum to the oppressed. 

''Sir, I pledge to your country the everlasting gratitude of 
Hungary." 

The President replied briefly to Kossuth's addresS| 
in substance as follows : 

'^ I am happy. Governor Kossuth, to welcome you to this land of 
freedom ; and it gives me pleasure to congratulate you upon your 
release from a long confinement in Turkey, and your late arrival 
here. As an individual, I sympathize deeply with you in your 
brave struggle for the independence and freedom of your native land. 
The American people can never be indiflferent to such a contest, but 
our policy as a natior Vi this respect has been uniform, from tho 
coaunencement of c* government ; and my own views, as the 
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duet Executive Magiatiate of this oation, are folly and freely ez- 
pieafled io my recent message to Congress, to which you ha?e been 
pleased to allude. They are the same, whether speaking to Con* 
gress here or to the nations of Europe. 

** Should your country be restored to independence and freedom, 
I should then wish yon, as the greatest blessing you could enjoy, a 
lestoratioii to your native land ; but should that never happen, I can 
only repeat my welcome to yon and your companions here, and pray 
that God's blessing may rest upon you wherever your lot may be." 

The Congressional Banquet was given January 7th, 
in the hall of the National Hotel. Hon. W. King, 
President of the Senate, presided, with Kossuth and 
Speaker Boyd at his right, and Hon. Dakiel Web- 
ster on the left. The room was decorated with ban- 
ners and other appropriate devices. Among the three 
hundred guests, were the picked politicians of the land, 
from the Bepresentative Hall to the Cabinet of the 
President. Talent, wit and beauty were there; for 
several distinguished ladies graced the scene which 
followed the removal of the viands. Kossuth's erudite 
and splendid speech we give in another place.* " The 
Defender of the Constitution" listened with absorbing 
interest, and the accents of truth fell with visible effect 
on the ear of the silent assemblage. 

But life at the Capital was not attractive to Kos- 
suth. While disheartened and sad amid the chica- 
nery of the political world, he received intelligence that 
his aged mother, overborne by the calamities which 
orowded upon her declining years, had sunk to the 

* See AppeDdlx. 
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silence and repose of the grave, leaving his sisters in 
an Austrian prison. Kossuth read the announce- 
ment with tears, and like all generous, good and gift- 
ed men, mourned in unapproachable grief for her who 
cradled him in infancy, and had to the latest hour 
borne him on her heart of prayer. But the angel of 
his spirit here was no more, while Hungary remains a 
weeper for her slaughtered and e2dled children. And 
rising as often before, in the majesty of Christian fidth 
and heroism, he turns to his dear fatherland, and 
values existence only as it is precious to the Magyar's 
ravaged domain. 

With a few friends, Kossuth called on Hbsnby 
Clay, who is evidently approaching the dark transit 
to the eternal main ; like a noble bark, dismantled by 
a thousand storms, and freighted with treasures from 
all lands, drifting away from the tearful gaze of mil- 
lions who would recover and retain the glorious 
wreck. The Magyar listened solemnly to the dying 
accents of the great statesman and orator, and made 
a brief yet feeling reply. And when Kossuth rose 
.to depart, the emaciated form whose pallid face was 
lit up by the radiance that cannot fade, slowly assumed 
its commanding attitude before the Exile. Then 
taking the hand of the chief within one of his own 
feverish palms, he placed the other upon the shoulder 
of the Hungarian, and invoked the blessing of Heav* 
en npon him. The tears flowed freely down his 
cheeks, and Kossuth's bosom swelled with struggling 
emotion, while the venerable Kentuckian added, that 
every day his life should be spared, his fervent pray- 
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ere would ascend to Almighty God for the exile's pro- 
tection and restoration to his native land. And thus 
they parted, to meet no more till both appear before 
the King of kings. 

Before we leave Governor Kossuth in his career of 
moral conquest, which, though unattended with the 
roll of the drum and gleam of weapons, is the sub- 
limest triumph of his life, we turn again to the inspira- 
tion of pure and brilliant thoughts, falling like a 
shower of diamonds from his lips. Addressing the 
Senate of Maryland, he alludes with impassioned 
language to the deathless names that shine in Ameri* 
tan history. 

** Mr. President : The stormy carrent of my life baa offefed 
several moments when the importance of the occasion, connected 
with associations of historical interest, impressed a deep emotion 
upon my mind. Bat, perhaps, never yet in my life has the mem- 
ory of the past made such a gloomy impression upon me as here. 

**I bow with reverential awe before history, in bowing before 
yoa, Senators of Maryland, in this glorious hall— 4he sanctuary 
of immortal deeds, hallowed by the memories of immortal names. 

** Before I thank the living, let me look to those dead whose 
immortal spirits dwell within these walls, (looking at the por- 
traits that adorn the walls,) living in an nnimperishable life in 
the glory, freedom and happiness of yonr great united Republic 
destined, as I confidently hope, to become the comer stone of the 
future of Humanity. 

** Yes, there they are>-the glorious architects of the Indepen 
denoe of this republic, grown up to such a giant in such a shor 
time. 

** There is Thomas Stone; there, your Demosthenes, Samue 
Chase; there, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, who designed^ 
added that epithet to the significance of bis name, that nobodi 
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sboald bo mistaken about who was the CanoU who dared the 
noble deed, and was rewarded by his being the last of his illa»- 
trioQB companions whom God called to the heavenly paradise, 
after he had long enjoyed the paradise of freedom on earth ; and 
here, William Paca — all of them signers of the Declaration of 
American Independence, that noblest, that happiest page in man- 
hood's history. 

**How happy that man must have been, (pointing to the por- 
trait of Governor Paca,) having to govern this sovereign State on 
that happy day, when within these very walls was ratified the 
act which, by the recognition of your very enemy, raised your 
country to the seat of an independent nation on earth. 

" Ye spirits of the departed ! cast a ray of consolation by the 
thundering voice of the nation, over that down-trodden land 
whose elect chief, a wandering exile, for having dared to imitate 
the inspiration of your manly hearts, lays the trembling hopes 
of an oppressed continent before the generous heart of your people- 
now not only an independent nation, but also a mighty, glorious 
power on earth. 

''Alas! what a difierence in the success of two like deeds! 
Have I not done what ye did! Yes, I have. Was the cause 
for which I did it not alike sacred and just as yours 7 It was. 
Or have we not fought to sustain it with equal resolution as 
your brethren did 7 Bold though it be to claim a glory such as 
America has, I am bold to claim it, and say, yes, we did. And 
yet what a difference in the result ! And where this difierence 7 
Only out of that single circumstance, that while you in your 
struggle met with assistance, we in ours met not even " fiur play," 
because when we fought there was nobody on earth to maintain the 
laws of nature's God. 

" America was silent, and England did not stir ; and while you 
were assisted by a French King, we were forsaken by the French 
Republic — ^itself now trodden down because it has forsaken us ! 

** Well, we are not broken yet There is hope for us, because 
there is a God in Heaven and an America on earth! May be 
that our nameless woes were necessary, that the glorious destiny 
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•f America be fulfilled — that after it was an asylum for the q>- 
piessed, it became, by regeneratiiig Europe, the pillar of mankind's 
liberty. 
** Oh, it is not a mere capricious change of &te that the exiled 

Grovemor of that land whose name, four years ago, was scarcely 
known on your glorious shores, and which now, (oh, ,et me have 
the blessings of this faith !) is near the generous heart of Amer- 
ica — it is not a mere chance that Hungary's exiled chief thanks 
the Senators of Maryland for the high honor of a public welcome 
in that very Hall where the first Continental Congress met, 
where your great Republic's glorious Constitution was framed, 
where the treaty of acknowledged independence was ratified, and 
where you. Senators, guard, with steady hand, the sovereign 
State rights of your own State united to thirty others, not to 
make you less free, but to make yon more mighty, — to make yon a 
power on earth. 

" I believe there is the hand of God in history. You assigned 
a place in this hall of fi-eedom to the memory of Chatham, for 
having been just to America by opposing the Stamp Act, which 
awoke your nation to resistance. 

"Now the people of England think as once Pitt the elder 
thought, and honor with deep reverence the memory of your 
Washington. 

** But suppose the England of Lord Chatham's time had thought 
as Chatham did ; and his burning words had moved the English 
aristocracy to be just toward the Colonies : those four men there 
(pointing to the portraits,) had not signed your country's inde- 
pendence ; Washington were perhaps a name " unknown, unhon- 
ored and unsung," and this proud constellation of your glorious 
stars had perhaps not yet risen on mankind's sky — instead of 
being now about to become the sun of freedom. It is thus Pror* 
idence acts. 

" Let me hope. Sir, that Hungary's unmerited fate was necessa* 
Tf in order that your stars should become such a sun. Sir, I 
stand perhaps upon the very spot where your Wa&hiDgton stood, 
a second Ciucinnatos, consummating the greatest set of his Ui»* 

13 19 . , 
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The walli wfaieh now listen to my humble words, listened eiio0 
to the woids of his repablican virtue, immortal by their rery 
modesty. Let me upon this sacred spot express my confident 
belief that if he stood here now, he would tell you that his proph- , 
ecy is fulfilled; that yon are mighty enough to defy any power 
on eardi in a just cause, and he would tell you that there never was 
tnd never will be a cause more just than the cause of Hungafy, 
being, as it is, the cause of oppressed humanity. 

^ Sir, I thank the Senate of Maryland in my country's namt 
lor the honor of your generous welcome. Sir, I entreat the Senitt 
kindly to remember my down-trodden fatherland. 

** I bid yon fiuewell, feeling heart and soul purified, and the, n» 
Ubption of my desires strengthened by the very air of this ancient 
Ci^ of Providence." 

And thus throngh the grand constellation of StateSp 
Kossuth mores in an orbit all his own, leaving a track 
more luminous than their glory. 

We shall suffer eclipse when he departs to resume 
m ehair more honorable and resplend^sit ihaa die 
tiironeof theCfldsar's; that of 

Tbxbedvst of thx Bepublio of Hukgabt. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Kossuth's mbsiok — eloquekce ahd character. 

Kossuth came hither to plead for Hungary. By 
the people of the United States, it was expected that 
America would be the Exile's home. Had his personal 
safety and ease been the motives of life, he doubtless 
would have selected a quiet residence under our 
stars and stripes, and gathered around him his fam- 
ily, to enjoy the tranquillity for which he intensely 
longs. But could Washington have left Valley 
Forge, or the banks of the Delaware for repose in 
the fairest and most friendly clime of Europe ? Nei- 
ther could Kossuth rest in the time of his country's 
need. With an unselfish patriotism apparent in all 
his actions, he sank himself in the cause of Hungary ; 
and both in England and the New World, frankly 
and feelingly announced his mission. When he 
stood before the masses in Castle Garden, to intro- 
duce himself to the people of a hemisphere ; he boldly 
defined his republican principles, then nobly set forth 
his errand here : 

* I beg leave, frankly and openly, to state the following 
poiniB : First, That I take it to be the duty of honor and prin- 
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dple not to meddle with whatever party qaestkm of your own 
domestic affiurs. I claim for my conntiy the right to dispose of 
itself; so I am resolved, and must be resolved, to respect the same 
principle here and everywhere. Secohdlt, I profess, highly and 
openly, my admiration for the glorioas principle of union, on 
which stands the mighty pyramid of your greatneis, and upon 
the basis of which yon have grown, in the short period of sev- 
enty-five years, to a prodigious giant, the living wonder of the 
world. I have the most warm wish that the star-spangled ban- 
ner of the United States may forever be floating, united and 
one, the proud ensign of mankind's divine origin. And, Tbisdlt, 
I beg leave, frankly to state, that my aim is to restore my fii- 
tiierland to the fall enjoyment of that act of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which is fully entitled to be recognized by the people of 
the United States, whose very existence is founded upon a sun* 
ilar declaration of independence. Thus having expounded my 
aim, I beg leave to state that I came not to your glorious shores 
to enjoy a happy rest I came not with the intention to gather 
triumphs of personal distinction, or to be the object of popular 
shows; but I came a humble petitioner in my country's namei 
as its freely chosen constitutional chief. I came not with the 
intention to gather triumphs of personal distinction, but to en- 
treat your generous aid; and then it is to this aim that I will 
devote every moment of my time with the more assiduity, the 
more restlessness, as every moment may bring a report of events 
which may call me to hasten to my place on the battle-field, where 
the great, and I hope the last battle will be fought between Liberty 
and Despotism. A moment marked by the finger of God to be so 
near, that every hour of delay of your generous aid may prove fa- 
taUy disastrous to oppressed humanity." 

He believes that England and America, have the 
moral power, to prevent 'by their united voice, the 
ruthless march of Russia upon the Magyar plains. 
That the United States alone, should take the attitude 
of protection to Hungary, against the intervention of 
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the Autocrat How &r the application of " the golden 
rule," to national policy, will harmonize with the 
first law of nature and nations, self-preservation, is 
the problem our statesmen will attempt to solve. 
That it m^ht lead to war Kossuth does not deny. 
Upon this point he remarks, in his address to the 
Bab: 

<*Bat I may be answered, < Well, if we (the United States) 
make saeh a declaiation of non-«dmi8sion of the interference 
of Russia in Hangary, (because that is the piactical mean- 
ing of the word, I will not deny,) and Russia will not re- 
spect OUT declaration, then we might have to go to war.' And 
there is the rub. Well, I am not the man to decline the conse- 
quences of my principles. I will not steal into your sympathy 
by slippeiy evasion. Yes, gentlemen, I confess, should Russia 
not respect such a declaration of your country, then you are 
obliged — literally obliged, to go to war, or else be prepared to be 
degraded before mankind from your dignity. Yes, I confess that 
would be the case. But you are powerful enough to defy any 
power on earth in a just cause, as your Washington's— and so 
may CSod help me, as it is true, that never was there yet a more 
just cause. There was enough of war on the eartli for ambition, 
or egotistical interests, even for womanly whims — ^to give to 
humanity the ^b^ions example of a great people going even to 
war, not for egotistical interest, but for justice, for tlie law of na- 
tions, for the law of na ure and of nature's God— «nd it will be no 
great mischief after alL 

''It will be the noblest, the greatest glory which a nation yet 
has earned ; nobler and greater than any nation yet has earned ; 
and its greatest tienefit will be, that it will be the last war, be- 
cause it will make the laws of nations to become a reality, 
which nobody will dare violate, seeing them put under the 
Mi^gnaid of all humanity. It will be the last war, because it 
will make natkms contented— contented because free. And 
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what itill oiiiat be foremoBtly conadered, jaa have notfung l9 
fear by that war for your own country — ^for your own aecnri^. 
If it were otherwise, I never would have prcHionnced that wish. 
But I am certain that there is not a single citizen of the United 
States, who would not agree with me that there is no planaible 
issue of that supposed war which could affect thf security of 
your own country. I think, gantlemen, it is time to get rid of 
the horror to * review former opimons* as Mr. Rush aayi^ 
I believe it is time to establish that will, and I believe the peo* 
pie of the United States are called to establish it, that policy 
most be made subservient to justice, intematian^l law, and the 
evedasting principle of right There is an axiom in }vampr^ 
dence, wliich I hope yon will not cantssdict: 'Laws were a 
vain word if nobody were to execute them.' Unhappy man- 
kind! that was the condition of thy common laws umil now-* 
every despot ready to violate them, but no power on earth to d^ 
fend them. People of the United States ! here I bow befoee 
thee; and claim out of the bottom of my National Declaim- 
tion. Kaise thy young gigantic arm, and be the executhii 
power of Nature and of Nature's God ; which laws thou hast 
invoked when thou hast proclaimed thy independence. Pro- 
tect them ; defend them forever — ^if thou hast to go to war for it I 
That will be a holier war than ever yet was, and the Uessing of 
God will be with thee." 

That the Christian Chieftain is in advance of pnblio 
opinion in the sublime purity and comprehensire 
sweep of his views, is evident But he has taken his 
position, encircled by immutable principles of right 
and justice ; and calmly waits the issue, leaning upon 
the arm of the invisible God. 

He asks for money, not to cancel the expense of 
past conflicts, which amounts to $85,000,000; but 
to prepare for the hastening and decisive hour of 
liberty's battle. .We cannot doubt the fiu^ he nt 
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Anns, that the next straggle with Austria will be 
fierj and brie£ It is for this "exigence," he par* 
poses to be ready, and is persaaded that myriads in 
every land will watch the tide of victoryy when 
that death-grapple of despotism in Europe shall 
come. He dwells with an intensity of sadness upon 
the possibility that the United States will shrink 
from crossing the desolating path of Bussia among 
the nationfl) that finds a responsive echo in every 
patriotic heart Whether the mournful adiieu he 
imagined possible in his appeal at Philadelphiai be 
his or not, the moral influence of his mission will be 
priceless and abiding. 

He has awakened, univexisally, deeper reflection oa 
the import of our CtonstitutioQf and upon human 
rights, than has before been known amid the fever* 
ish excitements of a young and rapidly growing 
nation. 

Whatever are his private views of the strange and 
melancholy anomaly of American slavery, he has 
carefully and justly avoided allusion to the institu- 
tions of the South. Though Kossuth deeply hates 
oppression which has pressed out the life-blood of no- 
ble ancestors, yet would he not touch a chord of this 
mighty union. He knows that the brotherhood can- 
not be dissolved. It may be severed by the fratrici- 
dal sword, and the bleeding fragments lie palpitating 
beneath the tears of patriots, and the loud scorn of 
Kings. But the Union cannot be dissolved I And 
they are dangerous and lawless men, who talk light- 
ly of a deed, which would make the sighing 
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of a continent, mourners around the grare of the 
American Bepublic, while "Devils gathered to chaunt 
our funeral song." Kossuth abhors oppression, and 
«t a sacrifice of millions of dollars, on the part of the 
nobility of Hungary, abolished serfdom at the begin- 
.«£ng of his splendid career. But he knows that with 
*4t jgigantic sins, this broad Empire of States, is the 
>ope of besieged and panting Europe. That prin- 
ciple^ and not violmoe must correct and purify the in- 
heritance of the Pilgrims, who were willing to con- 
cede, what could not be denied without the failure of 
the grand experiment of an all-embracing Union. At 
Philadelphia, he thus alluded to the dastardly at- 
tempts of citizens here, whose aims hare never inter- 
sected the wide honzon of his luminous thought, to 
tarnish his name at home, and paralyze his efforts 
abroad: 

" The Committee of Amngementa received aiioDymoal letten 
containing printed slips calamniating my peracmal chtncter, and 
going even so far as to calumniate the very honor of my nation by 
stating that it is not me, bat Aostria, which had freed a popnlatioa 
of nine millions in Hungary, and that I was an instrument of the 
aristocracy to keep these nine millions in bondage. Now, as to my- 
self, I have the consolation of the Grerman Poet : 

* Those are not the worst fruits, which the wasps assail !* 

but as for the character of our struggle and the immortal honor 
of my nation, sanctified by the death of thousands of our peo- 
ple — unnamed demigods— and by the blood of our numerous 
martyrs, that there can be found one single msn amongst the 
millions of humanity, capable to lie so in the very face of the 
living nation as to call the noon«sun, midnight — moonlight, 
darknesa— fire, ice ; so as to belie history— not of by-gone ages, bat 
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of yacterday-^tating, not that Nero was a Marcus Aorelian, but 
that we foaght for Aristocracy — and the Despotic, Aristocratic* 
Jesuitic Austria, has fought for Democracy and liberty ; to state 
that things which were experienced by millions of my country- 
men and witnessed by the whole world, did not happen; though 
the whole living generation of mankind, ' exc^ the two years' 
old infant, has seen, heard, and witnessed it — ^to say that just 
tlie contrary happened — ^indeed, gentlemen, this is a sacrilege for 
which the human tongue has yet no word, but it is also a great 
trial to my country to see that it is si highly just, so poor, bo 
yirtuous, that our mortal foe, our oppressor, our hangman, can- 
not even try any plea of not guilty, but by stealing our merit 
and hanging the mantle of our virtue upon his own impious 
shoulders. This is indeed a trial unparalleled in history; but 
let me proudly say, this trial we have merited. Having for me, 
God, Justice, History — ^my nation — ^you — ^the world — let me 
have some self-esteem, some humble sentiment of my own moral 
dignity, and pass over such base calumny with disgust. But 
the third incident is yet more curious if possible ; and the more 
abominable, because to arrest my movements, a nameless enemy in 
the dark, intend<Ml even to wound the honor of your own fellow- 
citizens. I received a letter — again a forged one. The gentleman 
whose name the forger so abused, has declared to me that it is a vile 
and stupid forgery. 

** Now such a letter, and yet a forgery, indeed, is a despicable 
trick; but though it is a forgery, still ^ere is one thing which 
fbrces me to some humble remarks, precisely because I know 
not whence comes the blow. I am referring to these words, 
'Your intervention or non-intervention sentiments are unsuited 
to the region of Pennsylvania, situated as she is on the borders 
of several slaveholding States.' I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to declare once more that I never did nor will do any- 
thing which, in the remotest. way, could interfere with the mat- 
ter alluded to, nor with whatever other domestic question of 
your united Republic, or of a sfaigle State of it I have de- 
daxed finuakly and openly several times, and on all and enaj 
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oppoTtmuty I have proved to be as good as my word. I daft 
Bay that even the pledge of the word of h<HK>r of an hoaesC 
man should not be considered a sufficient secnrity in that re- 
spect. The publicly avowed basis of my humble claims, and 
the unavoidable logic of it, would prove to be a decii^ive author- 
ity. What is the ground upon which I stand before the mighty 
tribunal of the public opinion of the United States? It is the 
sovereign right of every nation to dispose of its own domestic 
concerns. What is it, I humbly ask of the United States? It 
is that they may generously be pleased to protect this sover- 
eign right of every nation against the encroaching violrace of 
Russia. It is, therefore, eminently clear, that this being my 
ground, I cannot and will not meddle with any domestic que»- 
tion whatever of this Republic. Indeed, I more and more per- 
ceive that to speak with Hamlet, * There are more things in heaven 
and earth than was dreamed of in my philosophy.' Bat still I wiU 
stand upright on however slippery ground, by taking strong bold 
of' that legitimate fence of not meddling in your domestic ques- 
tions." 

It cannot, however, be doubted that Kossuth's sub- 
lime aspirations for suffering humanity everywhere, 
have kindled a more earnest prayer for the peaceful 
removal of oppression from beneath the stars and 
stripes; a banner bearing the hue of blood, but not 
of race. He has with subduing fervor rebuked the 
demoniac spirit South and North, that would cease 
to think soberly and act wisely, for all classes, climes 
and coming years; forgetful of the fearful and glo- 
rious past, through which sounds continually in the 
nation's ear, the Farewell of Washington, who though 
less brilliant than the exile whom we delight to honor 
has never had a superior on every occasion ; and who 
oan have no suooesaor of puxer fiune. A fiuDoa l3a$X 
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ahines on with the radiance of a Cynosure in the 
heavens across which comets blaze, and where one 
star differs from another in glory. Kossuth cannot 
stoop to party corruption and fraud, and has not 
yet fully comprehended the selfish policy of design- 
iog men, who breathe the air of freedom, and were 
educated under the hallowed influences that stream 
from the Sanctuary of Eeligion. 

He has revived the remembrance of Puritan Chri»* 
tianity, whose influence has been departing from our 
land* A defender of the Bible, and necessarily of 
the Sabbath, he illustrates the historical truth, that a 
Protestant Faith is indispensable to the success of a 
popular leader, and a popular government He has 
sent abroad anew the eternal verities which have 
been thrown under the heated wheels of progress, and 
too nearly forgotten, that in national no less than in. 
dividual life, " Morality and religion are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens." His distinct utterance c^ 
these evangelical sentiments, have gathered about him 
the clergy of this Bepublic. 

They will embalm the memory of Kossuth in their 
prayers, whatever be his future on the battle-plain of 
Kingdoms, No hero and statesman ever shed around 
his path of glory a more benign and enduring influ* 
enoe. Men devoted to the affiiirs of commerce— mer- 
ehants, traders of all kinds, bankezs and brokers, find 
tiie lower eqrrenti in whieh they have been iulifla 
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crossed bj a breeze of heroic feeling. The nobler ele- 
ments of human nature in them perhaps long slumber- 
ing or moving sluggishly, are quickened into fresh life. 
They gain higher aspirations ; they gain a perception 
of higher duties ; they find themselves drawn by'di- 
viner sympathies ; they feel unwonted satisfEiction and 
joy in experiencing unwonted emotions, but emotions 
which they know are worthy of human nature ; and 
they find a higher value in their being, in nobler ends 
to be pursued. They admire the man, nay, more, 
they unconsciously bless him as the occasion of much 
good to themselves It is a sublime and glorious 
thing for a whole people to come under the potent in- 
fluence of the thoughts and words of a great and good 
spirit. 

And so does the exile have continually the afiection 
of unnumbered hearts, strangers to him, and he will 
leave us with a tearful benediction, when the bark 
that b^ars him away, disappears upon the infinity of 
waters ; typical of his fame in time, and his immor- 
tality beyond, we hope for humanity's sake, its disUsnt 
horizon I 

THE ELOQUENCE AND CHABACTEB OF KOSSUTH. 

Kossuth's personal appearance before a popular as- 
sembly is highly prepossessing. His hair lies tastefblly 
above a forehead broad and prominent, his oriental fea- 
tures are distinctly marked by suffering, and his ex- 
pressive blue eye, has a fascinating light twinkling in 
its depths, that fladies forth simultaneously with the 
^ijttaraiice of a sublime truth or deq> emotion. SOIB0 
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one has remarked that '^ Webster looks as if he knew 
all the past, Kossuth as if he knew the present and fur 
UgreP The Magyar evidently discerns vividly pass- 
ing events, even the minuti» of what is around him, 
while seer-like, he sadly gazes into the shadows of 
ooming years, whose swiffc events shall decide the 
destiny of his fittherland. Much has been said of his 
■mile. There is always, even in his moments of ordi- 
nary tranquillity, a pleasant expression, renxinding one 
of the nu>onlight lingering round a scarred and un- 
yielding castle ; but when a sentiment of cordiality or 
hope lises to his lips, it becomes a smile of great 
sweetness and power. There is however a dignity of 
manner that repels undue &miliarity. As Washing- 
ton unconsciously wore the majesty of a transcendant 
mind dwelling in the atmosphere of moral purity and 
beauty, so Kossuth has the singular greatness of con- 
secrated genius, '* throned upon his brow." His ges- 
tures are graceful, and his whole bearing that oi a 
man who has a pressing and solemn work to do. 

There can be but one opinion of his oratory. The 
statesmen and the masses of two continents have lis- 
tened to his eloquence with parted lips and moistened 
eye. It is not that he is cheered, and saluted wher- 
ever he appears with tumultuous applause,, which de- 
. cides his power in addressing popular assemblies. He 
uses no rhetorical flourishes to arrest attention — ^he 
never appeals to the prejudices of classes in society. 
He offers no golden Utopia to the suffering poor, and 
makes no assaults on the rich. He is simple, grave, 
and deliberate. He often hesitates in translating fiom 
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Magyar into English. He stands calmly, and witii 
the sublime dignity of true greatness, and utters trvih. 
And yet his auditory are thrilled ; he confounds oj^x)- 
nents, and warms the stoical. 

Reporters have been too excited to proceed accu** 
rately with their notes, and a glow of mysterious de- 
light, like an atmosphere, has pervaded the hall 
through which floated his melodious tones. In Eng- 
land, men who have heard the eloquence of parlia- 
ment for half a century, and could listen motionless 
to advocates whose fame is wide as the empire, while 
making juries weep, have felt their pulses leap to the 
sound of his voice. They describe his eloquence 
as " Shaksperean," "Miltonian," and "most thril- 
ling." 

" Next week,''' says the Editor of the Leeds Mercury^ 
after describing on Saturday, Noveiyiber loth, some 
of the most effective passages of his speeches at Man- 
chester and Birmingham, '^ may enable us to recover a 
dool and wise judgment after the too inspiring appeals 
of the suffering patriot, whose voice yet rings in our 
ears like a trumpet with a silver sound." 

In his native tongue, his fiery words must fall like 
rockets, each conveying a great thought or elevated 
sentiment, with the force of unhesitating delivery, 
and undisturbed flow of ideas. We have watched 
him with careful and near observation. And while 
something may be attributed to the oriental romance 
and historical interest which attend the Magyar, 
there is beneath this a power unequalled bj any 
4epftrted or living orator. And it la altogether moml 
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and intellectaal. The fascination of a great and 
pure soul, united with that of a starry niind,.whose 
rays stream on all, is the source of his mastery. He 
holds up in a flood of illumination truths that lie 
in the chaos of commonest minds — ^and sweeps with 
gentle yet fiimiliar hand the chords of human feel- 
ing. 

In illustration of the grandeur and simplicity with 
which he scatters " the living coals of truth," we take 
a few extracts from his speeches. Alluding to the 
demonstration of sympathy he met, he explains the 
reason of this unusual excitement in, his address at 
Manchester : — 

** There are some who endeavor to contract the demonstrations 
of sympathy which I have had the honor to meet, to the narrow 
circle of personality. They would fain make yon believe, that 
there is nothing more in these demonstrations than a matter of 
fashion, a transitory ebullition of public feeling, passing away 
without leaving a trace like the momentary bubble; or, at the 
vtmost, a tribute of popular approbation to the bravery of a gal* 
knt pec^le in a just cause, and of consolation to their immerited 
misfortunes. But I say, it is not so. I say, may no nation oo 
earth have reason once to repent of having contemptuously dis* 
regarded these my words, only because it was but I who saki 
them. I say, that the very source of these demonstrations is, 
the instinctive feeling of the people that the destiny of mankind 
has come to the turning point of centuries : it is the cry of alarm 
upon the ostensible approach of universal danger; it is the mani* 
feitation of the instinct of self-preservation, roused by the instinc- 
tive knowledge of the fact, that the decisive struggle of the destiny 
of Europe was near, and that no people, no country, can remain 
vnaflfoeted by the jssue of this great struggle of principles. A 
gfeat cntor has loU you that the despotic governments of £«- 
SD|to hKtm hmamm weak. 80 it ia. The despokio 
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of Europe feel their approaching death, and therefore they will 
come to the death-atrnggle. I am, nothing, bat the opportnni^ 
which elicited the hidden spark — the opportunity at which the 
pre-existing instinctive appreciation of approaching danger caused 
in every nation the cry to burst forth — the loud cry of horror. 
Or else, how could even the most daring sophist explain the 
&ct of the universality of these demonstrations, not restricted to 
where I am present — not restricted to any climate — ^not restrict- 
ed to the peculiar character of a people— not restrict^ to a singu- 
lar state organization — ^bnt spreading through the world like the 
pulsation of one heartp— like the spark of an electric battery. 
The addresses, full of the most generous sendments, which I am 
honored with in England, are the effects of my presence ; bat I 
am but the spark which kindles a feeling which has long existed, 
from the people of the metropolis down to the solitaiy hamlets, 
hidden by neighboring mountains from the vicissitudes of public 

life. 

* * * * » » • 

'^Ib this personal? What have I in my person, in my pre*- 
ent, in my future, not to justify, but even to explain this univer- 
sality of demonstration? Nothing, entirely nothing; only the 
knowledge that I am a friend of freedom, the fiiend of the peo* 
pie — so I am nothing but the opportunity for the manifestation 
of the instmctive feeling of so many nations, that the dragon of 
oppression draws near, and that the St. Greorge of liberty is ready 
to wreetle with him. A philosopher was once questioned, how 
could he prove the existence of God? *Why,* answered he^ 
' by opening my eyes. God is seen everywhere ; in the growth 
of the grass, and in the movements of the stars ; in the warb- 
ling of the lark, and in the thunder of heaven.* Even so I 
jffove that the decisive struggle in mankind's destiny draws near ; 
I ai^peal to the sight of your eyes ; I appeal to the pulsations of 
your hearu, and to the judgments of your mhids. You know» 
you see, yon feel that the judgment is drawing near. How blind 
an thoM men who have the affectation to believe, or at least to 
MMrt^ Um it !• only oertain men who poah to revdliitkMi dw 
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condnent of Europe, which also, hot for their revoliitioiiaiy acta, 
would he quiet and contented ! Contented ! With what ? With 
oppresaion and aervitade ? France contented, \nth ita ccmatitn- 
tion turned into a pasquinade? Germany contented, with heing 
tamed into a fold of sheep, pent up to he shorn by some thirty 
petty tyrants ? Switzerland contented, with the threatening 
ambition of encroaching despots ? Italy contented, with the 
King of Naples, or with the priestly goFomment of Rome, the 
worst of human inventions 7 Austria, Bohemia, Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, contented with having been driven to butchery, and after 
having been deceived, with having been plundered, oppressed, 
and laughed at as fools? Poland contented with being mur- 
dered ? Hungary, my poor Hungary, contented with being 
more than murdered — ^buried alive 7 for it is alive ! What I 
feel is but a weak pulsation of that feeling which pervades the 
breasti of the people of my country. Prussia contented with 
slavery? Vienna contented? Lombardy, Pesth, Milan, Venice, 
Brescia, Ragusa, Prague contented ? Contented with having been 
bombarded, burned, plundered, sacked, and their populations butch- 
ered ! Half of the European continent contented — with the scaf- 
fold, with the hangman, with the prison, with having no political 
rights at all ; but having to pay innumerable millions for the highly 
beneficial purpose of being kept in a state of serfdom ! That ia 
the condition of the continent of Europe ; and is it not ridlculona 
and absurd in men to prate about individuals disturbing the peace 
and tranquillity of Europe 7" 

Perhaps there is nothing in the range of oratory, 
and no passage besides in Kossuth's numberless 
speeches, so grandly touching and beautiful, as that 
which refers to the effect of his appeal to the Diet of 
Hungary, July 4, 1848 :— 

** Reluctant to present the neck of the realm to the deadly 
stroke which aimed at its very life, and anziotts to bear up 
■gainst tne horrors of fate, and manfully to fight the battle of 

20 
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legitiiinte defence, acticely haA I spokeB the word— 4eaTeely htd 
I added that the defence would require 200,000 men, and 80,000,000 
of florins, when the spirit of fieedom moved through the hall, 
and nearly 400 representativea rose aa one man, and, lifting 
their right arms towards God, solemnly said, * We grant it, 
fieedom or death!' [The solemnity of gesturd and voice with 
which Kossuth uttered these words, says the reporter, produced 
a powerful effect on the Assembly.] Thus they spoke, and 
there they stood in calm and silent majesty, awaiting what fur- 
ther word might £bi11 from my lips. And for myself ; it was my 
doty to speak, but the grandeur of the moment and the rushing 
waves of sentiment benumbed my tongue. A burning tear fell 
from my eyes, a sigh of adoration to the Almighty Lord fluttered 
on my lips; and, bowing low before the majesty of my peo- 
ple, as I bow now before yon, gentlemen, I left the tribunal si- 
lently, speechless, mute. [Kossuth here paused for a few moments, 
overpowered by his emotion — and for this remark, too, we are in- 
debted to the reporter — with which the company deeply sympa- 
thised.] Pardon me my emodoo— the shadows of our martyrs 
passed before my eyes ; I heard the millions of my native land once 
more shouting * liberty or death !* " 

Says an English writer who was present: "Deep- 
ly sympathizing with him, the whole comjjany cheer- 
ed responsive to his feelings, and every man, we be- 
lieve, if he could be questioned, would have declared 
that never in his life, neither from the pulpit nor the 
judgment-seat — neither from the bar nor from the 
hustings — neither in Parliament nor in any publio 
assembly, had he heard such thrilling words as were 
uttered by Kossuth at Birmingham. We have heard 
him speak as well as read his speeches ; we have lis- 
tened also to most of the great orators of the last thir- 
ty years; and nothing which we ever heard or read 
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— ^the most fervent from Dr. Chalmers, the most elab- 
orate from Lord Brougham, the most neat and fin- 
ished from Lord Lyndhurst, the most pointed and 
poetical from Canning, the most rounded and impres- 
sive from the late Lord Grey, the most terse from 
Cobden, the most sparkling from W. J. Fox— ever ap- 
peared so effectually impressive as the oratory of 
Kossuth." 

He honors justly and gloriously the conmaon sol- 
diery, who are left on the ensanguined field, " uncof- 
fined, unknelled and unknown;'* the brave fellows 
who make their warm hearts the bulwark of their 
country before the cannon and bayonets of the foe. 

"Perhaps there might be some glory in inspiring 8uch a na- 
tion, and to such a degree. But I cannot accept the praise. No ; 
it is not I who inspired the Hungarian people — it was the Hun- 
garian people who inspired me. Whatever I thought, and still 
think — whatever I felt, and still feel — is but a feeble pulsation 
of that heart which in the breast of my people beats. The glory 
of battles is ascribed to the leaders in history ; theirs are the 
laurels of immortality. And yet on meeting the danger, they 
knew that, alive or dead, their name will upon the lips of the 
people forever live. How different, how much purer, is the light 
spread on the image of thousands of the people*s sons, who, know- 
ing that where they fall they will lay unknown, their names un- 
honored and unsung, but who, nevertheless, animated by the love 
of freedom and fatherland, went on calmly, singing national an- 
thems, against the batteries, whose cross- fire vomited death and 
destruction on them, and took them without Hring a shot — they who 
fell, falling with the shout, * Hurrah for Hungary!* And so they 
died by thousands, the vwxamed debugods ! Such is the people 
of Hungary. 

" With US| those who beheld the nameless victims of the love 
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of ooontiy, lying on the death-field beneath Bnda'a walls, met 
bat the impression of a smile on the frozen lips of the dead, and 
the dying answered those who would console bat by the words, 
* Never mind, Bada is ours. Harrah for the fatherland!' So 
they spoke and died. He who witnessed such scenes, not as ex- 
ception, bat as a constant rale, of thousands of the people's 
nameless sons; he who saw the adolescent weep when told he 
was yet too young to die for his land ; he who saw the sac- 
rifices of spontaneity; he who heard what a fary spread over 
the people on hearing of the catastrophe; he who marked his 
behavior towards the victors after all was lost; he who knows 
what sort of curse is mixed in the prayers of the Magyar, and 
knows what sort of sentiment is burning alike in the breast of 
the old and of the child, of tlie strong man and of the tender 
wife, and ever will be burning on, till the hour of national res- 
urrection strikes ; he who is aware of all this, will surely bow 
before this people with respect, and will acknowledge, with me, 
that such a people wants not to bo inspired, but that it is an ever- 
lasting source of inspiration itself." 

Kossuth is properly regarded as the impersonation 
of patriotic feeling. It was this unselfish love of 
country, this willing sacrifice upon her altar, that 
bound to him in the affection of ardent boyhood, his 
countrymen. He modestly refers to this trustful 
fondness of his nation for their chief: " That is the 
key of the fSetith and truth my people have in me, 
their plain unpretending brother — ^a faith neither 
troubled by a deluge of calumnies nor broke by ad 
versity. It is that my people take me still for the in- 
carnation of their wishes, their affections, and their 
hopes." 

With the resources of history and literature at his 
command, and freedom the ruling passion of his aouli 
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he reaches the millions in eyeiy lealm and in all the 
walks of life, with accents thej cannot forget The 
oaptive eagle hears *' the scream of the firee bird of 
sun/' from his mountain home, and stirs his drooping 
plumage. And every weary, struggling spirit, how- 
ever environed and fettered, listens to the words of 
the gifted Magyar, who more vividly than human 
tongue has before conveyed, utters the everlasting 
principles of right and liberty. Therefore, in king- 
doms and republics, and before all classes, he is the 
same consistent advocate of the essential equality of 
man, and his two-fold destiny. He reads on the im- 
perishable nature of the humblest being the image 
and superscription of Ood, and the heirship of a limit- 
less destiny beyond the passing and visible. He is 
a deeply religious man ; and his eloquence has been 
styled among his own people, '' of the I^scdmist order. ^' 
There is a prophetic fervor in his speeches at times — 
an undisguised current of devotional feeling, that lends 
a sacred magic to his oratory. 

He shows most distinctly the influence of the dis- 
cipline he has had in dungeons and in exile, and rec- 
ognizes God in it alL Stroke after stroke has been 
laid on his patient heart, and brushing the tear aside, 
he again lifts his voice for Hungary. That he failed 
in decision when it might have saved his country is 
true; but it was not weakness of character. His 
sensitive sympathy recoiled from inflicting pain, and 
to sign a death-warrant was impossible. Besides, he 
was slow to embrace the dreaded issue of open and 
decisive contest with the monarchy under whose 
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shadow the nation had lain so long. He has learned 
lessons since of war and civil policy, which shall yet 
bless his fatherland. He is a good, great and brilliant 
reformer' — ^the political Lather of Europe. 

We have contemplated the history of Hungary, and 
have grieved over her fidl. We leave her bleeding 
and bound— the heel of the oppressor on her neck, 
and the iron of avenging tyranny in her heart ; but 
the star of hope shines in her firmament, and forms a 
rainbow of promise in her tears. There is a fnture 
for Hungary. The shadow goes not back on the 
world's dial, and despotism must die. Its corpse shall 
soon be wrapped in the robes of royalty and laid with 
the ashes of the past. There is a glorious goal 
towards which Humanity is ceaselessly marching. 
Though disasters thicken, HUMANrrr gakkot bb 
BHIPWRECKSI). The bark may seem lost amid the 
billows and the storm, but the richly freighted ship, 
battles with the surges, and again proudly rides the 
foam* 

Around Hungary hover bankrupt Austria^ whose 
national character and aims have been portrayed ; and 
feeble, dependent Prussia; and oversl&dowing both, 
with half of Europe besides, Bussia, cold, mighty and 
watchfiil, waits the possibility of grasping the weaker 
powers that encircle her vast domain. France has 
yielded to the arrogant pretensions of " Napoleon the 
litde,*^ and is no more than '^ a pawn upon the politi- 
cal chess-board of Europe, moved by the iron finger 
of the Czar." Turkey's crescent pales in the auroral 
q>lendor of the throne of the autocnst^ and sheds m 
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trembling light upon the path of fireedom's exiles, to 
Becure the protection of the free. The masses in all 
Central Europe are mttrmuring in feyerish unrest) and 
ready to shake the vipers of oppression from their 
hands, and take the weapons of battle. 

The hour of retribution is near. Like the break- 
ing up of a frozen polar sea, the crust of ages is heav- 
ing, and shall sink in its rending the glittering thrones 
of unrighteous authority. The subjects of ''His 
Holiness," the Pope, are smiling at the forsaken 
altars, and empty pomp of lying miracles, and ripen- 
ing for another indignant violation of his sacred se- 
clusion. American progress and liberty, have bom- 
barded Europe, and the common mind is fired for ac- 
tion. There is no human might that can roll again 
the dead-sea wave of passive obedience to King and 
Priest, over the awakened millions. Despots may 
combine, and lean upon the armies that girdle them, 
but the bayonets shall yet impale the royal victims of 
popular will. 

Kossuth beholds the hastening uprising of the mass- 
es, and he ezpects Hungary to lead in the tumult of 
battling nations, demanding inalienable rights. The 
intelligence and protestant faith, indispensable to per- 
manent success, are more prevalent there than among 
her neighbors. Gifted men are imbued with repub 
lican sentiments, and could guide well the ship of 
State amid the tempest and perils of revolution. Her 
Chief wanders among the wonders of the New World, 
the Washington of the Old, and shall bind them to- 
gether in the ties of brotherhood, and in the common 
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gloij of free institations, and a ChristiaiiiQr unfettocd 
by l^idation or priestly claim. The Goysbkos of 
HuHGABT is rekindling at onr altars, the torch of 
oppression's fimeral pila 
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ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OP THE U. STATES. 



Two TSABS ago, by (rod's providence, T, who would be only an 
hnmUe citizen, held in my hands the destiny of the reigning house 
of Austria. 

Had I l)een ambitious, or bad I believed that this treacheioaa 
family were so basely wicked as they afterward proved themselves 
to be, the tottering pillars of their throne would have fallen at my 
command, and buried the crowned traitors beneath their ruins, or 
would have scattered them like dust before the tempest, homeless 
exiles, bearing nothing but the remembrance of tlieir perfidy, and that 
royalty which they deserved to lose through their own wickedness. 

I, however, did not take advantage of these favorable circumstances, 
though the entire freedom of my dear native land was the only wish 
of my heart. My requests were of that moderate nature which, in 
the condition of Hungary and Europe, seemed best fitted for my 
countrymen. I a^ked of the King, not the complete independence 
of my beloved country — not even any new rights or privileges — bat 
simply these three things : — 

1. That the inalienable rights sanctioned bv a thousand years, and 
by the constitution of my fatherland, should be goaranteed by a 
national and resjxvnsible Administration. 

2. That every inhabitant of my country, without regarding lan- 
guage or religion, should be free and equal before die law— <all 
classes having the same privileges and protection from the law. 

3. That all the people of the Austrian empire that acknowled|;ed 
the same person as emperor whom we Hungarians recognized ss King, 
and the same laws of succession, should have restore their ancient 
constitutional rights, of which they had been unjustly despoiled, 
modified to suit their wants and the spirit of the age. 

The first demand was not for any new grant or concession, bat 
simply a fresh guarantee. In the arrangement made with oar ances- 
tors, when, by their free will, they elevated the house of Hapsbaig 
to the throne, a condition was made that the King should preserve 
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the Independence and eonstitation of tbecoQDtiy This independence 
and thb conatUotion weie the Tory vitatky of our national being. 
Daring three centnriea twelve Kings of the hoaae o€ Hapsbarg had 
sworn in the presence of the eternal God, before ascending the 
throne, that they would preserve onr independence and the constitn- 
tion ; and their lives are but a history of perpetnal and accursed 
perjory. Yet aach conduct did not weaken our fidelity. No nation 
ever manifested more fidthfulness to their rulers ; and, though we 
poor Hungarians made endless sacrifices, often at the expense of our 
natiooal welSsire— ihoag^ these Kings, in times of peace, drew their 
support from ns,and in times of war or danger reliea upon the uncon- 
^eraUe strength of our army — though we ever trusted in their 
words, they decdve4 na a thonsand times and made our condition 



While other nationa were able to apply aU their t_. 
mote the general welfare, and to develop their means of _ 
we had to stand on guard, like the watchmen mentioned in Sciipture, 
for three centuries, to prevent our treacherous Kings from destroy- 
ing entirely the fonnda t i o n of oor national existence— oar constitu- 
tion and independence. 

I, as the representative of my countrymen, asked nothing more 
than a constitutional Ministry, whose responsibility would prevent 
the King from violating his oath. 

The seoNxi demand was still less for an^ political right. We 
asked for nothing raoie than a reform in the mtemal administratioD 
of the State ; a simple act of justice which, the aristocracy owed the 
people : and in this how much the King would have gained I The 
atren^ of his throne would have been inciMised tenfold l^ thus 
winmag tho aflS^ctions of his faithful people. 

The third demand was prompted by humanity and Iratemal feeling. 
It was the proper and holy mission (h our nation as the oldest mem- 
ber of the emfNre,and possessing a constitutional form of government, 
to raise its voice in behalf of those nster nations under the same 
ruler, and who were united to vs by so many ties of relationship. 
Lovers of freedom, we would not ask liberty for ourselves alone ;. 
we would not boast of privileges that others did aoC ei^, but desired 

rto be free, in fellowship with free nations around na. This motive 
was inspired by the conviction that two crowns— a constitutional 
' and a despotic crown— Hx>nld not be won by the same head, no 
more than two opposing dispositioDS can harmonize in the same 
breast, or than a man can be good and evil at the same time. 

The King and Royal family granted these requests, appealing to 
the sanctity of their oaths as a guarantee of their fulfilment ; and 1 
— ^weak in myself, but strong throus^h the confidence of my country- 
men, and the noble sympathy of the Austrian people— proclauned 
everywhere, amid the raging atonn of revolution, &at "^ the houae 
of Anstria ahoald stand; lor^ by the bleainng of the Alnvghty^it had 
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bogmi to move in theriglit dinctioii,&Bd wo«14be jvit to itspeopte.** 
It stood ; and stood, too, at a time when, whatever might have oeen 
the fate of Hungary, the revolutionary tempest, under my direction, 
would have blown away this antiquated and helpless dynasty like 
chaff before the winds of Heaven. 

I not only preserved the house of Austria, but placed in its hands the 
materials of a long and glorious fvtufe— 4he foundation of an inde- 
structible power in the affections of 32,000,000 people. I tendered 
them the fidelity and assistance of my own heroic Hungary, which 
alone was able to defend them against the assaults of the world. I 
affi>rded them the glorious opportunity — more glorious than had ever 
been presented before— <»f establishmg aa impenetmble barrier to 
protect freedom, civilisation andprogess against the Cossack power 
which DOW threatens Europe. To attain this honor, this gloiy, one 
thing oulv was necessary — that they shonkl remain faithfS to their 
oaths. But when was it that Austria was not treacherous 7 We 
look in vaui for as much honor as is found even among robbers, in 
the Hapsburg family. 

On the very day they signed tlie grant of those moderate demande 
of the Hungarian people, and solemnly swore before God and the 
nation to maintain them, they secretly resolved and planned the most 
emel conspiracy against us. Tliey determined to break their oaths, 
to desolate the lami with ipsurrection, conflagration, and blood, till, 
feeble and exhausted under the burden of a thousand miseries, Hun- 
gary might he struck from the voll of living nations. They then 
nomd, by the power pi the bayonet, and, if necessary, by the arms 
of Knssia, to erect a united and consolidated empire, like the Russian, 
ef sixteen various nations ; rhey hoped to realize their long*cAnceived 
purpose of making themselves an absolute Power. 

Never were so many hellish arts used against a nation before. 
Not BUspectiBg a ceunter-revolntioB or an attack, we were. not pre- 
pared to defend ourselves when suddenly we were surpniaed by 
danger. The perfidious Hapsburg, destitute of all shame^ and re- 
joicing in the anticipation of an easy victory, hesitated not to' disclose 
before the civilized world their horrible plans — ^to subjugate us by 
the force of arms, to excite hatred of race, to call in the aid i>f rob- 
bers, iucencharies, and reckless insurgents. . ^ . 

At this crisis of CTeat danger, when many of our ablest meii even 
were ready to yielclthemselves to this degree of destrnctioq,4. stood 
among those who called the nation to arms ; and, confiding.io.a just 
God, we cursed the cowards who were preparing to abandon their 
native land, to submit to a wicked despotism, and to purchase a 
misemble existence by sacrificing liberty. I called the nation tp. arms 
in selMefence. I acted not with blind presumption, and ^emotions 
of despair found no place in my breastr— for he who despairs is not 
fit to guide a people. I estimated the valor and power of w^u^jmtrjt 
■od on the verge of » ieeif ol elniggle I had the &ith tS^taaum 
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▼Iclorj, If Hunguy would lenttin true to Iwnelf; and fbrliiy hw 
toeast with the inifraluve fire of a eUxmikg will. 

To soatain the stem leaolntioB, to combat auch an enemy, we 
were anpfx>rted, first, above everything, by onr nnabaken oonfioence 
in God, wliose ways are past finding ont but who 8«pp<Hti the right 
and bleaaea the canae of an honeat people fi^tinff for fireedom ; 
secondly, by a love of country and the holy desire of liboty, which 
make the cliiki a giant, and increase the atrength of the valiant ; and, 
thirdly, by your ezami^, noble Americana ! yoa, the chosen nation 
of the God of liberty ! My conntrymen«4L religious, a God^^ener^ 
ting people—in whose hearta burned the all-powerfol feeling of 
patriotisin, were inspired by the influence of your sublime example. 

Free citizens of America ! from your history, aa from the star ci 
hope in midnight gloom, we drew our oonfictonce and resolution in 
the doubtful days of severe trial. Accept, in the name of my country* 
men, this declaration as a tribute of gratitude. And yon, excellent 
peop^ who were worthy to be chosen by the Almighty aa an 
example to show the world how to deserve freedom, how to win it, 
and now to use it— you will allow that the Hungariana, though 
weaker and less fortunate than you, through the decaying^ inAnenoee 
of the old European society, are worthy to be your imitmtors, and 
that you would be pleased to see the stare of your gkxioua flag 
emblazon the double cross of the Hungarian coat-of-«rma. When 
de9i»otism hurled defiance at us, and began the bloody war, your 
faispiring example upheaved the nation as one man, and legions, with 
all the meana of war, appeared to rise fiom nothing aa the tendsv 
grasa shoots up after spring showers. 

Though we were inferior in numben to the enemy, and eouU nd 
compare with their well-tFabied forces— though our araia were 
shorter than theirs — yet the heroic sons of Hungary aupplied the 
want of numbere by indomitable bravery, and lengthened their weap- 
ons by a step further in advance. 

The worla knows how bravely the Hungarians fought And it is 
not for me, who was identified with the war— who, obeying^ the 
wishes of the nation, atood faithfully at the helm of Government— to 
extol the heroic deeds of my countiymen. I may mention, however, 
that while every day it became more evident that the heart of Bunwe 
beat to the pulsations of the Hungarian struggle, we maintained tne 
unequal conflict alone. Cut off from the rest of the world and all 
external aid till a year ago, we laid the haughty power of the tyrant 
house of Hapsbnrg in the dust ; and, had it not been for the inten- 
tional and traitorous disregard of my commands by one of our lead- 
en, who afterwards shamefully betrayed the country, not only would 
the Imperial family have been driven from Vienna, but tlie entire 
Austrian nation would have been liberated ; and, though by such 
treasQ|| this base family saved themselves from destructioo, they 
were 80 far humUed in filaieh, 1849, that, not knowing bow to be 
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rt, they implored forngii aid, and threw tbemielvBt at die iaet of 
Czar. 

The Emperor hoped that the Hungarian people would be terrified 
by his threatenings, and would prefer slavery to death ; bat he was 
deceived. He sold his own liberty to Ruaaia, for aid to enslave his 
people. The choice of a coward is to purchase a miserable, ephem- 
eral existence, even though at the coat of his honor and inoepen- 
dence. 

The Anstrians fonght against ns, not only with anna and by the 
aid of traitors, but with stncBed and unceasing slander. They never 
ceased to impeach onr motives, falsify our conduct, and vaunt the 
pretended justice of their own cause before the judgment4eat of 
puUic opinion. Efforts were constantly made to weaken among the 
people of Hungary and among the nations of the world that sympatic 
and force whica spring from a righteous cause. 

Free citizens or North America ! you have given, in spite of these 
rianders, the fullest sympathy for the cause of my country. We 
had no opportunity to explain to yon our motives and conduct, and 
refute the libels against us ; bat we said, and how truly yoar noble 
and magnanimous conduct shows it, that such a nation knows how 
to defeiM a just and holy cause, and will give us ita sympathy ; and 
this conviction inspired us with more confidence. Oh that you had 
been a neighboring nation ; the Old World would now be free, and 
would not have to endure again those terrible convulsions and riven 
of blood which are inevitable. But the end is with God, and He will 
choose the means to fulfil His porposes. 

Ye great and free people, receive the thanks of my country for 

Sur noble sympathy, which was a great moral support m our ten^ 
i conflict 

When the house of Austria sold itself to the Autocrat, we, who 
were fatigued with our hard-earned victory, but not subdued or ex- 
hausted, saw with apprehension the spectre of Russian invasion— an 
invasion which violated the laws of nations, which was openly hos- 
tile to the cause of civilization, the rights of man, of order, and even 
to that principle which the diplomacy of Europe calls ** the balance 
of power." I could not believe that the Governments of Europe 
would permit this invasion ; for I believed they would intervene to 
effect a treaty of peace, if not so much on our account, yet to prevent 
Austria becoming the vassal of Russia — to check the growing 
strength and influence of the latter power in the East. 

We desired an honorable peace, and were willing to submit to any 
reasonable terms. We many times tendered the oUve-bnnch. We 
asked the constitutional Governments of Europe to interpose. They 
heard us not. The haughty Imperial family, forgetting that they 
were the real traitors, rejected every proposition, with the defying 
expression that they ** did not treat with rebels." Ay, more— ther 
wew our ambaaaadon hito prison ; and one of them, the noblest of 
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HmigufB aons, thsy eowavAj uid fmpioMly mwdered. Stffl w« 

heaitated to tear asunder forever the oonds that united ua. Ten 
months we foag[fat, and fouffht victoriously, in defence ; and it was 
only wb«i eveiy attempt to bring about an honorable peace failed ; 
when Francis Joseph, who was never our King, dared, in his mani- 
festo of the 4th of March, 1849, to utter the curse " that Hungary 
should exist no longer ;" when there was no hope of arresting the 
Russian invasion by diplomacy ; when we saw that we must fight 
to save ourselves from being struck off the earth as a nation ; when 
the house of Austria, by its endless acts of injustice and cruelty, and 
by calling in the aid of a foreign power, had extin^ished in the 
lieart of the Hungarian people every spark of affecuon— then, and 
then only, after so much patience, the nation resolved to declare its 
absolute independence. Then spoke the Natbnal Assembly the 
words which had long been uttered by every patriotic tongue— 
** Francis Joseph, thou beardless young Nero ! Uiou darest to say 
Hungary shall exist no nM>re ! We, tl^ people, answer, we do and 
will exist ; but you and your treacherous, house shall stand no Icmffer ! 
You shall no more be mngs of Hungary ! Be forever banished, ye 
perfidious traitors to the nation !" 

We were not only readv to accept any terms that were bononble, 
but we carefully abstained from doing anything which would give 
the Czar a pretence, which he had long sought, to meddle with om 
affiurs. 

The Hungarian nation loved freedom as Uie best ^ft of God, but 
it never thought of commencing a crusade against Kings in the name 
of liberty. In Hungary there were none of those propagandists 
who alarm so much the rulers of the Old World. There were no 
secret societies plotting conspiracies. My countiymen were not in- 
fluenced by the theories of Communists or Socialists, nor were they 
what the Conservatives call anarchists. The nation desired justice, 
and knew how to be just to all, irrespective of rank, language, or 
religion. A people so worthy of freedom were generous enough to ■ 
leave something to time, and to be satisfied with a progressive devel- 
opment No violence was used ; no just right was attacked ; and 
even some of those institutions were left undisturbed which, in 
their principle and origin, were unjust, but which, havin^r ex- 
isted for centuries, could not be abolished at once with im- 
punity. 

The Hungarian people did not wish to oppress any— jiot even the 
aristocracy; they were more ready to make sacrifices than to 
punish the descendants of nobility for the evils of misgovemment, 
and of those institutions which emanated from their ancestors ; nor 
would they let the many suffer for the sins of the few. 

There was no anarchy among us. Even in the bloodiest conflictSy 
when the human passions are moat excited, there was the most perw 
/oct order and aeeority of property and person. How did the con* 
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duet of mj noble countrymen compaie with that of the " ordeinmak- 
ing" Austria ? Whenever the whirlwind of war ceased for awhile, 
where the social elements were left in chaos, the instinctive moral 
feeling of this incorruptible people, in the absence of all government, 
preserved better order and safety than legions of police. A common 
spirit animated the whole nation— no secret aims, no personal or lo- 
cal attacks, but a bold and open defence in the face of the world. 
Following the example of your great Washington, we adopted as our 
policy conciliation, jnstiee, and legality, and scmpnlously observed 
the laws of nations. 

The Russians and Austriana made the soil of Wallachia the basis 
of military operations ; and the Turkish Grovemment, which either 
knew not its own interests, or was unable to defend them, silently 
permitted this violation of treaties and the rights of nations, thus 
numbling itself and betrajring its own weakness. Several times we 
drove our enemies across the Wallachian boundaries ; for it was only 
necessary for our victorious army to advance into the countries of 
the Lower Danube to rouse the inhabitants against the Russians, 
and to transfer the war to their own soil. But we respected the 
law of nations, and stopped our conquering forces on the confines of 
Wallachia. Her soil was sacred to us. Austria left €rallicia al- 
most unprotected, and collected all her forces to attack us. Had we 
at this time sent a small portion of our army to Poland, it would 
have caused a general insurrection ; and that heroic but unfortunate 
nation would have revenged herself by throwing the Russian empire 
into a state of revolution. But we acted in defence only, and we 
deemed it a sin to precipitate other nations into a terrible and uncer- 
tain war, and we checked our sympathies. Besides, we avoided 
giving the Emperor of Russia a pretence for a war of retaliation 
against us. Oh it was foolish ! for the despotic hypocrite made a 
pretence ; he called our own struggle the Hungarian Polish revoln- 
tion, though the whole number of Poles in our armies did not exceed 
four thousand. 

We doubted not that the European Powers would negotiate a 
peace for us, or that they would at least prevent the Rassun inva- 
sion. They said they pitied us, honored our efforts, and condemned 
tlie conduct of Austria ; but they could not help us, because Europe 
required a powerful Austrian empire, and they must support it, in 
spite of its evils, as a balance against Russia in central uid eastern 
Europe. What a mistake ! What diplomacy ! Is it not as clear 
as the sun that the Czar, in aiding Austria, would do it in such a 
manner as to obtain the greatest advantages for himself? Was it 
not manifest that Austria, who had always, through the help of 
Hungary, strength enough to oppose Russia, would, when she de- 
stroyed Hungary by Russian bayonets, no longer be an independent 
Power, but merely the avanl^rde of the Huecovite ? Yet Europe 
permitted the invasion. It is an indelible mark of Mindneaa and 
14» 
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It 16 ever thus ia the imbecile Old Worid. Thev treated 
U9 just as tbey treat Turkey. They assert always that the peace 
of Europe and the balance of power require the preservation of the 
Turkish empire, — that Turkey must exist to check the advance of 
the Cossack power. But, notwithstanding this, England and France 
destroved the Turkish fleet of Navarino, a fleet which never could 
have mjured them, but might have contended with Russia in the 
Black Sea. 

Always the same worn-out, old, and fatal system of policy, while 
Russia, ever alert, seizes province after province from Turkey. She 
has made herself the sovereign of Moldavia and Wallachia, and is 
sapping the foundations of the Ottoman empire. Already Turkish 
officials are more dependent on the lowest Russian agents than upon 
their own Grand Yider. 

Oh that Hungary had received but a slight token of moral sup- 
port from the European Powers — from those powers whose dreams 
are troubled with fears of the advance of the Cossack. Had only an 
English or a French agent come to us during our struggle, what 
might he not have done ! He, too, would have seen and estimated 
our ability to sustain ourselves ; he would have observed the hu- 
manity, the love of order, the reverence for liberty, which character- 
ized the Hungarian nation. Had these two Powers permitted a few 
ahips to come to Ossara, laden with arms for the noble patriots who 
had asked in vain for weapons, the Hungarians would now have 
stood a more impregnable barrier against Russia than all the arts of 
a miserable and expensive diplomacy. 

There wan a time when wo, with the neighboring Poles, saved 
Christianity in Europe. And now I hesitate not to avow before 
God, that we alone — ^that my own Hungary— could have saved 
Europe from Russian domination. As tlie wa r in Hungary advanced, 
its character became changed. In the end, the results it contem- 
plated were higher and far more important ; nothing less, in tact, 
than universal freedom, which was not tliought of in the beginning. 
This was not a choice ; it was forced upon us by the policy of tSe 
European nations, who, disregardiug their own interests, sufiered 
Russia to invade and provoke us. Yes, we were martyrs to the 
cause of freedom, and tnis glorious but painful destiny was imposed 
upon us. 

Though my dear native Hungary is trodden down, and the flower 
of her sons executed, or wandering exiles, and I, her Governor, wri- 
ting from niy prison in this distant Asiatic Turkey, I predictr— and 
the Eternal God hears my prediction — that there can be no freedom 
for the continent of Europe, and that the Cossacks from the shores 
of the Don will water their steeds in the Rhine, unless liberty be re- 
stored to Hungary. It is only with Hungarian freedom that the 
European nations can be free ; and the smaller nationalities eepe- 
eially can have so future without wl 
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Nor conid the united Rosso-Austrian forces have conquered mj 
heroic countrymen had they not found a traitor to aid them in the 
man whom, believing in hiii honesty, and on accotmt of his skill, I 
raised from obscurity. Enjoying ray confidence, the confidence of 
the nation and the army, I placed mm at the head of oar forces, 
giving him the most glorious part to perform ever granted to man. 
What an immortality was within his reach had he been honest ! 
But he betrayed his country. Cursed be his name forever ! I will 
not open my bleeding wounds by the sad remembrance of this event, 
and will merely mention that the surrender at Vilagos was the 
crowning act of a long system of treachery secretly practised — by 
Dot uaing the advantages which victories put in liis hands — ^by not 
fnlfiliing my commands under cunning pretences-^by destroying na- 
tional feeling in the army — ^by weakening its confidence, and by the 
destruction, through unnecessary exposures and dangers, of that 
portion of the army that he could not corrupt, in his base designs to 
make himself military dictator. God, in His iRscrntable wisdom, 
knows why the traitor was permitted to be successful. In vain fell 
the bravest of men in this long war — in vaki were the exertions of 
my countrymen — in vain did the aged father send, with pious heart, 
iiis only son, the prop of his declining years, and the bride her bride- 
groom — ^in vain did all private interests yield to the loftiest patriot* 
ism — in vain arose the prayers of a suffering people — in vain did the 
ardent wishes of every friend of freedom accompany our efforts — in 
vain did the genius of liberty hope for success. My country was 
martyred ! Her rulers are hangmen ! They have spoken the im- 
pious words that the liberty-loving nation '^lies at the feet of the 
Czar !" Instead of the thankful prayers of faith, of hope, and of 
love, the air of my native land is filled with the cries of despair ; and 
f , her chosen leader, am an exile. The diplomacy of finrope has 
changed Turkish hospitality to me and my companions into hopeleaa 
bondage. It is a painful existence. My youthful children have be- 
gun the morm'ng of their life in the hands of my country^s destroyei^ 
and I — but no ; desponding does not become me, for I am a man. 1 
am not permitted, or I would say, I envy the dead. Who is nnfoitn* 
nate 7 I am in Bronssa, where the great Hannibal once lived an 
exile, homeless like myself, but rich in services performed for his 
country, while I can claim only fidelity to mine. The ingradtnde 
of his nation went with him in his banishment but the sorrowful love 
of my countrymen follows me to my place of exile. To thee, my 
God, I offer thanks that then didst deem me worthy to suffer for dear 
Hungary. Let me suffer afflictions, but accept them as propitiatocy 
Bacritices for my native land ! 

And thou, Hungarian nation, yield not to despair! Be patient; 
hope, and wait thy time ! Though all men forget thee, the God of 
Justice will not. Thy sufferings are lecordeo, and thy tean r^ 
membered. The blood of thy martyrB— thy noblo wa rn whtnl i 
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mmsteiied iiy soil, will have its frnits. The victims which daily 
fall for thee are, like the evergreen cypress over the graves of the 
dead, the symbol of thy resurrection. The races whom thy destroyer 
excited against thee by lies and canning, will be undeceived ; they 
will know that thou didst not fight for pre-eminence, but for the 
common liberty ; that thou wast their brother, and bled for them also. 
The temporary victory of our enemies will but serve to take the film 
from the eyes of the deceived people. The sentiment of sympathy 
for our sufferings will inspire among the smaller states and races 
the wish for a fraternal confederation — ^for that which I always urged 
as the only safe policy and guarantee of freedom for them alL 

The realization of this idea will hurl the power of the hanehty 
despots to the abyss of the past ; and Hungary, free, surrounded l^ 
free nations, will be great, glorious, and independent 

At the moment when I hardly hoped for further coosohition on 
earth, behold the God of Mercy freed my wife, and enabled her, 
through a thousand dangers, to reach me in my place of exile ! 
Like a hunted deer, she could not for five months find in her own 
native land a place of rest. The executioners of the beardless Nero 
placed a reward upon her head ; but she has escaped the tyrants. 
She was to me ana to my exiled countrymen like the rainbow to 
Noah, for she brought intelligence and hope in the unshaken souls of 
the Hungarian people, and in the affectionate sympathy of the 
neighboring nations who had fought again»t us. They had aided 
the wife of the much-slandered Governor of Hungary. 

Although the sympathy of the world often depends upon the result 
of action, and the successful are applauded, still Hungary, by her 
noble bearing and trials, has drawn tne attention of the world. The 
sympathy which she has excited in both worlds, and the thundering 
curse which the lips of millions have pronounced against her destroy- 
ers, announce, like the roaring of the wind before the storm, the 
coming retribution of Heaven. 

Among the nations of the world there are two which demand oar 
gratitude and affection. England, no less powerful than she is free 
and glorious, supported to by her sympathy, and by the approving 
voice of her noblest ^ns, and the millions of her people. And that 
chosen land of freedom beyond the ocean — the all-powerful people 
of the United States, with their liberal government — inspired us with 
hope, and gave us courage by their deep interest in our cause and 
sufferings, and by their condemnation of our executioners. 

The President of the United States, whom tlie confidence of a 
free people had elevated to the loftiest station in the world, in his 
message to Congress announced that the American Government 
would have been the first to recognize the independence of Hun- 
gary. And the Senators and Representatives in Congress marked 
the destroyers of my country's liberty with the stigma of ignommy, 
and expressed, with indignant feelings, their contempt for the con- 
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duet of Aastria, and their wish to break the diplomatic intercoane 
wiUi sach a Government They sammoned the despots before the 
judffmentHBeat of hamaniw ; they proclaimed that the world woald 
condemn them ; they declared that Austria and Russia had been 
unjust, tyrannical, and barbarons, and deserved to be reprobated by 
mankind, while Hungary was worthy of universal sympathy. 

The Hungarians, more fortunate than I, who were able to reach 
the shores of the New World, were received by the people and 
Government of the United States in the most senerous manner — 
es, like brothers. With one hand they hurled anathemas at the 
iespots, and with the other welcomed the humble exiles to partake 
of that glorious American liberty, more to be valued than the glitter 
of crowns. Our hearts are filled with emotions to see how this 
great nation extends its sympathy and aid to every Hun^^arian who is 
so fortunate as to arrive in America. The sympathetic declaration 
of such a people, under such circumstances, with similar sentiments 
in England, is not a mere sigh which the wind Mows away, but is 
prophetic of the future. What a blessed sight to see whole nations 
elevated by such sentiments ! 

Free citizens of America ! vou inspired my countrymen to noble 
deeds ; your approval imparted confidence ; your sympathy consoled 
in adversity, ffave a rav of hope for the future, and enabled us to 
bear the weight of our heavy burden. Your fellow-feeling will sus- 
tain us till we realize the hope, the faith, ^ that Hungary is not lost 
forever." Accept, in the name of my countrymen, the acknowledg- 
ment of our warmest gratitude and our high respect. 

I, who know Hungary so well, firmly believe sne is not lost ; and 
the intelligent citizens of America have decided, not only with im- 
pulsive kindness, but with reason and policy, to favor the unfortunate 
out not subjugat? Hungary. The sound of that encouraging voice 
Is not like a funeral dirge, but as the shrill trumpet that will call 
the world to judgment. 

Who does not see that Austria, even in her viriory, has given 
herself a moTtal wound 7 Her weakness is betrayed. The world 
no longer believes that Europe needs the preservation of this decay- 
ing empire. It is evident that its existence is a curse to mankind ; 
it can never promote the welfare of society. The magic of its 
imagined power is gone ; it was a delusion that can deceive no 
longer. Among all the 'races of this empire— not excepting the 
hereditary Suites — there is none that does not despise the reigning 
family of Hapsburg. This power has no moral ^und of suppoit; 
its vain dreams of a united empire, for which it has committed the 
most unheard-of crimes, are proved to be mere ravings, at which the 
world laughs. No one loves or respects it ; and when it falls, not 
a tear of regret will follow it to the grave. And fall it surely will. 
That moment Russia withdraws her support, the decayed edifice 
will crumble to dnst. A shot fired by an English or by an Ameii- 
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can vessel frem the Adriatic would be liVe the trnmpet at &e city of 
Jericho. And this impioas, foolish Government tiiinks to contnd 
fate by the hangman's cord. How long wilt Russia be able to 
assTHt ? This Czar, who boasts that his mission is to be the scoarge 
of all the nations striving for liberty, — will not the Almiffhtv, whose 
vicegerent he profanely assumes to be, blast the miserable boaster t 
The very character of his Government is a declaration of war 
against the rights and interests of humanity, and the existence of 
other nations. Will the world snffer this long ? Not long. 

The Hungarian nation, in her war, has not only gained a con- 
sciousness of her own strength, but she has forced me conviction* 
into tlie minds of other nations that she deserves to exist, and to be 
independent; and she can show justly that her existence and inde- 
penaence are essential to the cause of liberty in Europe. No, no ! 
Hungary is not lost. Bv her faith, bravery, and by her foresight, 
which teaches her to abide her time, she will yet be among the fore- 
most in the war of universal liberty. 

You, noble Americans, we bless in the name of the God of lib- 
erty ! To you who have summoned the murderers of my country- 
men before the judgment-seat of the world — to. you, who are the firet 
judgrcs of this court, I will bring the complaints of my nation, and 
before you I will plead her cause. When the house of Hapsburg, 
with the aid of a foreign army, invaded my country, and nad de- 
stroyed, by their manifesto of the 4th of March, 1849, the foundation 
upon which the union with Austria rested, there remained for 
Hunffary no alternative than the Declaration of Independence, which 
the National Assembly unanimously voted on the 14th of April, 
1849, and which the whole nation solemnly accepted, and sealed 
with their blood. 

I declare to yon, in the most rolemn manner, that all which has 
taken place, or that may hereafter take place, proceeding from indi- 
viduals ur Government, contrary to this declaration, which is in perfect 
accord with the fundamental law of Hungary, is illegal and unjust 

Before you I assert, that the accusation that the Magyar race was 
unjust to the other races — ^by means of which a portion of the Ser- 
vians, Wallachians, Slavonians, and Germans, dwelling in Hungary, 
was excited against us — ^is an impious slander, circulated by the 
house of Hapsburg, which shrinks from no crime to weaken the 
united forces of our united army, to conquer one race after another, 
and thus bring them all under the voke of slavery. 

It is true, some of the races in Hungary had reason to complain : 
but these subjects of complaint were the inevitable consequences of 
the pre-existing state of things and the Austrian interference. But 
the Croatians had no reason to complain. This race of half a million, 
in a separate province, had a National AssemUy of its own, and en- 
joyed greater privileges than even the Hungarians. They con- 
tributea pfoporUonally but half a« much in taxes. Tbey p~ ' 
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equal rights with Hungary ; whHst the Hungarian Protestants, on 
account of their religion, were not suffered to hold lands in Croatia. 
Their grievances ai^ ours were the same, in the perpetual violation 
of the constitution by the imperial Government. But their own 
peculiar grievances arose from the evils of former tiroes, and from 
the Austrian system of government, which forcibly placed the Sla- 
vonian, Servian, and Wallachian boundary districts on the German 
military footing. 

The moment, however, our people became free and enjoyed their 
political rights they became just, and placed all things upon the 
oasis of freedom and perfect equality. But some of these races, 
blinded by the infemat slanders and sugsrestions of Austria, took up 
arms against us. This people, who for centuries had endured 
slavery, fought against their own freedom ! God forgive them ! 
They knew not what they did. 

In America, people of diiforent languages dwell, but who says 
that it is unju>*t for sonators and representatives to use the English 
language in their debates, and to make it the official language of the 
(jrt^vernment ? 

This is what the Magyar race asked in Hungary. There was 
this difference only, that in America it was not necessary to estab- 
lish this by law, for the orijiinal sottlers had stamped their language 
in the country, hut in HnnL^ary a law was necessary to make the 
Mairyar the ofliclil laniriiajro. The use of the Latin language — a 
bad relic of the Mii!.I!e Ajrr.s, whicli the clergy and aristocracy pre- 
served as Romrtfiiug precious, imitating the ancient despots, who 
caused the laws to be written in small letters and placed on high 
towers that the people mijrht not understand their rights — had been 
retained amona ua. It was nece.-isary to have a living, spoken, 
popular langua^^o. And what other could wo have than the noble 
Magyar? 

How often have I and other leaders with me said to my country- 
men, that they must be strictly just, and seek their future greatness 
not in the predominance of one race, but in the perfect equality of 
all ? My counsel was adoptfvJ, and made the basis of the Govern- 
ment. The same frer<lom, the same privileges, without regard to 
language or religion, the free development of each race under the 
protection of the law, were accorded to all. We not only guaran- 
teed the right to use any language in the churches and schools, but 
we afforded aid for the education and development of each national- 
ity. The principle we announced was, that either the State should 
protect no religion, no nationality — leaving all to the free action of 
the people — or that it should protect all alike. 

In the general administration, the predominance of our language, 
and, consequently, the race that spoke it, was a necessity ; but, in 
the administration of country affairs, which in some respects resem- 
bled that of the individual States of North America, the use of each 
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language was granted. Id the courts, in the trial by jmy, in the 
right of petition, in the lepublication of all laws and onHnances, the 
various races had the right to ase their own language. In one woni, 
nothing was lefl undone which coald tend to ^ace all (m a footing 
of the most perfect equality. True, we did not, as Austria has done for 
political purposes solely, to enslave all the people, and make the 
brave Hungarians a subordinate nation, make a territorial division 
of the land. We respected rights and wished to proffresa, but were 
too honest to commence a system of spoliation. Ana who has been 
benefited by this policy of the Vienna bureaucracy 7 Not even those 
<»i whom the pretended favors have been conferred. 

When those races clamored for national rights, I boldly demanded 
what was wanting, and what could be granted without injury to the 
country. No one answered but reckless men, who spoke of territo- 
rial divisions. The Servians desired to have the Comitat Bacs, and 
the three counties of the Banat, as a separate Servian State. The 
Wallachians wished to have Transylvania. They (the Servians) 
did not consider that they owned no separate portion of the land of 
Hungary, and that in Bacs and the Banat were Wallachians, Ger- 
mans, and Magyars, who could not be made subordinate to the less 
numerous Servians. So, also, in Transylvania, there were Magyars 
and Saxons, who would complain of such a connection with Wallachia. 

As there were various races, speaking different languages, in 
Hungary, and divided into as many municipalities, who could blame 
us for laying the foundation of government in a just equality to all ? 
Croatia alone was a senarate territorv : and how often have we said 
to her, that if she would remain in union with us we wouid give her 
the hand of brotherhood, but if she wished to separate we would not 
hinder her? We could not, however, permit such a division of 
Hungary as woukl have destroyed her as a nation. It was Austria 
who sowed the seeds of division and dissolution. 

Citizens of America ! to you I declare honestly that my aim in 
the federation of Hungary with the smaller nations was to secure the 
nationality and independence of each, and the freedom of all ; and, 
had anything been wanting which could have been justly granted to 
any or all of the races in Hungary, the Magyars had only to know 
it, and it would have been performed with readiness ; for freedom, 
and not power, was their desire. 

Finally, I declare that, by the Declaration of Independence by 
which I was elected Governor of Hungary, I protest, so long as the 
people do not by their free will release me from that office, that no 
one can legally control the afiairs of government but myself. This 
protestation is not made in a feeling of vanity or desire to be con- 
spicuous, but from respect to the inherent rights of my countrymen. I 
strove not for power. The brilliancy of a crown would not seduce 
me. The final aim of my life, auer having liberated mv dear 
Hungaiy, was to end my days, as a private citizen and a humUe nnaer. 
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My ooantry, in the hour of danger, called upon me to assist in the' 
stmggle for freedom. I responded to its call. Others, doubtless, 
were more able, who could have won more fame : but I will yiefid to 
none in the purity of my motives. Perhaps it was confidence in my 
ardent patriotism and honesty of purpose, which induced the people 
to give me the power. They believed freedom would be safe in my 
hands. I felt my weakness, and told them I could not promise them 
liberty unless they were united as one man, and would lay aside all 
personal, all sectional intercsU. I foretold that, if the nation was 
divided, it would fall. As long as they followed my injunctions, and 
were united, they were unconquerB.ble — ^they performed miracles of 
valor. The fall of Hungary commenced tne day they began to 
divide. Not knowing the secret causes of this division, and not sus- 
pecting treachery, and wishing to inspire confidence, to give skill 
and all the elements of success to our army, and caring nothing for 
my own fame, doing all for the good of my country, I gave command 
of the forces to another. I was assured by the most solemn en- 
gagements, by the man to whom I gave the power, that he would 
use it for the welfare and independence of the nation, and that he 
would be responsible to me ana the people for the fulfilment of these 
conditions. lie betrayed his country and gave the army to the 
enemy. Had we succeeded after this terrible blow, he should have 
met his reward. And even now he is not freed from his accounta- 
bility to the nation, no more than I, in the moral right and sense, 
ceased to be the Grovemor of Hungary. :A short time may reverse 
again the fate of alL The aurora of liberty breaks upon my vision 
even at Broussa. 

I have, therefore, intrusted to Ladislaus Ujhazi, Obergespnm of 
the Saros comiuit, and civil governor of Comom, the mission to be 
my representative, and through me the representative of the Hunga- 
rian nation, to the people uid Government of the United States, 
hoping and believing that so generous a people will not judge the 
merits of our cause by a temporary defeat, but will reeoffnize Governor 
Ujhazi and his companions, with the accustomed kindness. 

May God bless your country forever ! May it have the glorious 
destiny to share with other nations the blessings of that liberty which 
constitutes its own happiness and fame ! May your great example, 
noble Americans, be to other nations the source of social virtue ; 
your power be the terror of all tyrants — the protector of the dis- 
tressed ; and your free country ever continue to be the asylum for 
the oppressed of all nations. 

Written at my place of banishment, Broussa, Asia Minor, March 
87,1860. 

LOUIS KOSSUTH, 

ChnemoT cf Mungarym 
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SPEECH IN WINCHESTER. 



Ifju Mayor asd Gbhtlbmsh, 

In riainff to tbank yon nioet heartily and moBt sinceroly for tfaon 
DoUe-minaed, generous sentiments which yoa, Mr. Mayor, wen 
pleased to express, and for the shaiing in that expression of those 
noUe sentiments by yon all, I cannot forbear a stiongr emotion, 
which, however, is not quite sabservient to eloquence. Besides, I 
must say that I am quite unprepared for this cmportonity to address 
snch a distinguished assembly of friends ana brothers. Though 
not quite unaccustomed to speak in my own langnaee, still I must 
foel it now a double difficulty to address you connectedly in English ; 
and, therefore, permit me for a moment to ask your indulgence while I 
address you. I feel, gentlemen, that the generous sentiments you 
have expressed I can attribute to nothing else than to the noble 
sympathy which so well befits the free Englishman for the noble 
principle of liberty, and to the belief that the cause of Hungary was 
a just cause, and was a cause intimately connected with the prin- 
ciples of freedom. Now, instead of a vain effi>rt to give you a good 
speech, perhaps it would be better for me to take the liberty to allow 
me in a plain common manner-*-still begffing excuses for the fo.ults 
of my language, which I cannot foil to achnit — to give you some in- 
formation about the true nature of this past struggle in Hungary, 
because I suppose I can be excused to have this egotism — to be 
anxious to conserve those generous sentiments, and I believe there 
ean nothing better be done than by a plain common statement of the 
foots, without any flourish with an attribational pomp, as they passed 
m Hungary. To understand exactly the Hungarian cause, it is 
inite necessary to be somewhat acquainted with the true nature of 
me form of Hungarian institutions. You all know that Hungary 
was for more than eight hundred years in Europe always a constitn- 
tional monarchy, and perhaps this is no small proof of the elements 
of life, which, m my notion, are to be found when we consider the 
geographical position of Hungary, and the m<»al poaitkm of the na* 
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live Magyar raco^— an Asiatic people thrust into the midst of £an> 
pean nations, without any kindred, without any affinity, without anv 
resemblance, — and when we consider they were surrounded on all 
sides by absolute and despotic powers ; on one side Turlcey, which 
encroached for centuric:), not only upon civilization, but on religion, 
and where my poor nation' wan iho buKvark of Ciirislianity in Eu- 
rope ; on the other side, the Ruii8i;i*i empire, which has, not for the 
benefit of mankind, grown up proiii piously in the one-and-a-half cen- 
tury ; on the third .side, the Austrian power — ^not the Austria of to- 
day, for that Austrian empire is a very new one — but the govern- 
ment of the house of Hapsburg, which never» if there be told truth 
by hii4tory, gave one friend to political freedom, — though one ge- 
nius il had, oue friend to religious freedom, one friend to the rights 
of conscience, but even he quite in opposition to the social and polit- 
ical freedom of the people, — the Emperor Joseph JI. This then was 
our position. Turkey, Russia, and Austria, or rather the house of 
Hapeburg,-^by such was Hungary surrounded; and besides, the 
people, which must ever be considered as the most firm and mighty 
basis of greatness and welfare of a country, and as the most strong, 
sure, and powerful safeguard of its liberties — ^the people in Hungary 
unhappily were exclnd^ from political rights, they shared not in the 
constitutionai benefits ; and stUJ this Magyar race, in such difficulties 
of circumstance, through eight centuries and more, has conserved, 
Dol oolv its lifie, but its constitutional Hberty and national institutions. 
There is in such a race, in such a nation, elements of a future ; and I 
believe with some pride I have a right to say, such a nation deserves 
to have freedom. I told vou, a little ago, that the people had not 
shared in the constitutional rights of the country. The constitution 
of Hungary was an aristocratic one entirely ; but it was an aristo- 
cratical constitution which had somewhat a different meaning from 
that which you attach in England to the word aristocracy. Aristoc- 
racy in Hungary was not synonymous with power and with the 
weight of wealth, but was simply an aristocracy of bhrth, and was 
not reduced only to elder brothers; but whoever had a father a 
nobleman, he and his children, and their children's children remain- 
ed through all centuries, noblemen always. What was the conse- 
quence ? The consequence was that, as human fate is subject to 
many changes of circumstances, the descendants of the old noble- 
men of Hungary did not remain wealthy, great, and powerful, but 
became ditfused, and, by the course of centuries, descending among 
them, became almost one part of the people itself; so that the great 
part of the aristocracy of Hungary remained as poor, ay, poorer, tlian 
the people, because the noble had ambition not to work ; as if work 
was not the greatest honor to humanity. So, thorofore, we had not 
only a lauded proprietary, but we had these most poor classes of the 
ariatocracy, which were uoc onlv in the same condition as the people, 
but whioh were still, now and then, in a worse condition, not being so 
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indostrioiu. Bat one prominent feature was that the old aristocracy 
was not quite so opposed in its great extension to popular rights 
and to the popular interest as we find it to be in the middle ages 
on the Continent and through Europe — because we must confess 
that the aristocracy of England has known in time to meet the 
exigencies of the time, to share their privileges with the people, and 
to take its part in the burdens of the people, and therefore the aris- 
tocracy of England remained when those other aristocracies were 
swept away like dust from the earth. In Hungary the nobility was 
not in the same position, but the noblemen mix^ with all classes of 
the people — they were not in strung opposition to the people, but 
they were agriculturists, working not their own soil but the soil of 
their landlonis ; but they became manufacturers ; they engaged in 
every trade and every profession, and therefore it was not in such 
opposition to the people as the word " aristocracy" signifies hers ; 
and, though it is no wonder that in Hungary and between the bounds 
of this aristocratic constitution, where the people had no right to 
speak for itself, it should not have had its full share of privilege, still, 
out of the ranks of this aristocracy which I have characterized are 
always found in the past, and through all their history, generous 
men who manfully struggled by ail legal means to improve the con- 
dition of their country, and wKo strove for the rights of humanity. 
Now in this struggling for the rights of humanity and the improve* 
ment of the condition of the country we had, according to our con- 
Btituti<M], in Hungary two principal means. The first was— to call 
it by a name which is popular and is understood here— 4he Parlia* 
ment of Hungary ; ana the second was by our county and musieipal 
institutions. Those municipal institutions were, still more than in 
any other part of the world whatever, against the encroachment on 
the rights of the nation by the Government, because these county in- 
stitutions were so framed that the Government had no right to convey 
any order whatever but only through the medium of the county 
meetings. The county meeting was composed of all noblemen who 
were residents in that county, and the noble population in a county 
might number from twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand persons, 
and in some counties it amounted to thirty thousand. Therefore 
every one of ther nobles had a right to speak in these meetings; not, 
of course, every one, on every occasion, but according to the impor- 
tance of the business, and the number of them that appeared in the 
same way at these meeiiiigs. Every noble had a right to be elected 
a magistrate of the county, who were the only executive power of the 
orders of the Grovernmoiit ; so tiiat when the Government ordered 
something to be done, the hand of execution was that of the munici- 
pal magistrate of the county, who alone had to carry it out ; but, th« 
magistrate never comings into cont:ict with the Government, could re* 
ceive no order but only through the medium of the county meetings 
which county meeting met in public aaaembly had the right to dl» 
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COBB the legality of tlw Governroant order, and when tfae> mafofity o# 
the asaembly held an order of Government to he iUegal, it did not go 
into the hands of the magfistrate to execute it, but the meeting maofi 
a remonstrance against it to the Government, and thevefore thesf 
municipalities were a very powerful, strong biiJwark agaipst the en- 
croachments of Government ^Vnd to be sure, no country in the world 
had- greater need of such a barrier than Hungary, becaose we have 
been governed for three centuries bv the house of Hapsburg, which 
never, according to the evidence of history, had a single fixed friend 
to poetical freedom. I do not know whether I am weary. 

Now, the house of Hapsburg ruled Hungary for three hundred 
years. It ruled Hungary, not by conquest, but by the free choice 
of the nation ; not by the free choice of the nation, without condi- 
tions, but on the basis of treaties, the chief feature of which treaties 
k that the monarch should reign in Hungary by the same lineal sue* 
eeesioo as in the dominions of the house of Austria ; that the Aus- 
trian dynasty was recognised, and should remain Kings of Hungary, 
and thereupon the King took on himself a sacred duty to respect and 
eonservo tnei Hungarian constitution, and to rule aiid govern Hun- 
gary by its own public institutions, according to its own ancient laws. 
And tliat was the duty of the King. I swear to Grod, I swear to the 
eternal God, that I hope He will so bless me as I shall keep that 
word. This is a rimnU of the facts so far. Well, out of the thir* 
teen kings we had of this, bouse and dynasty, no one who knows 

■ anythinff of history can charge me with exaggeration when I say 
that their rule was one of coptinual.perjury— of perjury, gentleman, 
that ia the word — ^perjury. I am a plain common man ; I call things 
as they are. 

Now, when the Hungarian nation elected the house of Hapsb^cg 
to the throne of Hungary— of this Hungary which is larger than 
400,000 German square miles, which is equal, as I am told».to 100,000 
English square miles, with a populatk>n of 16,000,000 — no small 
country, gentlemen ; no small little patch of Umd— when,.she chose 

' the house of Hapsburg, all the other provinces of -the Haps- 
barg were constitntjonal monarchies. Eveiy other of these states 
had a constitntion, and every one of these aflerwards united to 
her had one too; but by-and-by, through the course of three 
centuries, the house of Austria has gone on in a straight direc^ 
tion to be an absolute monarchy; and now, before our past 
atmggle, not one place or province in her dominions had a consti- 
tution—the ambitions, despotical house of Austria — ^rather, I should 
•ay, the house of Hapsbunr, had absorbed every suigle one of them. 
The constitutional life of Hungary was not absorbed because it did 
not belong to the Austrian Empire. Hungary had no other connec- 
tkm with Austria than Hanover had with England, witn this differ^ 



anoe only, that Hanover had a difierent line oTsuccession, while the 
Imm of iBCcesaioa of Aiutiia and Uangvuy was the same. Bat w» 
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had kWB and eorottfttioa oatbs and padfieatiom, wlndi daekra thai 
dieie flhottid be no oeiiBaedon between Hongaty and the honae of 
Aiifltria,batlUs,onl7tobe rvledbytfae8anieaoverei(Bfn; not bat that 
Hnnfraiy shoald have a right to be ruled bjr its own laws, ngbtay 
uid institatioDs ; ao much so, that shoahi we happen to have a &ag 
oome to the saeoession of the soveieinity, being a child ui his minor- 
ity, Hnngaiy should not be governed by the same penon as raled 
€«ver the Anstrian provinces, because tMie existed u the hoose of 
Hapsbnrg a hmily treaty by which the eldest of the hovse mast be 
the tutor (i e. Regent) to the empire, but by the law in Hungary it 
must be a Palatiae who rales as tutor of the King ; and thmfoie 
there was this possibility, that a Regent miffht have to sovem Aos- 
tria, white another Regent was governing Hunsaiy. "nierefoie the 
ecmstitutional life of Hungary was not absoibed, and chiefly was not 
absorbed because by the municipal institntions — by that atrenfftdi 
which caa never be broken, it resisted the eocroaehmenta of Uie 
crown. I ocmsider these municipal instiiulions to resemble in a lair 
instance the siege of Saragossa, where, after Napoleon's army had 
taken the town they still iMd to fiffht single battles in every i 



80 was it always in Hungry. In my own time, though a young 
man yet, I remember that Uiere was a time when the house of Hapo- 
burg, without the help of any Parliament, attempted to destroy the 
constitution, to levy troops, and to raise the taxes to two and a half 
times their former amount ; and that out of the fifty-two counties in 
Hungary, influenced by every means which Governments — immoial 
Governments-— have at their disposal, only some ten or twelve regia* 
tered the decrees, but that the others constantly resisted them by 
lawful grounds, and that this resistance on a constitutional and law- 
ful basts overthrew thenL It was, as I said, just like Saragossa, 
where the town was taken indeed, but where the fight went on from 
street to street, and house to house. So it was, notwithstandinr 
these encroachments, we conserved some shadow of eonstitutionu 
iibertv ; but the house of Hapsburg, after bavin? absoibed all eon- 
Btitutiona] life in its domtnk>na, came to this, Siat there was only 
Hungary, which is so bold as to oppose it in its aim to be entirely an 
absomte monarchy, and, seeing that its head availed himself of eveiy 
means in his power, of open violence, of all kinds of intrigues, to 
destroy and overthrow our constitution ; he fomented our disooids, he 
undermined our national character, he impoverished us, he corr upt ed 
Qs, he oppressed, and, by-and-by, our rights were taken away, and 
by^and-by we became aware our municipal institutkms and oar Pw' 
liament, which should have been convoked every three yeaia, and 
was not convoked once in twenty years, though taxation went 00, 
and an arbitrary Government went on — ^were not enough; and we 
became aware that some two hundred or thiee hundred or fbmr hm^ 
dred or five hundred nobles by birth, meeting by right in their coaniy 
meetings, were not sufficient to defend the oonslitntiQa of the eonn- 
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try aginiBt the predomimiit direction of the head of the Anstrian 
anolntism ; and that was the origin of our endeavors, which are as 
old as twenty-eiffht years ; that men influenced by justice and pure 
patriotism took lor aim to go on, degree by degree, and step by step, 
to make the people participate in constitutional right and liberties. 
That was the aim and direction of the public life of Hungary from 1826. 

The more Hungary has felt this necessity because she had a 
Board of Government, a Commission or Council of Grovemment, 
which, by law, was made responsible not only not to do anything 
contrary to the law, but not to carry into execution any order of the 
sovereign himself, contrary to the law ; but still we saw there was 
no responsibility in that Council, because no corporate body can be 
made responsible. Individuals can be made responsible, but where 
the Government is colieciivo, responsibility is a folly, and vanishes 
like a dream. 

We saw tiial our national independence and the lawful rights of 
our nation were entirely absorbed by the Austrian Government, and 
in our limes chiefly by Prince Metternich, who was all in all in 
Austria. We were conscious that the Austrian Ministry bad nothing 
to do with the aifairs of Hungary, that the Emperor of Austria, as 
King of Hungary, was obliged to govern Hungary by its own laws, 
and not as he liked. We did not like these Austrian influences, and 
we took, as the direction of our oflTorts, to give the people their 
national share in the constitution, in order that they might be tiie 
safeguard of the conntitutional life which 400,000 or 600,000 were 
not able to defend, but which a people of 16,000,000, united in the 
great principle of common duties, and equal, may have good reason 
to defend. lu the peasantry in every country, to be sure, the agri- 
cultural classes are of important consideration, but they are chiefly 
so in Hungary, which is almost entirely, with few ezoeptioos, an 
agricultural country^ Of course the condition of this peasantry was 
the first topic of any design to reform ; and, seeing that the country, 
in all material respects so highly gifted by nature, could never be 
converted into an earthly parauiae, such as you have made this land, 
but by free work, wliere every one enjoys the fruits of labor, we saw 
also that the agriculturist had to work for his landlord, one hundred 
and four days in the year. If you take off the Sundays, the festival 
days and the winter, why what remains to him ? And still he had 
to give one ninth to his seieneur, and one tenth, or the tithes, to his 
bishop. That was a condition quite contrary to justice, contrary to 
the inborn dignity of the people, to the future of Hungary, and to the 
rights of human nature. Therefore the first step we took was to 
emancipate the peasantry ; but being, as I have briefly stated, under 
very arduous circumstances, and as the legislative power was in the 
bands of the nobles, these reforms vrent on but by slow degrees. 
In the hoiDg Parliament, as I may call it, which sat from 1832 to 
1S36, the Low«r Howe, that i% the House oi the members elected 
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by the conaty meedog, it was proposed that eveiy poa e n n t * I do not 
know what to call them (a voicer^ Serfe"), - ma t eTorj Deasant 
should have a right to make himself free of his seignorial and feudal 
burdens by paying off the capital to which the amount of these bur- 
dens came. Do you understand me 7 We wished, then, that this 
should not be dependent on the will of the landlord to accord it to 
him, but that an estimate should be made of what was the worth of 
those duties and burdens, and that if the peasant should pay the cap- 
ital estimated at the rate of 62. or 82. per cent, he should be free. 
This was opposed by the House of Lonls, and then, by the influence 
of the Goyemment, it was reduced to this, — that, when the landlord 
should giye his consent to it, eyery peasant, as also every corpora- 
tion of peasantry together, should haye the right to be free. This 
proposition I haye stated was agreed to by the common consent of 
the House of Lords and House of Commons, but it was rejected by 
the Goyemment, — that is, the Austrians rejected that reform. That 
was the issue of the reform question in 1836. I mention it as a 
fact And here I must explain — ^whatever your opinion may be as to 
pledges I know not — that the members of the House of Commons 
were not entirely plenipotentiary, butreceiyed their instructions from 
the county meetings, which were sitting four or six, or even ten 
times a year, and which controlled their representatives, and instruct- 
ed them' how to vote. The intrigues of tne Government, therefore, 
were chiefly directed to the county meetings in order to carry bad in- 
structions, and then we perceived, for the tirst time, the very dange- 
rous direction of the movement of the Government with respect to 
these institutions, to endeavor to influence, to ruin, to weaken; to'cor- 
mpt our public meetbgs and municipalities. Still, with respect te otkr - 
Legislature, there was, fortunately, some independence left in diese 
public meetings, for though our Supreme Court, who is something 
like your Lord-Lieutenant of Counties, was naQsed by the King, yet 
being a member of the House of Lords, and being present \tt Parua--^ 
men^ he could not continually influence the meeting .when the in- 
structions were framed, and therefore Govcrfkmebt baono one preseAt, ' 
fit by his influence and station to carry out its views, and its means 
of corruption were few. They therefore adopted the new rule, 
which was leaving nominally the Lord-Lieutenant to appoint beskles 
an administrator in his place, who had orders to be present at every 
meeting, to control every step they took, and never to leave his 
county, and everything being in the hands of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
such as gifts of offices, so to make the votes of county meetings a 
mere nonsense, or to make them rather a tool of the Government 
Therefore, we opposed it with all our possible strength, but we 
opposed it, not in any privilegiary view, but because we wished for 
the independence of the municipal institutions in order to carry out 
reforms m this direction— not to make the condition of Hungary such 
that thtre ahoiild be thtre no cloie privilagM far a faw« but to enct 
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a tMipls of liberty there far all the people. Bvi the now wt te 
veloped oar progiess in a view to mfomui, the niOie the Gofemmeat 
msiated on uie ptomas to demomlize the poof^ That waa ow 
eonditioB when the Diet met in November or OeCober« 1847, ioat h«* 
fore the French Revolatioii. Yoa see, then, that we in Hangup 
weie sot planning revolotion. Hnogarj waa not the aoal of aecnt 
eonapinicy, bat we m pubHe aMetinff straggled, iaidy and openly, 
£at the rigfata of the people. I myself had the honor to be eleded 
member of Parliament in iSat as a dapo^for the chief departr 
nMnt, in fact, by its feographical pa w idoa, tKe meHopolitaa conjrtTt 
of Pesth, where the Anstiian GeMcmaent did everything possible 
to oppose my election ; bat the gdod aeoae of the people canied 
it oat to a iriompbaflt soeoesi. When ore oame to the Dwty the 
llret question I proposed, accoiding la the iostmetkns of ny cgbp 
atitnents, was that the oHuiidpal tosftiiaiioBS of the eeontry shonld 
be upheld in their nataml pOffity, atal that the ayatem ef admiaistift* 
tota should be pot aside, and thivt if tfaia molioB wnanoft cairied, no 
taxes should be voted 

On this motion the House ef GcmmoiiB and the Heoee of Lorda 
did not agree for two aiooths, bseaoae it was necessary both should 
agne to carry a bill hefi>re it eoold be laid faefore the King ; boi 
there is no limit to &e anmher of oommonicatioiis which passed 
between the two houees, ao that they might go on to the munber of 
one hundred or three hundred till the qoeetios is settled or abas- 
doRed. This meaaufe did not meet the apprabatioB of the Houae of 
LAfds, because it was eoinpesed for the most ^art of fanfltionariea 
named by the Government, or of those who aspired to be the nomi- 
nees of Govemmeat 8UI1, we were happy to have the most 
important partof the Lords of Hnnfiary with us, at the bead of whom 
was the uafortunate, the wordiy <^ a better iate, Lome Batthyany. 
These supported the House of Coomu>us. StiU the oeorarission and 
Government went on to corrupt tlie county aseetinga, and I, seeing 
that we should get the u'orat in the end, and that the Govermnem 
w«re canying one after the other by vieleneo and ficand, I proposed 
hi the House of Coounons that we should meet the oontinoal e»- 
croachments of the (iovemment bv having recourse to the chief 
aource of them. We saw that on me head of the King of Hungary, 
who is Emperor of Austria, two crowns are laid ; the one was a co»- 
atitational crown, the other an abei^ate crown. These two opposite 
directions never could agree, they never could be united. Which 
ef them was to prevail, history will show ; but as we ieh iiu^ 
Ae Austrian crown was the sonrce of all eoeroadmienta on ths 
Hgfats of Hungary, and that so long as the two were united theiw 
would be no solidarity for the late of nationa in the fufnre— eo long 
aa the house of Hapsburg does not restore their rights to the peopto 
ef Hungary — so loag will you aee a rebellion rndy to faeeah oni 
against Austria ; and Huugarv, having fieedom, it waa her duly^ a* 
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«ider bfvlhar, to seek to reetote finedom to thoee other cooalriM ol 
which the hmiee of Aastria had deprived them. Seeing this, 1 pio- 
posed that it was our duty, aa the elder brother of Austria, to go to 
the King and aalc him to restore the comtitutional iibertiea of the 
•ther portions of his dominions, and so by this means to pnt away 
the encfaainment placed on the eenstkntional rights of Hangajy. 
That was what I pit^oeed. No jsst man can me charge that, if 

rt>posiDg this measure thai was nniversaUy accepted by Pariiameat, 
was planning a rerolatton. No one will say 1 was a Red Repab* 
Ucan — the words of a true man, fiuthfal to tiie rigfats of hamaBity, 
•ver meet an echo in the bteasta of generous Englishmen. M v 
speech was tmislated into Gennan, it was puUislied in Vienna, it 
was read in the coifee-heuaea, in the puUic resorts. And now the 
news of the French RevolntJon eane upon ns, and Vienna rose up 
in revolt; that was the Ansttian Revolution. I myself^ with a 
knowledge of alt the circnmBtances ef Europe before me, frankly 
own I i&aded not to be carried away by the elements, hot to take 
the reins c^ the elements into my own hands, to avail myself to the 
utmost of the opportunity which God kad given — not Hungary made. 
Oar first proiioshion now was for the emaDcnation of the pea»> 
antry, which was carried nnanimoasly by both Houses. But i waa 
anxious not to kut the interest of any class, but rather to i^re 
those which, thonefa not just in their origin, by time, circumstance, 
age, had got interlaced with the private fortunes of the people ; and 
E therefore proposed, and it waa agreed to nnammou^y, tliat the 
people shottkl be free of all its dnties— free without paying any* 
thing for it. Liberty most not be paid for ; but, at the same time, 
them should be an indemnity, not by the peasantry, but ibr the 
kmdlonls. Hungary is rich enough to ginre compensation and in- 
demnity to the nomes, and by good financial operations might be 
made to pay more than two or t£ee times what k does now. I en^* 
gaffed my honor and my word that a faH indemnity ahould be giveuf 
and the measure was carried unanimously ; the second measure I 
proposed was that, whereas before the people had every duty but no 
right, there should be an equality in duty and in rights, and thai 
every man, according to his fortune, should contribute to the public 
necessities-— this was alao^ carried ; the third proposition was, thai 
the people should be admitted to the right of electing not only mem* 
bera of Pariiament, but the magistrates who tkdmimstcr the laws ^ 
but, of course, ha^T a million> of people could not be convoked to* 
gether in one room, and therefore the personal was transferred 
to a representative basis, and every community was ordered to elect 
men to represent them in the county meoting:sk That being my 
chief directive principle — that I recognised the rights of men, tka 
rights of IhmilioB, the rights of communities, which I considered aa 
at* to be sobjeeted t» Parliamentary interference— ParlMment haa 
■o xic^ to direct me how I shall rale my owa ftouly if I do not iar* 
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tecfere with the rigfata of other fiunilies, »d the flame is true of 
commoiiitics in mattexA which affect a kingdom. Goveroment 
ahoald have sutEcient power to provide for the public neceasitiea of 
the whole country, to uphold and enforce obedience to the laws ; but 
it ought to have no power at ait to encroach upon the rights of meiii 
the rights of communities, or of municipalities in their own domestio 
matters ; that was my ruling principle. We ordered the Govern* 
ment to prepare bills for the representation of the parishes, but it 
was not enough for me and for my friends to establish municipalitieft 
as a barrier against the Government Seeing the e^l effects of the 
Administrative College, which, as a commission, could not be made 
responsible, we determined that as, as had often happened, part of 
these councils had been modified according to circumstances, we re* 
solved to modify it so that the responsibility which was provided ia 
the charter, but which was not a reality in effect^ should be made 
real ; and Uiat could only be done by substituting individuals for 
collective and general bodies. There were some other measurea, 
with the details of which I shall not abase your attention. Thus we 
had participation of the nobles in all public duties and taxation ; of 
the people id their ^neral rights ana responsibility in government 
A deputation, of which I was a member, headed by the Archduke 
Palatine, was sent to Vienna, in the name of the future of Hungary 
and of Austria, and of the peace and happiness and tranquillity of 
Hungary, to ask the sanction of the King to these propositions. We 
were also instructed to trnk tlie Emperor to restore to our friends in 
the other nations, and to our fettered brothers in Austria, their coo* 
stitutional rights, and to interpose the word of Hungary in their 
favor. The agitation was then great in Vienna, as almost it was in 
every other country in Europe, save this England only, whicfai 
having once established its peace by revolution, can enjoy its public 
liberties without any desire for another. Here all was qaieV--on the 
continent all was movement The Grovernment of Austria still hesi- 
tated to give us our rights. I went up to the Imperial palace, and I 
told them there that if the deputation was kept long waiting I would 
not guarantee on myself what the conseqnences would M, or that 
the movement that was taking place would not reach Hungary if we 
were discomfited and disappointed in our just expectations, and I 
therefore entreated them to do us justice. They promised thev 
would do so, if only Vienna was quiet, but that they did not wish it 
to appear that the bouse of Hapsburg was compelled, by its fears, to 
be just and generous. 

This was one of the moments in which I, in my own humble per« 
son, was a strange example of the various chanses of human life. 
Myself, an humble, unpretending son of modest Hungary, was in the 
conditum that I had the existence of the house of lupsbun; and all 
its crowns here in my band. [M. Kossuth here atretchedout his 
arm with clenched fiat across the table.] I told theoit " Be just to 
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mr Mlerlalii, cod T irfR ffve yott peace utd- tranquillity mVleniML'* 
1m^ promised me to be just, loid isave tbem peace and traiiqiiOlitr 
in vienDa in twenty-foar hours ; and before the efefnal God, who wiB 
taake TesponaiUe to Him mv soul — before histoiTt the independent 
judge of men and events, I have a right to say the house or Haps^ 
bnrg has to thank its existence to me. At last sanction was ^ven ; 
b«t while we received the promise of the kinfir h\ one room, m the 
edier room the Dncheas Sophia, mtyther of me present king, and 
ilster of Francis Joseph, was plotting with Mettemich how to get rid 
of this word and sanction. In a few days afterwards, the king, who 
was afterwards deposed, came to Preafourg, and sanctioned pnbHcIy 
onr laws. I was there as a member of the ministry, in v^ich I was 
what yon call first Iiord of the Treasary, which I was forced to ac^ 
eept I say so, because I can call the onbiic knowledge of my 
Batkm— my enemies in mv nation as well as my friencb — ^that 1 
alwavs considered office ana power as a burden, and as no glory ; but 
that It was myself Who, before goinff up to Vienna with the laws for 
•ancCion, said to the people of Presborg (assembled below) from the 
balcony, taking Louis Batthyany, my poor friend, by jthe hand, — 
^ Don^ cheer myself. Here is the man who shall be — who mnst 
be, first minister, President of Hanfary ;" but Batthvany refused to 
accept it, so I was forced to accept U ; and I state this because I see 
it is said in some papers that I made myself minister. We came 
down to Pesth, and in a few days after the Serbs revolted — stirred up, 
as it was C[uite clearly proved afterwards, by the intrigues of the Cama- 
Tilla of Vienna. They took for pretext, that in the diplomes there was 
a treaty that a part of Hungary, containing about 200,000 people, was 
given to tbem ; which nobodv denied ; but their design was, as is 
BOW quite clear, to sepamte that part of Hungary, and to form in 
separate provinces the Banat and Bnchna, mough they contain 
9,000,000 inhabitants, out of which only about 300,000 or 400,000 
are Serbs ; some are Wallachians, some speak the German tongue ; 
but the Hungarian government seeing there must be some plot by 
which tho poor people were misled, did not employ all the necessary 
strength to suppress it ; besides, I must also state that one of the 
chief political manojuvres of Mettemich was ever and ever to op- 
press one nation bv another ; bnt onr army was drawn out of the 
land— one part in Bohemia, one in Italy — and we had German, Polisb, 
and Wallachian troops in Hungary. Without entering into details, 
I will only state that the revolt spread itself over Croatia, which de- 
clared it was independent of Hungary, without any reason at all. 
And I will state thaf the head of this revolt of the Serbs and Croats was 
the Ban Jellachich. We entreated the King to give his command to 
convoke Parliament, in order to take measures against these Internal 
dletorbers. The King ffave his consent, and I, as Minister of State, 
flood by the side of the Archduke Palatine when he received the order 
9f the &ing, who had fled from Vienna tolnnspruck, wbn« be had been 
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Yiaited by t depvtetion from PMth, aant by the DiM, imitiif kin to 
come to Buda, to rely on them, and that they would defend him 
against half the world ; and it baa been proved that the Uunsariana 
can defend the Crown. I stood by the side of the Archdnke Palatine 
when he read the declaration of the King, that he solemnly oondemn- 
ed the damnable efforU of Jellaobich, and of the Serbs, and Croata, 
and Wallachians, who had rebelled against the common liberty of 
the land, which they enjoyed, without any distinetion of the language 
they might use, or the church to which they belonged. At that 
very time that the orders were given by the Ministers of Hmiganr to 
out down this revolt against the law, and that the King had eonvoked 
nia faithful Parliament of Hungary, to {»ovide as well for the amy as 
for the financial means to defuid and protect the realm ; that was 
. dene; and in the convocation of the kingdeoi I saw oneof the gnmd- 
eat sights of my life, when nearly four hundred lepresentativea i 
as one man, and stopping me in the address which I was m 
declared, *' You shall iiave it — ^yon shall have all ^ou want." 

While we were engaged in making these legislative j^ronsioiis, 
the battle of Novarro, or rather the battle of CoAanga, wan won by 
the armies of Austria, and the house of Hapebui^ was saved. Now 
was the moment to crush Hungary. The King issued a prodaoM- 
tion in which Jellachich, who had been {Hodaimed a traitor to bis 
oonntiy, waa lauded as his moat fiiithful servant, and thuika weie 
given to him for his services* and in which the King begged him to go 
on acninst the Hungarians. There was not an honest man m the 
world who would not pronounce against such an act as that. We 
had no army->-not more than 5000 men — he came down upon us 
with 30,000 men. We met him. We took with our armv, two 
generals, 12,000 men, and their artillery ; and this we did with 
people armed with scythes and without discipline. Jellachich him- 
aelf, seeking for a truce of two days only, obtained it ; and in the 
meantime breaking bis word of honor and his faith, he made faas es- 
cape. We followed him. I waa President of the Ckwncil, beoauae 
at the time there was no Ministry, for the ministers bad resigned as 
soon as the King issued his proclamation. How could they contuiw 
to act as ministers with such an order from the Kinc. 

Now came an order that Parliament sfaoukl be dissolved, which 
was forbidden bv the constitution andhy the laws, aa the budget waa 
not fixed ; and farther, the order stateci that the King, sup^seding 
all constitutional rights, ^ve, as to his alur sgo^ JeTlachioh power 
to flovem Hungary as Dictator — that very Jkllachioh whom he had 
dedared to be a traitor. We said, when we raeeived this (mter^ 
tiiis is no order at all, it is not signed by a reaponsiUe Minis(ei^~ 
Parliament cannot be dissolved, b^ause the buC^t is not yet fixed, 
and the Ministry having resigned steps must be tiUsen to condttet onr 
defence. Jellachich escaped towards Vienna — I ordered to follow 
Um. When he came to te iiontier of AuoUia* I^aanft up iiwtnio* 
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UoM to &e offieer in commuid of the anny to send to tiie ecAi- 
mander of the Anstnan army that he might be asked to respect the 
law of oeutiftlity, and not to give any shelter to those who had ie- 
voltad against ns ; but the Aostrians not only protected him, but his 
troops joined the Austrian army. The Anstrian army joiped him^ 
the siege of Viaina was made, and after that these two armies came 
into Hungary under the command of Wlndischgratz, calling us, and 
especially my humble self; rebels. We oppoised; we 8trog|pled; 
we fottffht battles ; history wfll tell how ; but still I most add one 
sinrie thing, and that is, that though we had been victorioiis, defeat- ^ 
ed the Imperial armiea in repeated battles, though the Emperor of 
Austria issued a proelamatfon, dated the 4th of March, 1849, when 
he, relying on the false report of the Camarilla Of a rictoty in a 
battle mat never was won, oeclared, by one scretch of his pen, that 
he blotted out Hungary from the list of naUons, that that kingdom 
no more earisted, that its constitution was torn up, and that Hnngary 
was declared to be incorporated in the Austrian empire and ruled 
aocoiding to the laws which his good pleasure would give — notwith- 
standing we had beaten our enemies— notwithstanding this proclar 
nation which severed all ties between Austria and Hungary — still 
we did not even proclaim a rupture with the house of rfapsbuig. 
When did I make the proposal no mOre to acknowledge the house m 
Hapsborg? When I got true and exact intelligence that tiie Rn^ 
Stan intervention was decided on, and had been accepted ; and when 
I had got, I am sorry to say, the intelligence that, in order to avoid 
this Russian intervention, we had no help in the worid-^from no- 
body—no, not one.— [Here, overcome by irrepressible emotion, the 
voice of M. Kossuth Altered ; he burst into tears, and for some 
moments was incapable of proceeding, while a burst of sympathy 
broke from the assembly. As soon as he had recovered, he pnv 
ceeded, still agitated.] — ^Then I con^dered matters in my conscience, 
and I came to the resolution that either my nation must submit to 
the deadly stroke aimed at her life, or, if we were not cowards 
enough, not base enough to accept, this suicide, it would not be 
amiss to put as the reward of our struggles — our fatal struggles— 
that which should have the merit of bemg worthy the sacnnce of 
the people ; and if we had to contest with two great empires, if we 
had no one to help us, if we had no friend, and to contest in our 
struggles for the liberties of Europe, because now the Hungarian 
question rose Europe high ; it assumed the dignity of an European 
question — if it was our &te to struggle for the liberties of Europe, 
as once we had struggled for her Christianity, and if God should 
bless us, I proposed as a reward the independence of Hungary, and 
it was accepted. That is the statement, the brief— no, not the brief, 
but the true atatement of the relations between Hungary and Aus- 
tria. What was the result 7 How we fell— let me not speak about 
it (afler a panse>-^at is a matter of too deep sorrow to dwell oa. 
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So nmch I can say, that, though fonakes by the whole worid, I am 
to-day oenfident we would have been a match for the combined 
forcee of these two despotical empires, but that it was my fault and 
my debility, that I, the Governor of Hungary, who had the lead of 
this great cause, had not iaculttes enoc^ lo match Russian di- 
plomacy, which knew how to introduce treason into otir camp; 
but had I been capable even to imagine all these intriflrnes, we 
should not have fallen. As it is, you know the house of Hapsburg, 
as a dynasty, is gone ^ it exists no more-^t meialy vagetales. T& 
Emperor can only act by (he whim and will of his master, the Czar. 
If only the Czar would not threaten every portion of the world 
where the prayers for liberty rise up from the nation to Almighty 
God — if the people of Englaad would only decide that the Russian 
should not put his foot on Uie nations of Europe — if England would 
but only sav. Stop-— and nothing more«-4he boast of Paskievitch, 
that he would pot his Ibot'on the neck of Hongaryf would never be 
leaKzed, and Hungary, I am 8«re, would have knowledge enougfai 
tnith enough, and courage «Boagh, ie diapeee of its own domestia 
BMttafs, salt is the sovereign right of every nation in the world, and 
to mit down any ag gre e s ion on her libeity. Ezcase me, gendemeOf 
ff I have not answered your expectalioBs ; i fear 1 have tired yoo. 
My intention was to show yen the pest of my country was worthy 
of your geBerena eympathies, because it haa strvgglad ia a iair 
eaaae, it haa struggled valiantly for ila national oxisteDee, whid^ 
once lost, there is no TCannrectien more for the people. That ia tim 
easo'Of my country* I wish to secare for her your geaanMU ^m» 
yathy far this plain capoeitioBor fiieta The ppincifAe involved k 
eoe which you faonor ; the eanae haa been hoBored in my undeserv^ 
img person. When landing on your ahoies, I was received by n^ 
kind friend the mayor, the mther of the miSortnnate, brother to tha 
oppressed. Happy is the nation where such men as herise from 
Ihe people, for I have heard that it ia oneof his glories that he haa 
risen by his own energy, by his own perseverance, by his own ii^ 
iagrity, from the people ; and it ia the giory of England, that suck 
flsen rising from oie people gain the love and the oonlidenee of their 
countrymen. Let me, in returning my heal thanks, my beartfek 
aoknovi'iedgnieBis for the reception yon have given me, propoae, 
with the dmpest aifedioB and reapeet, ** The heakh of tlm Majet 
ci Soathampton." 
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T» k Ibft Monid iHtfvi^ o60MiQii m wIMi I fawe hftd the ftdnr 
|»«nM0s iByBMiltiiMeretfaMdnl»t]MMafar«idlCap|M«tiMiar 
toil£ulBlH^ for the gMwvow w o t wm with wUek tey icviorM^ 
tod to all tbe geolleiMD lor the 8yvpB% with wUck t^ 
^eoHintntiaB. CM has Mriided two Wwwdmii te tboee WhoM 
liehteeteeted bi we hi heMPep»aBd.fipeeJDBee» earth, MeyjfWiea 
iH^Miy Toor netien be bteeaed kgr beth Iteoe hiwmiiigi. 

NomaiireweM of the vaUw ef hie deetiAj, eaa hve eelii6ed wi^ 

fUt/veedoaA; het he to whoii Qod hae gtented f reedoai» he hw eel 

dUirhebeftgot thenM wdthewfli tevte hb frt edcoi ftrttiw 

' deeetoenHit m hie happiaeee with m eooiietent an ese^tieo ne ifaa 



1 people do. twe ie tbs bene vpoo wUeh Ba^nd faiB 
a pendiee e» ettth» e» wUoh the ayit and the heart me widi 
1 whiefa mnet otieagthiva the dsaiie in efvry tore i gner te be* 
» Kkewiw tBs^ and, by beeoeaiag each, to be endowed with the 
pBBBifaiMty of eonvettioff other perta of tte world hM» aeaTidtee eaeh 
•eEeghnd ie. Dorinff aU aj life I bad bet one leoiynfir idea-^Kb- 
eety. Itwaetheahnotny lifei'*-'4ieaiinofaqreadelenoe-Meeeenfv 
ite bleaemfie to mr people, tfaengh I knew theee Ueesmoe bet in» 
eUnctively. Now thi^I behold Aigland,IeeefaewlibertjeBnofalee 
■na and beantitiee naiave. 

How ehoald I, then, not be ibnbly d e H f udu B<U ^ epite of all 
duiger, in epite of all dilBcnh i ee t o eedttTO^ to aet, lo eMgglr,end, 
if it mast be, to die, that my people ehoald beGome Ijb s m y peeple» 
of which I can eav, with deeply fek aatieiacdon, that there ie no 
people oh earth which deaenree better to be free ? But beaidee the 



wise of liberty, gentlemen, theie ie also a ffloiy allotted to yon ; 
this is the pioiid poeitioa^ which the Engiiah hold, not oirfy to bear 
good^ll to tboee who do not ei^qy their nappineae, bat aUio to ofibr 
oeir hand to their leae ibrtniiate brethren.- 

Gentlemen, thle ie a great gtoiy, it laieee the dignity of men. 
Being in Aat poeltfoD^ ynii.l«< ^^-nr nitiooal eapacity, cany faito life, 
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even in your Tehttions and feelings towards otber coontries, tiie divine 
doctrine of onr Saviour — ** Thoa slialt love thv neighbor as thyself." 
It is only thus that I can explain the grand phenomenon, that so 
many noble-minded men, difimnt in laiuc and station, bat onited aU 
in the love and enjoyment of freedom, that they all join in the ex- 
pression of their sympathy for the principles of freedom of winch 
they choose to connider me an humble representative. Yes, it is so, 
I can explain that even those honorable claases, whose only capital 
is their honest labor and their time, they stop their work and sacrifice 
their time to express with that noble instiaet of the people befeve 
which every individual ffrandenr bows, rthat the great princiidas 
of liberty can reckon on we sympathies of the people of Englana. 

And there is a reason why they can justly reckon on Uie sym- 
pathies of the working classes, for without liberty there can exist no 
lasting social order, so indispensable that everybody ma]r enjoy in foil 
aeeurity the froits of his labor. Withont liberty there is no field for 
productive labor, such as benefits those who work. Without libertojr 
there is no personal security, and no security for property. And if 
it is net the aim of society to open a field for productive labor, to 
grant security to the person and property, and by tins to develoD 
man's mind, and to ennoUe man's heart — if tins be not the aim oi 
boman society, then I do not know what aim it can have. But it ia 
•Iso not without reason that all the classes of England are united in 
sympathy, in order that that Hberty, which, under difierent foms of 
government but similar institutions, is the bliss and the pride of the 
Eof^ish race in both hemispheres, should likewise be allotted to otlier 
nations, to enjoy it under a government winch best suifln their wiafaea 
and their wants. It is not witliont reason this sympathy, not onfy 
liecause there is a moral solidarity in the destinies of the nations, but 
also because wiiere the productive powere of a people bring fordi 
nore than they can consume— «s is the case in England — such m 
coantry must have free intercoone and an nnintenmptod intereiiange 
of communication with the world, in order to secure tiie benefits of 
its labor, that by the stof^ge of one chajmel there ahonld not arise 
plethora no less dangerous than consnmplion. 

Now, without the liberty of Europe there is no libeity of trade. 
All despots fear firee tmde, because the liberty of commerce is tiw 
great vehicle of political liberty. Free trade is only possible with 
free Europe. I hope I am not wrong in tonching likewise on thia 
material side of the question. I feel that it is fintunate as well as 
giorions when the material interests of a great naticm are identical 
with the interests of the freedom of the workl. This is a providen- 
tial law. Even a single conmunity can but vt^aij wel&re and 
eecttrity vriien the interests of tiie wMe are in harmony with the 
iaieiesu of the individuabi. Your sonad judgment, gentleoMn, and 
wir compvriwnsive yiewa nmke it nvReeeiary lor me to deiwlop all 
I eanld say ahant the GomMCtisn of the ■mteriai interaalB of fingUai 
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with the liberty of the oontment Be it snflkient to ezpress my 
views in a few dry bnt trothf al words. 

The principle of all evil on the continent is the despotic and en- 
croaching spirit of the Russian power. There is the pillar which 
supports every one who wishes to establish his ambitions sway on the 
simarings of nations, raising himself on the rains of their liberty. 
Russia is the rock which breaks every aiefh for freedom, and this 
Russian power is the same which Englsnd encounters in her way, 
on eveiy point-— in Pekin and in Herat, at the Bosphorus and on the 
Sound, on the Nile and on the Danube, and all over the continent of 
Europe. Even Jesuitism, which in latter times ha^ again be^n to 
raise its head, is employed in support of Russia. We are m the 
neighborhood of a great country which unfortunately does not enjoy 
the fruits of sorrowful times and great sufferings. The Jesuit psrty 
in France threaten that country with the Coeau^ks. Even here, in 
this glorious country, a question connected with this not long aso was 
agitated, as well in the public opinion as in Parliament Fknow 
what is convenient to myself and due to you. I will not enter into 
that question. I will only state one curious coincidence — ^I am a 
Protestant. I am a Protestant not only by birth but by conviction. I 
am a humble member of a nation, the majority of which is composed 
of Catholics, and it is not the least glory of my nation that m all 
times we have fou^t and bled for religious liberty->C;atholics as 
devotedly as Protestanto. The rights and freedom of the Protestants 
were always strongly opposed by the house of Hapsburg. That 
house had always m history been closely united with the spirit of 
Jesuitism ; but the freedom of Protestantism had been established by 
treaties gained by the swords of victorious Hungary. 

Scarcely had Russia restored the house of mpsbuiif by putting 
its foot on the neck of Hungary, when the first act of that house 
was to spill noble blood by the hands of the hangman, and its second 
was to destroy the rights of the Protestant religion in Hungary. The 
kings of Hungary in former times were always anxious not to allow 
any meddling of the Court of Rome in the temporal afiairs of the 
Catholic Church, and a glorious king, Mathias Corvinus, a Hunga- 
xian by birth, once used these words to the Pope— ** Your Holiness 
must remember that we bear two crosses on our ensign, and we will 
make our crosses pikes before we allow you to mix yourself up with 
the afiairs of our church." Since Russia had restored the house of 
Hapsburg, for a brief time the Jesuiu have obtained full power to 
act The encroaching spirit of Russia Is that which every man in 
Europe relies on who wishes to do wroag. The identity of the in- 
terests of En^nd with the interesto of the liberty of Europe, gives 
me the hope Uiat the generous sympathy which I have the honor to 
meet with will not remain an empty sound, that it will not remain 
without practical results for my poor ooontry— for humanity. There 
is no par^ ia Kngiaod which can deny it, that th0 aimed imerviaiitioii 
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of Rossia in the afiaire of Hnngary has increased bejr ond measme 
the preponderance of Russia on the continent, while at the same time 
It has violated the sacred principle of tho independent right of nations 
to dispose of their domestic concerns. It can, therefore, hardly be 
denied that, as long as Hui^ry is not restored to liberty and to in- 
dependence, the weight of Kussian preponderance over Europe will 
not subside, but wiU increase. 

And what is it which I request in the name of my poor country, 
and in the interest of the oppressed people of Europe, from the mat, 
free, and powerful English nation ? Is it that England shoula take 
up arms for the restoration of Hungary ? Oh no ! AH I request, 
and all I hope, is only that England should not abandon the weight 
which in Etnxtpe is due to her ; that England should not mnt a 
charter to the Czar to dispose of the destinies of the world. Public 
opinion in England can establish it as a leading principle in acknowl- 
edging the fundamental right of every nation to dispose of itself, not 
to allow the Czar to interfere with the domestic affairs of the nations 
of Europe. People of mighty Albion ! this it is, and nothing more, 
which oppressed humanity expects, entreats, and hopes for. As ts 
the rest, leave it to the nations of Europe themselves. 

Austria — but no, I can't say Austria — ^I love, I esteem the people 
of Austria as my own brethren ; I feel their griefs as keenly as those 
of my own people, and I have wishes and hopes for their future as 
fervent as those for my own nation. I hove the ri^ht to say so. My 
life is an open book, and the judgment on it will be pronounced by 
disinterested history, and neither by the hirelings of the house of 
Austria, nor by party spirit, nor by blind passion, as also not by those 
base, absurd calummes, which in my position could not naturally fail 
to be launched against me, but stiil which I regret, not for myself, 
because they can but enhance the afiection of every generous man, 
it being so natural to feel revolted at such mean, base work ; but I 
regret them because it is no consolatoij view to see our fellow- 
oreatures so delight in such foal calumnies which must oSend the 
self-esteem of my people which chose me to be its chief. I am sar^ 
prised to find these calumnies, even in places where I had not expect^ 
ed them. It may be, that relying on tne affection that my people has 
for me — and they are a moral people, that never can be said in any 
instance to have given their confidence and love to a man who is not 
•n honest man — ^it may be that for this reason it is supposed I will not 
entreat the protection of the law of England. I will, however, con- 
sider the matter as soon as my duties to mj fiitherland leave roe a 
single moment to myself. Still, as I said, it is history will nass a 
verdict on me ; and so I have the right to say before Uod ana man- 
kind, that the pex^e of Austria never had nor have a wanner friend 
than myself. 

It is. therefore, not in regard to Aostiia, bat to the hooae of Hips- 
bai|f,that I wish tosay some lev wonis ; and all! will say of it ia» that 
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iU peqnij, with wluGhit bas vkdated tbe li^bte 
doomed k to destnictioa. There is a God in heaven, and therefone 
there moBt be joBtice on earth. The hooae of Anstria, having for- 
feited even the poscibUity of the love of the nations it rales, has lost 
the basis for its eidstence. Bavooets alone are no basis, for the sol- 
dier belongs also to the people, and the soldier thinks likewise. 
The cootinned loans are no basis ; thej lead rather to bankmptcy. 
What is it, then, upon which rests the house of Aostria 7 It is on 
nothixig else thaa its master the Czar, around whom the house of 
Austria moves as an obedient satellite. But while the Hap8bui|f 
dynasty can have no future, the people of Hungary has a future je^ 
because it deserves to live ; it has a future, b^uae it has viuibty ; 
It has a future^ because its independence isa necessi^ to the freedom 
of Europe. 

To me every occasion is valuable in which I can, by feeble words, 
and not bv the power of eloquence — ^for you see I designedly em- 
ploy DO eioguenoe, but only a simple statement of £aicts, and the 
sound lq|;ic of a common understanaing^-discuss the matters of my 
poor native land ; and your generosity would enable me to do so 
still longer, but I snfBdr from a sick chest, and am not much capable 
of speaking without bad consequences, and therefore I beg leave to 
ask you to charge your glasses. It is to the future of my coantiy 
that! devote the activi^ which I have regained by my lil^rty from 
the bondage in Asia ; and this mv liberation is, in the fin^t place, 
due to the noble feelings of the Sultan, who, in smte of the arrogant 
threats of Russia and Anstiia, has protected my life and the lile of 
mv companions— who later yielded, but with sorrow, to the pressure 
oi the circumstances which mid forced him to surround his hospitality 
by detention— <and whO) at last, raising himself by the magnanimity 
m his inspu&tions, and his respect for the rights of humanity, abovjO 
all threats, restored me to liberty in the most dignified manner. But, 
expressing my grateful acknowledgments to Turkey, I may iUso 
raturo my deeply felt thanks for the magnanimous interference of 
the Governments of Great Britain and the United States of America 
in such a high and generous manner, supported by the pbUc spirit 
of the people in both countries, and even sanctioned by tae magnani- 
mous resolutkm of Congress, in obtaining the liberation of myself 
and of mv associatea. It is, therefore, mSx the wannest feelings of 
agr^^ heart I prppow the toast— << England, the United States. 
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Mt Lord l&yor, Aldermen, and Commons of the mtt and g^ori- 
OQS cky of London in Common Council assembled, istep into ttiese 
halls overpowered with SMitiments in respect to that honor which 1 
was aware that it (the corporation) advanced roe here, and overpow- 
ered by what I had seen in the streets of the great and glorions city 
of London, coming forth thousands and thousands after me, by no 
other motive but only to manifest the sympathy of the people of 
Enghmd for the principle of liberty. That is a view, my Lord and 
Gentlemen, full of hope for the oppressed — full of consolation for 
our down-trodden nation. Afler having seen these manifestations 
here, I may be allowed to ask — ^who are those oppressors of the 
world that believe that the sympathy of the people of England will 
melt away in the breeze like the sigh of a ^rl 7 I hope, from the 
manly sense of the people of England, that this sympathy will be the 
trumpet call for t^ie liberation of the world. It is a proud moment 
of my life to have the high honor and the moat Important benefit to 
have this generous address, by which yon, my Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and ComoKHn of the city of London, in Common Uouncil as- 
sembled, have pleased in such solemn manner, and in such generoas 
words, to assure me that yon have watched the past struggles of 
Hungary for freedom and independence which it was my (festiny to 
lead-*-that you have watched those struggles with deep interest- 
that you entertain warm wishes for the niture of that noMe cause 
which it was the object of those struggles to secure to my native 
land, and that yon heartily congratulate me on my liberation from 
captivity, which heartfelt congratulation and accompanying generous 
welcome can of course only nave reference to vaj regainedTacdvity, 
to be devoted to that noble cause, the past of which you honored by 
your lively interest, and the future of which yon msure by your 
wishes and sympathy. 

Iliat being the ohaiacter of the present solemnity, while I express 
ny moat dnoere, my most fervent tinnks, in the name of my natkm, 
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for my country as well as for myself, I beg leave to state that even 
were 1 ambitioas to be willing to have a personal share cot of the 
high honor of this solemn occasion (which I am not, having the oniv 
ambition not to know and not to feel anv ambition whatever), still, 
were 1 ambitious, the character of this solemnity is so disdngnished, 
that I must feel it my duty at once to abandon any peraomd sigh, 
and to entreat you to give me eenerous permission in expressing my 
gratitude at once to enter into Uiat which I consider the real meaning 
of these demonstrations to be. Of course, I must again entreat and 
beg pardon for my bad language, as well as also that I will be in no 
way able to answer your exjiectations. My past days have been 
very much occupied ; my brains are filled with ideas, but I do not 
know how I can, how I will succeed to find words for them. 

Now, as to the true meaning of the present demonstration^-^ny 
opinion is that the corporation of the oity of London, lawfully repre- 
sented by its municipal authorities, could not have intended to be- 
slow these words of honor to a man, but to a principle. Every sida 
of the present demonstration is a principle. The corpomtioa of the 
city of London is not an aggregation, on the present occasioo, of 
men ; but the corporation is a principle. Even the place where I 
have now the honor to bow before yon, my Lord Mayor and Gentle- 
men, even the place is a principle ; and myself as well as my conn- 
trymen who surround me, faithful associates in our past struggles, 
present sufferings, and future hopes— even we are no men here ; wa 
are a principle. This being the true nature of the case, 1 beg leave 
humbly to consider what is the place whore I stand, who are those 
who bestow upon me the honor of this day, and what is the object of 
this demonstration. My Lord and Grentlemen, I have put the ques- 
tion to myself— what is the place where 1 have the honor to be T 
London — the metropolis of England ; London — the metropolis of the 
world. That is no compliment, but the most serious troth ; Lcmdoa 
is the metropolis of the world, because there is no place, no city is 
the world, which is so strongly and so intimately connected, in many 
respects, with the whole world as London is. There is scarcely any 
place — ^no country of course — the movement and the tranquillity, tm 
present and the future of which, would not meet some interest here 
in London connected with it London is the heart of the world, 
which, like that metropolis of the human constitution, cannot fail ts 
partake a feeling of the least impediment in the circulation at the re- 
motest parts of the world. It is the place to whose vibrating centre 
the most distant Hnks carry back the tide of life. I believe no man 
in the worid can charge roe with the intention of makinff a compli- 
ment when Lsay London is the metropolis of the workT. London 
being the metropolis of the world, there is no place, no other city in 
the earth, which has such strong motives to feel extremely interested 
in the condition of foreign nations and the foreign affiurs of this 
country. Having a due sentiment of what is due to England from 
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me here, and what is convenient to me so long as I have the honor 
to enjoy the protection of English laws, which make the Hungarian 
free in touchmg the English soil — so long as I am upon the English 
8oil, I will never interfere in the interior affairs of England. 

The fate of my country making one part of the foreign relations 
of England, perhaps I may be excused when I venture a single re- 
mark — ^that 1 believe every age has its necessities, and every position 
its conditions. At the present moment I confidently state that 
among all the interior questions of England, there is not a single one 
which could outweigh in importance this question to the whole of 
England ; and in regard to London, the metropolis of the world — ^to 
London, foreign affairs constitute a very question of life. The city 
of London, aware of this position of being the metropolis of the 
world, and consequently aware of the necessity to watcn attentively 
foreign affairs, and the condition of foreign countries, has bestowed 
the ^nefit and the honor to be attentive to the cause of freedom. 
In consequence of this attention, you bestowed your interest upon the 
past struggles of Hungary, because you saw our cause to be just, 
righteous, and in liarmony with those mighty interests which are 
embodied in the city of London ; and, therefore, you united with your 
interest for the past your wishes for the future. And here, my Lord 
Mayor and Gentlemen, you meet my first request. Let not these 
wishes, this sympathy, remain a barren word. You have the power 
to do so— give to oppressed humanity your helping hand. 

I cannot forbear, having spoken some words on the importance of 
foreign affairs, and especially in respect to the city of London, stat- 
ing that I believe the time draws near when, for the whole world in 
the management of diplomacy, a radical change must take place. 
The basis of diplomacy has been secresy ; and there is the triumph 
of absolutism and the misfortune of a free people. I hope soon this 
will cease, and foreign affairs will be conducted by that power which 
must be the ruling one in a constitutional government — ^public opin- 
ion. I scarcely can see how it is possible that this principle of the 
secresy of diplomacy got ground, not in England only, but through- 
out the whole world, when a question of a single penny of the na- 
tional property could not be disposed of without the consent of the 
people. How are the interests of the country guarded and carried 
out in respect of these foreign affairs ? There is a secresy which 
would be dangerous to the interests of the country and to constitu- 
tional liberty to develop. Not only that the people should not know 
bow its interests are treated, but even after the time is past they 
should be told, '* The dinner has been prepared and eaten, and the 
people has nothing to do but to digest the consequences." What is 
the principle of all evil in Europe ? The encroaching spirit of Rds- 
sia. Ana by what power has Russia become so mighty 7 By its 
arms 7 No ; the arms of Russia are below those of many Powers. 
It hss become almost omnipotent— at least very dangerous to liberty 
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.-4)y diplomiUio intrigues. Now, against the aecrat intrigues «f di- 
plomacy there is no surer safegnard, or more powerful counters^ 
tion, than public opinion. This must be opposed to intrigaes, and 
intrigues are then of no weight in the destinies of humanity. Yon 
will excuse me, my Lord and Gentlemen, for these hints. I hope 
the English people will feel the truth of these humble remarks, and 
that they will not be quite forgotten. 

Besides, London being the metropolis of the world, I know Loo- 
don to be the seat of the constitutional Government and of the Parlia- 
ment. Here again I meet a principle. I believe that London, beii^ 
the seat of the constitutional Government and the free Legislatufe 
of Great Britain and Ireland, is more strongly than whatever other 
place in the world identified with the principle of free legislation, 
emancipating the whole world from arbitrary power; no place i|i 
the world can be so much interested in freedom as London. As in 
one family, as in one community, as in one country, things and al^ 
£urs cannot be ruled in two different divergent directions — that is 
the destiny of mankind— so, ere long, one of 3ie two rulinff principles 
of the world must prevail, and one only ; liberty and absolutism can- 
not much longer subsist together in the present state of developn^at 
of the human mind and heart ; it cannot remain so— one or other 
must vanish from the earth, and unity be brought to the destinies of 
the world. Now, this principle of freedom can be established in dif- 
ferent countries and different governments, according to the wants 
and wishes of different peoples and different nations ; but the prin- 
ciple which can be the only basis of the moral dignity and material 
welfare— of the contentment and happiness of the world — is, under 
different forms of government, only the principle of freedom. Tha;t 
principle you have in the United States and in this country. Now 
permit me, my Lord and Gentlemen, to draw one consequence oat 
of this principle. London, the metropolis of the world, the seat of 
constitutional government and free legislation — with which princi- 
ple will it side 7 With absolutism or with freedom 1 Yon gave 
your sympathy, you watched with liveliest interest the cause of 
Hungary in the past ; if yon thought it worthy to feel a lively in- 
terest in the cause of Hungary in the past, you gave your wishes 
for its future ; now let me again ask, do not permit this lively in- 
terest and these wishes to be a barren sound. You have the power 
to help : — ^help ! 

A principle wliich I meet here in this place is a principle of social 
order. Many people when they hear this word ** social order," get 
almost nervous and excited. There are many that misnse this 
sacred word as blasphemy. They call social order abscdutism ; they 
call social order when humanity is put into a prison ; they call social 
order the silence of the giave. This 30th of October has presented 
to the world a spectacle which, once seen, I proudly proclaim that 
no Czars and Emperors of Austria have the right or can havw the 
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miflBBioo* to vpMk mm 9i 9aM onlor. Her^-k aaeiftl «idiv in 
London ; and hy whom watched 1 1 bad ibj tboownds Mid thmft- 
a&nds of th» people rushing ibrward, jiot with cfioMon oi Uood, but 
wkh the warm entiiuttiasag of noble hearts to cheer liberty and the 
principle of freedom in my poor humble aelf. And what is the aafe- 
4(uard of social order in thia mt)eliQg of tlie people ? J afllied the a^ 
teBtioa of JUord Dudley Staart : '' Uit us look how many polioemen 
are present* I have seen four." Such a scene, my Lord, for the 
Cagars and the Emperors, and all men ambitious, who may be called 
Presidents, for the^ are all the same thing, no matter how called I 
They would have had their twenty thousand bayoifteta, and I do not 
know how many. open ^nd secret spies;. they would luive safo- 
gnarded by anna and caaoon, what ? Social oraer t No^ Againn^ 
whom ? Against foes and enemiea of social cfder 7 No ; against 
their own people. The people are never averse to social onler ; it ia 
the basis of security of penfm and property. It is hlaapheu^ to say 
that the pe^le love disorder ; bat neither a single man, nor tbousaod^ 
Wiah to be the tools of ambition, 

Npw, having met hefe the jxinciple of social order, permit me the 
question — What is in the opinion of this illustrious corporatio%. the 
•areet safeguard of social onler 7 I believe the surest safeguard of 
it is that which this iilustrioua corporation have seen, have experi- 
enced to be aaco(98aful in maintaining social order here in thie 
nighty, immense eity, which is an empire*«roigbtier tlian an empire 
^ a nation. And what is the safeguard of social order 2 — Liberty. 
I was not so happy as to arrive in London soon enough to see that 
apeat meeting which London appointed to humanity — Sie Great Ex- 
hibition ; but London ia the greatest exhibitfon of all, and, should I 
IMed yet one spur to devote all my liie and all m^ activity to that 
liheitv which is caoable to preserve. In so magniticent a manner, 
aooial order, in sucq an immense dty as London, the contemplatioB 
<Kf your eocial order, of your liberty, your demonstration to-day« 
Would have given me the spur. I thank you for it. You have 
marked, my Lord and Gentlem^st, that we inliuniiary have struggled 
for that very ireedom which experience here in Enghmd has shown 
to be the surest safeguaid of social order ; therefore you gave your 
sympathy to our paet-*yon give your aympathy to the present-^on 
entertain wishes for the futufe of that cause, let me again entreat 
you ia the name of the principle of sodal order, let not be barren 
this sympathy for Hungary — ^^oo have the power — ^lielp---tielp ! 

A principle I meet is the pnaciple of municipal institutions. Lon- 
don ia almost the oldest^ 4o be sure one of the oldest, municipal ii^- 
•titutions OB the earth ; in every case it ia older than the great (flo^ 
nam nation ef Sndand itaeil^ because it derives it« municipal 
laatitutioBa from the Roman timea. Nations, empires have fallen ; 
mighty people have vanished fran the surlace of the earth ; a new 
worid aioaaiovHi hwe in Englairi, dynastiea passed i religion, ^cmt" 
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\ ehanfed ; ft revoliitioii swept met EoglAiid a8 a niglitr 
ttorm ; a rMtofation came, which never in history hiala long ; and, 
%fter tliat had passed, the establishraent of social order upon the 
principle of liberty fat the people ; and, during all these immense 
changes, London stands I Stands 7 — ^no, it does not stand ; it has 
grown, daring those changes, a mnt ; itself sn empire— more than 
an empire ; itself a nation^mightier than a nation. Now, what is 
the keystone of all this ? The Iceystone is, in my opinion, that the 
existence of London is founded upon municipal instttotions. The 
principle of municipal institutions is crushed down on the continent 
of Earepe everywhere ; it is swept away by the disease of eentrali- 
satioir. This centralization is so propitions— to what ? To ambi- 
tioo, but not to liberty. Bat chiefly on the continent of Europe the 
principle of municipal institutions is swept away by the principle of 
absolutism — by the propensity to centralization and absolutism, for 
the two words are iaentical. What is absolatism ? It is the cen> 
Cmlintiea of power. 7%at is tiie banner to the perjury of the house 
of Austria, and which banner it has obtained in so sacrilegious a 
manner through Hungary. That is the basis of Russia having 
assisted it As lonff as Hungary was free^ though continually es* 
eroached upon by the absolutist direction of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, still it continued to be for the existence of the bouse of 
Austria an immense benefit, because the very idea that Hungary has 
had municipal institutions was a check to Russia, that it goum not 
get the Austrian dynasty into its hands. Hangary iallen, the power 
of Austria centralized, and Austria is no more than a mere tool of 
Russia. See the consequence of the crushing down of municipal 
Institutions and centralization. The house of Austria became a 
traitor to God, a traitor to humanity, only out of the wish to get rM 
of the check which the municipal institutions of Hungary had pot 
before its absolutist direction. What is the eonseqnenco of centraH- 
aation 7 That Austria is in bondage, forced to be obedient to the 
Czar. You, the metropolis of the world, strong in your monicipd 
institutions, remembering to be attentive to the condition of foreign 
nations, have given your attention to the cause of Hungary. Yom 
have marked us to struggle for freedom and municipal insntutions; 
finding this in the stru^grie of Hungaij, you have given your sym* 
pathy to our past, your wishes for our future ; then excuse me agaia 
for repeating the request that these wishes be not barren ; you have 
the power to help, — then help ! . 

For the cause of Hungary I could go on for weeks to show how 
united, or at least in harmony, it is with ttose prineipies which you 
cherish and lovo, and which make your giory. The next principlo 
which I meet here is that of indastry and tradei Nothing in tha 
world can be In closer connection wkh freedom than the develop- 
nnent of industry and trade. Absolutism has in its tfain, and must 
have in iu train, everything eoatiary to \&mttf ; tfaersfaas it iMMt 
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ilwayB be rpp(meA to the free interecrane of nations. It mmt be 
opposite even to the moderate proteetion of home industiy, which 
some in other parts of the world consider f o be a mere question ef 
poliiieal economy. Absolutism is prohibitory ; it must be so, be- 
cause it fears free trade and free commerce from political motives, 
because free trade and free commerce are founded upon the devel- 
opment of freedom, and are the most powerful lever of political 
n^ts. Now, let me ask what is the market which Austria gave to 
the industry of England ? No market at all. Hungary, even before 
our post struggles, has consumed cotton manufactures — ^not home 
fiiLbrication, foreign fabrication — Austrian fabrication — at an average 
from 67,000,000f. to 70,000,000f. a year— about 2,600,000/. How 
much place occupied in thin important consumption the industry of 
England ? Not 5s. And whv not ? Because the principle of abeo- 
Istism of Austria, of course m strong harmony with the prohtbitoiy 
pnnciple, managed matters so as to oblige Hunsfary to buy these 
monafactured articles, not there where she could get them for the 
cheapest price and in the best manner, but in Austria, in order to 
^kain milluMB out of Hungary for the benefit of Austria^-on abeo- 
Intist Power ; for Hungarv was obliged to pay for cotton mannfac- 
tttves, which here in England can be bought for 8Z. or 92., 20^ or 
M., because of the importation taxes. Therefore in this great 
market England almost) if not quite, in an open loyal manner, has 
not partaken 6s. ; not to speak of smuggling. What is the market 
of llusaia for English manufactures ? If not by smuffglinff, very 
omalU very insignificant. Here you see the direction ofabsoTutism. 
Now see the direction of freedom, of liberty, which I have the 
honor to represent for my country. The very day when Hungary 
proclaimed its independence, and intrusted me to be the chief, the 
Governor of my ill-fitted country, my first deed was to send instruc- 
tions to my representatives in England to make known to the Eng- 
lish Government that the barriers of Huneory had fallen, and tlmt 
Hungary was open to the industry of England. It is not my fault 
that very little profit was made out of it I have proved the direc- 
XUm of freedom in respect to industry and trade. Now, my Lord 
and Gentlemen, only to think for a single moment that as the Rus- 
sian principle triumphs over the continent, and it is said the Czar 
has pnt his foot upon Hungaiy's neck, and this step was only a de- 
gree to that immense preponderance it has on the continent— only 
Uiink for a single moment, as the Russian and Austrian principle 
of absolutism triumphs on the continent, what must the consequence 
be for the industry and trade of England ? A new continent Uke 
that of Bonaparte, on absolutist, because prohibitory principles. It 
will stop, it mast stop, as, through the liberty of English commerce, 
the triunph of absolutism would meet again and again a principle, 
the shock of which absolutism cannot stand. Only think of sucn a 
trinnpb of afascintism, of sodi a stoppage m the eontineiit to tho 
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tmbandiodiMinofEiifUadl Look at the toniUe < 
of such ft triampo of thflolutist Drin^ipleft, to atop the trade of Ik^- 
land* only for a short period. You would have to ^ to war against 
.the world; you must You mnat seod your fleets, as yo«r fixo- 
fathers did, to protect the interests of England. You would spami 
milliona, and torrents of blood, to get freema for the trade, for the 
industry of England ; or else Engbmd, or ehie Lcmdon, now the 
fairest spot on earth, now the place where only ezisis socia) oidar, 
not by terroriam, bat by liberty* this glorieos place would iaevitaUy 
decline. 

But you have not to spend nxmey, Uood, to insure this harmoay^ 
this connection of the welfare of the world with the industry of Enf- 
land; there is an open, an inunense market, for the industry of Eng- 
land at your very doors, with Europe free. We have struggled m 
Hungary for that freedom ; finr the principle eonnectsd with h9^ 
dom, of free trade, and the free intercourse of nations. Hmgaij^ 
restored to its independence and its libezty, is equal to pioclaiaiiii|r 
to the world that the [unnciple of absolutism is crushed on the cooti- 
nent ; and, were this principle crushed, there is bo impediment a% 
more to the (see intercourse of nations. You have seen we atn^ 
gled for that principle ; you have given your sympathy for the past, 
Tonr wishes for the fiiture; let me repeat, let them not remaJs 
barren. 

The sixth principle which I meet here, in this plaee, is the finan- 
cial. My Lord and Gentlemen, London is the reeolator of the 
public credit and of the money-market of the worlo. Tiiese few 
words spoken to you suffice to state the immense importance of this 
principle. Well, if London is the regulator of the public credit of 
tiie world, and if a very considerable quantity of the loan shares of 
every Goveniment in the worid are concentrated here in London, let 
me ask where is the security of those loans 1 — ^where is the possibil- 
ity to see paid the money under the Govemmenti of the wend 7 la 
the security m the victory of absolutist principle, at is it in the vic- 
tory of the principle of freedinn 7 Take despotic Goveramenta : 
what is their basis of existence ? Is it the kwo of the nations 9 Oh, 
how could the principle of des^tism be love ? Love in sach caaa 
is a contradiction to our nature. Is perhttps the basis of the absolo* 
tist Governments cootentment of the nations ? How can men be 
contented without freedom 7 What is the complexion of the prin- 
cij^e of absolutism 7 It can be marked out in a few ]^in wornv-* 
** Feople^ pay ; because I want soldiers and spies, and to be yov 
illimiuible master." How couM the principle of these natioM be 
contentment 7 Therefore, what is the basis of their existeneet 
Immense costly armies, anil not less costly dipleBsatic mlrigilsa 
The sweat of the peq>le cannot suffice to provide for aJi these m$* 
eessities ; not for the wei&rs, not for the happiiiase of the Batk»«» 
bnt to keep them ia sarvitndeb Theiefim» the abaolatlM C 
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•inn mad agftki to ^ flMiiqr<Mito8 to get 
Bvwy new 1o«b, m wbftl«ver uafiradaetive nuumer ap> 
]plied, diminiakM tho resourow oat of wiiich it ahouid be paid ; aai 
when the aame goes on again and agftin, who could take the guas- 
antee npon himself for \£e natk»a of the worid with theae eteiaal 
ioana, employed, not for tJiair benefit, but against their benefit, and 
against iiudJT liberty ?— who could take the guarantee upon hia tlwt, 
eooe theae nations groaning under their material snfimng^ will not 
say, ** Let him pay who has made the debt; we made it not I" Here 
is the prospect which absolutist principles point out in that respect. 
But there is a prospect, especially to the house of Austria. That 
uoapect is inevitable bankruptcy I You know how it is where a 
vkwenuneot has often need to make loans, and where it ia in niecee* 
•ity to make, for instance, now a new loan of 8,000,000/., for the 
purpose of restoring the balance of tbe financial system in Austria, 
Oh, no ; only to ^t ihrough three or four months, and then to set 
a new loan ; the interest of these neiv loans has to be added to Uie 
expenditure of the Government. Men without any enthuaiaaait 
earnestly pondering this state of the house of. Austria, must con- 
foss that tho very early prospect, unless averted by reatonsd liberty, 
is bankruptcy. 

Now I will beg leave to state to you, in a very few words, what 
prospect is presented to the financial principle by tbe freeckxn and 
liboriy of the world. Since I left Kutayah, I had occasion to stop 
for a short time in different parts of Europe, on the shores of Italy, 
in France, in Lisbon. I had tho honor to meet tbe free o&rings of 
a mo»>t noble sympathy ; tbe most cheering welooine everywhere. 
Why ? Because I am taken for the humble representative of the 
principle of freedom. And why am I so taken 7 Is it perhapa lo 
make a compliment to tliis my miserable frame, broken by labor and 
anxieties ? No ; I am taken as the representative of the princi}^ of 
freedom for ray past. And what ia my past ? My past is, that I 
have undertaken to give political and social freedom to tbe wh(de 
poo{ile ; to make free their soil, free their labor, free their trade, but 
w the same time to spare, and nbt to hurt, bat to protect every exist- 
ing material interest of every class. Here you have, ny Loid and 
Gentlemen, the key of that confidence and of that love which my 
people bore, and bear still, to me. Here is the key to tbe unity of 
Hungary, in \he principle which I have the honor to representr— 
free<fom to all, but no injury to the material interests of any. There* 
lore I met sympathy evervwhere, because 1 have imparted this direc- 
tion to the struggles of Himgary ; I got not only the confidence of 
oqr poople, but the sympathy of tlie world. I pledged my hoooraad 
ifty word to be faithful to Uiia direction all vay life ; and so nay Giod 
Uesa Die as I will, if only those who^ matenal iateieata I nn d in eofc 
In protect and to ifHire wfll aot d^ri?j» «e thomieliM (si the yomt^ 
bi%todeaa 
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wtnta means to opjyreas hanuoiity he finds ever and afftm monef , 
what must be the conaequence ? I am no caplttilist ; 1 never wa^ 
and never shall be ; I am a poor man^ and content with my atalloD; 
bat, were I capitalist, I would veiy much consider these dremii* 
stances-*! would very much consider if there is possibility to 
the lasting triumph to absolatism, or if freedom most not have a 
future; ami, considering these ciremnstauoes, I would rather give 
confidence to that principle which is pointed out to be the desli* 
ny of mankind by God himself. I would bend with my sympathy 
towards that class which, by that sentiment to spare every material 
interest, will, of course, seeing the rtwproc h ement of the materal 
interests of the world to the principle of freedom, give full security 
to it to pay the debts the Governments have made. But when Um 
nations of the world see that the money of the world is lent toeppres* 
sors, and identified again and again with the principles of absolutism, 
I do not know what the consequence will be. I believe, with these 
few wofds, I have proved that the principle of security to financial 
interests is not in aoaolutism, but in the victory of the principle of 
liberty in £nrape. This yoa have seen in Hungary, having bestow- 
ed your attenticm to our struggles. You have seen Hungaiy strug- 
gling under me for liberiy — struggles not to injure any one ; to have 
me blessing of all, but not the curse of a single man. Yon have 
given your interest to our past, your wishes for our future ; let me 
again entreat you, let not the sentiment of London pass as a barren 
sound ; you have the power — help ! 

The seventh principle which I meet is the consolidated peace of 
Europe. Such a city as London, with such immense industry and 
trade, wants the consolidated peace of Europe. Now, I think yo« 
will see the peace of the world is only possible when the nations of 
the worid will be contented. The contentment of the nations is 
such a tree as only in the garden of liberty grows. So long as the 
nations of Europe shall not be free, so long there cannot be peace in 
Europe, because that wcrald not be peace, bet a prison, and this fiiir 
world was not created by God to be a prison to humanity, neither is 
it created fbr the gaoler's sake, it is not long ago that a grcatasso- 
ciation — ^the Peace Society — ^had a meeting nere in London ; hu- 
manity greeu the existehce of that Society with hope. We will 
have peace, but a lasting and true peace, and not oppressk>n, slaveTy. 
Now, this association has proclaitned the principle of non-interven« 
tion. Could there be found a suigle man in the worid to give snch 
an interpretatk>n to this principle of non-interforence, tJtmX whatever 
die Czar of Russia, or his sstellitB Hapaburg, should do with omuh 
kind and humanity, Engknd wotdd net care for it 7 This is not 
iioii4iilerferenca ; tins is a letter of maiqne «ven to the Ciar to be* 
come tha maaier^f the worUL The priiMaplB of i 
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Mtkm is frw to ditpote of its dooMtio coaeerBs oecoeiing m it i* 
willing, and Esgland aboold not iDterfera, and no foreign Power 
ahoola dare to interfere, with this sovereign right of the nation* 
' Oppreeaed homanity expects England to execate and safegaard this 
divine yiriDcipie. - Oppressed httoianity expects, in the oame of ail 
those mighty -principiee I have bad the honor to mention, London to 
take a lead in the direction of public opinion. And ae» my Lord 
and (Gentlemen, I conld go on m tlie enameraiion of the pnnciplea 
which I meet here, were 1 not even eo exbaaated as you on tired. 

Still, one more permit roe to mention *, it is tiie principle of gener- 
ous humanity. England is the only spot in Europe whidi is an • 
asylum lo those who are oppressed ; London ever seneroiisly partakea 
in that glory of England, and yon, my Lord, and the cerporalioB of 
the city of London, even now glorioualy represented the aliotiiog to 
the generous undertaking of the noble Lord (Lord D. Staart), whom 
I long ago already am accustomed lo call tlie father of tiie unlbrtiH 
nate, — allotting to his undertaking in behalf of homeless exiles these 
noMe apartments, tliese glorioua baHs. Permit me to express for 
this token of your generons sympathy my 'warmest thanks. May 
the freedom of the world soon releane yon from those carea 1 I hope 
h soon will. But, in the meantime, I wish may never an Englishmaa 
be found adding the tiiorn of hnmihation to the bitterness of the bread 
of the poor unfortunate exile. 

My Lopd and Gientlemen, in stating the principles of the place 
where I have tlie lienor to stand, I stated at the same time the prin> 
eiples which you represent I see spreading before my cyea the 
immenae history of the municipality of London-*-the most glorious, 
the most instructive topic to men like me. Bnt this you know, being 
the inheritors of this gbry and of this history. So I will only state 
that you, my Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and CJommona of the city of 
London, in Common Coanoil assembled, being the lawful representa* 
tion of the city of Londont are altogether the incorpoiatioD, the law- 
fni incorporation, of all those principles which I had the honor to 
enumerate. Such are yon, before whom I in my hnmUe quaHtv 
represent that noble canse of Hunsary, the past struggles of whicb 
foil honored by your sympathy, and for the future of which you ex* 
press your generons wishes. I have often repeated during my tire» 
some speech the humble request, let yoar sympathies and your wiabea 
not remain barren. Now, again, I repeat it the more, because this 
practical direction whicb I wish to see imparted to the noble semi* 
ments of the people of England is in the moat intimate connectk>B 
with the principle of freedom, the prinelple of lasting social ordei^ 
tiie principle of mnnieipal institutions, vntb the principle of industry 
and trade, with the principle of public oredit, vritn the principle of the 
possibility of the peace of the worid, and with the prind^ of hu- 
manity. ' 

As to the practical reanh to which eppressod humanity, and 6ip»- 
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UMliifcMi etMtan »i w&lb Iwe, I iviU but sepett tint wUeh I 
•IwwtenalOM^ haw laid. W^ I deckndU^ Ut not roBMia 
banettyaar^ropfttky; faelpmtoqtfiyAatnoMe gfiM toaJwpiy. 
iMoa; yev bawe the ^nwr to liel{s"--*wb«i I «p0ke tiutt, I iBtcMled 
Mi to' ask fingliBd to tate «p ann fo th^ iDsloratiaA of HuiiMy 
ila iMbpaMbiMo and Mbahiea. No, geatlano^ that it dka a&ir «( 
HoiigafyitaaU'^ wewm pmvida farowrevmfnedopi. AU. i wiak 
isy tMH tlia paUie opiaioQ of EnglaiKi nay eaiaMiah it to bo-.a roluif 
pftodplo of tko polkksa of Europe la ackoowlaiga tlie rigblof Ofwy 
Mttiea to 4fopaaaof ita oira interaai QnnearnB,aDd not to give ^ 
al»ileriotbaCaarto4iiaaeaeof tbe fate of nadonsraiid oonotto 
aHow ^M MUerferanee of RaaMa in tfaa itimmtlc oonoania eiUier of 
ltuiigaiy,orof wbalarar atbar aatloDB on the oosljiNnt, bacaaea 
the priw^plea of fi«e4oiB aie in bamony, aad I love-4 aoA ia- 
' ia«^-tlke fteadoaa of aU eiber ooantriea aa weU aa of ny 



My Load aad GentleaMo, theae aaa the woida which I aanin and 

gala win mpeat hne in ^giand, and then in tbo United Stataa, 

nw a moat hoiwmd aumfair of wfaicb I bafo bad the honor to hear 



prine^ea wUeh, qaitie onoe canicd infbaeffaeU would and wiU giva 
liberty to ibe warid« I liava heaxd it prochimed froin an honarad 
citizen of the United States, the honored objeet of the aympathy aad 
eoafideoee of ar giaat part of hia ooontryoMa* even a candidate to 
beoocne the <^ief noa^iate of the United States^ have heaid, hi 
answer to my appeal, deeian that he beiieves the voonger biotjier 
of the English laoe very heartily will ffire his hand to £nglaad to 
protect oppressed oationa, not admitting uKterierepee with their dooea- 
tSe aflhka. Gentlemen, I will i^n and again repeat to yoa theae 
woids; i win repeat them with the idth of those maityrsof okt, 
whieh has moved the hiUs and the moantaina; I wiil concentinte all 
the fire of my aentinMBts, all the bkmd of ay heart, all the eoeiiy of 
my mfaid, to raiae these words liigh and hind, deep and aotomn, till the 
almighty eciM} of the pi4>lic opinion in repeating k beeomea like the 
thw^nag tnmpet before the eoand of which the «< Jedcha" of ha- 
man ommaion laHa'^^-and, ahonidtbis fiMbie Inma anceumheooaab 
ahonld it aooeamb 4o the longing of my iwart to see my fatheiiaBd 
iadij pi udont aad ftae, which To^^ haala everiaalaaf m my feeble 
teaie,aa the eaptive lion beata Ma non cage^-evea the graaa which 
will grow oat of my g«ve will oty out to Heaven aad to ma% 
« fii^gtod aad Ameiiea ! donotfoiget m year pmod saeuity tiioe# 
who aia appraaaed. Do not mat a charter to the Caar to dispoaa 
•fhamanihr. Donotjiatita AartertothedeapotetodiowB libeitg 
te fiarope^i Uool &va the myriads who else w«mld« and witt 
Used; ani-by aai gandlw ^ cbarteiv ha |ba libewtoni af thg 
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If you expected to hear from me an eloquent speech I very much 
fear you will be disappointed. Disappointed, because since my arri- 
val, God, the mighty protector of mankind's destinies, has caused me 
to be so much occupied with the sympathies of the people of Kngland, 
I could not find time to prepare an eloquent speech — at all events 
not coached in words which in England, where every word is caught 
by the press (that mother and guardian of all progress), you would 
expect from me. You would Sb disappointed in the second place, 
because I have to answer an eloquent speech, and because when I 
would be eloquent in my own language, and when I want to give in- 
spiration to those who hear me, I feci at a loss to utter my senti- 
ments in a language to which I am a stranger. I have therefore 
to cnive your indulgonco, while 1 attempt to address you. 

Mr. 'Chairman, there was once a king of Epirus, sent once a man, 
though I do not remember his name, to Rome. On his return it was 
reported by him to his master that he had seen a city of kings, where 
every man had as much hnppinebs as the king himself |iolds. I 
have seen more in England under your Government. I have seen 
the public opinion of the English people pronounced in such a voice 
as tfiat of which Lord Brougham once said : that now and then the 
voice of the people as the thunder of the Almighty is heard. I saw 
the crowding of the people, which went to my heart ; and I have re- 
ceived addresses from all parts of Great Britain, equally as numer- 
ous as generous ; and I have had some idea of the public opinion of 
England. But I saw that public opinion incarnated in the great 
demonstrations of liondon, Birmingham, and Manchester ; and after 
I have seen tho-^e demonstrations, I loudly proclaim, Ye oppressed 
nations of Europe, be of good cheer and courage ! I have experien- 
ced enough in my public life to know that public opinion, as that pro- 
nounced by the people of England on that class of which 1 am one of the 
humble representatives, may be dissimulated for a while ; it may be 
perhaps jeered at hardily ; but at last obeyed it must b o b ec ft iw 

16 
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England is a constitutional country, and in a constitntional country the 
public opinion is by right and by tiie constitution to give directioi^ to 
Government and to the Parliament. I know what power public opinion 
has a lawful right to claim in this glorious land ; and because I know 
that it must be very much, I say that I thank the people of Eng- 
land, I thank the people of Manchester, for their great aid to the cause 
of humanity, not in my name, but in the name of the oppressed nations. 

Since my arrival on England's happy shores, I have seen a con- 
tinual opportunity for the pronunciation of that public opinion on that 
question the solution of which is ostensibly (apparently) looked to 
by Providence to be the task of our times — the question which will 
decide the fate of mankind for centuries. This question is none of 
scanty or partial interests. It is none of a noble commiseration for 
the misfortunes of an individual, or of one country. It is a question 
of universal interest, in which every country, every people are 
equally interested — I say equally interested. There may be a differ- 
ence as to the succcsi>ion of times, in which one or other nation will 
be afiected by the unavoidable consequences of this question ; but 
affected they really are — one a dny sooner, or one a day later than 
another — it is a mere question of time. No country, however proud 
its position, but chiefly, none within tlie boundiiry of the Christian 
family, and of European civilization, can avoidtliat share of the con- 
aequences of this all-comprehensive question, which will decide the 
approximate fate of humanity. 

I scarcely want to say that this comprehensive question is, whe- 
ther Europe shall be ruled by the principle of freedom or by the prin- 
ciple of despotism — or to bring more homo in a practical way to your 
generous heart that idea of freedom — ^the question is, whether Europe 
shall be ruled by the princij)le of centralization or by the principle 
of self-government — because self-government is freedom, and cen- 
tralization is absolutism. Shall freedom die away for centuries, and 
mankind become not Iiing more than the blind instrument of ambition, 
of some few, or shall tlio print of servitude be wijied out from tJie 
brow of hiimanity, and mankind become nvUe in itself, and a noble 
instrument to its own forward procrross ? Woe, a hundredfold woe. 




blessed or to be damned is the fate of all— tliis may reach us one day, 
sooner or later ; but to be blessed or to be damned is the fate of all ; 
there is no transaction between heaven and hell. Woe, a thousand- 
fold woe to every nation which would not embrace within its sonows 
and its cares the future, but only the passing moments of the present 
time. In the flashing of a moment, the future becomes present, and 
the objects of our present labors have passed away. As the sun 
throws a mist before the sun rises, so the spirit of the future is seen 
In the events of the present day. 
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T%6re are Bome, who endeavor to contract the demonstmtions of 
sympathy which I have had the honor to meet, to the narrow scale 
of pen*ouaHty. They would fain make believe, that there is nothing 
more in these demonstrations than a matter of fashion, a transitory 
ebullition of public feeling, passing without a trace like the momen- 
tary bubble ; or, at the utmost, a tribute of approbation to the bravery 
of a gallant people in a just cause, and of consolation to their un- 
merited misfortunes. But I say it is not so. I say, may no nation 
on earth have reason once to repent of having contemptuously disre- 
garded these my words, only because it was i who saia them. T say 
tnat the verv source of these demonstrations is, the instinctive feeling 
of the people — that the destiny of mankind has come to the turning 
point of centuries ; it is the cry of alarm on the ostensible approach 
of universal danger ; it is the manifestation of the instinct of self- 
preservation, roused by the instinctive knowledge of the fact, that 
the decisive struggle, the destiny of Europe, was near, and that no 
people, no country, can remain unaffected by the issue of this great 
struggle of principles. The despotic governments of Europe feel 
their approaching death, and therefore they will come to the death- 
struggle. And I hope this struggle is unavoidable, and because it is 
called forth by them, it will be the last in mankind's history. 

That is the state ^the case, as I conceive it, gentlemen. It is not 
my individuality — ^it is not my presence, which has aroused any feel- 
ing or sentiment ; I am nothing, but the opportunity which elicited 
the hidden spark — the opportunity at which the existing instinctive 
appreciation of approaching danger caused in every nation the cry to 
bur^t forth — the loud cry of horror. Of else, how could even the 
most skilful sophist explain the fact of the universality of these dem- 
onstrations, not restricted to where I am at present — ^not restricted 
to any climate — not restricted to the peculiar character of a people — 
not restricted to a state organization — ^but spreading through the 
world like the pulsation of one heart — like the spark of "heaven's 
lightning ! The addresses, full of the most generous sentiments, 
which I am honored with in England, are the effects of my presence; 
but I am but the spark which kindles a feeling which has long exist- 
ed, from the people of the metropolis, down to the solitary hamlets 
hidden by neighboring mountains from the business of public life. 

And I humbly entreat yon to consider that this feeling is not re- 
stricted even to England : there is the public of the United States — 
Italy, France, the noble English garrison of Gibraltar, the warm- 
hearted Portuguese, have all joined in these views ; and on the very 
day when a deputation came over to England to honor me with the 
greeting of Belgium, that lofty monument of the love of freedom, and 
of its indomitable force — even on that very day I got the knowledge 
of a similar demonstration in Sweden — the future left wing of the 
forces of freedom. Now, gentlemen, is this an accident ? Is this 
fashion ? Is this personaf 7 What have I in my pexaon, in my 
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present, In my future, not to jnstifj, bat even to explain this nnSvei* 
flality of demonstration 1 Nothinff— entirely nothing ; only the knowU 
edge that I am a friend of freedom— thott^ I am nothing but the 
opportunity for the manifestation of the instinctive feeling of bo many 
nations, and at which the St. Georee of England is r^y to wave 
the red flag. How can I say that Uiis struggle is so near 7 Why, 
ladies and gentlemen, I state it because it is. Every man knows it ; 
every man feels, every man sees it. 

A philosopher was once questioned, how he could prove the exist- 
ence of God ? ** Why," replied he, " by opening my eyes. God is 
Been everywhere ; in the growth of the grass, and in the movement 
of the stars ; in the warbling of the lark, and in the thunder of heav- 
en." Even so I prove the decisive struggle in mankind's destiny 
draws near. I appeal to the sight of your eyes; I appeal to the 
pulsations of your hearts, and to the judgments of your mmds. You 
know, you see, you feel that the judgment is drawing near. How 
blind are those men who have the aflSctation to assert that it is only 
certain men who push to revolution the continent of Europe, which, 
but for their revolutionary plots, would be quiet and contented ? 
Contented ! With \d)at ? With oppression and servitude ? France 
contented, with its constitution subverted ? Germany contented— 
with being but a fold of sheep, pent up to be %hom by some thirty 
petty tyrants ? Switzerland contented, with the threatening ambiti(»i 
of encroaching despots 7 Italy contented, with the King of Naples 7 
or with the priestly government of Rome— the worst of human in- 
ventions 7 Austria, Rome, Prussia, Dalmatia contented, with having 
been driven to butchery, ^d after having been deceived, plundered, 
oppressed, and laug^ied at as fools 7 Poland contented with being 
murdered 7 Hungaty, my poor Hungary, contented with being moie 
than murdered — ^buried alive — ^for it is alive. Wliat I feel is but a 
weak pulsation of that feeling which pervades the breasts of the 
people of my country. Russia contented with slavery! Vienna 
contented! Lombardy, Peslh, Milan, Venice, Russia, contented! 
Contented with having been ignominiously branded, burned, plnnder- 
' ed, sacked, and its population butchered, and half of the European 
continent contented with the scaffold, with the hangman, with the 
prison, with having no political rights at all, but having to pay in- 
tramerable millions for the highly beneficial purpose of being kept in 
serfdom. 

That is the condition of the continent of Europe — and is it not 
ridiculous and absurd in men to prate about individuals disturbing the 
peace and tranquillfty of Europe 7 How is it that there are no 
revolutionlzmg movements in England 7 Why no attempt to distnib 
the peace and tranquillity of England 7 Because you want no revo* 
lution. Because you are ensured by your constitution, and by your 
public spirit, that whatever you request to be done— because no hu- 
man tUngs aie perfect—it will be done, and done peaceaUy. I 
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would like to see the man who would stand op hare in England lor 
the purpose of making a revolution. Bat there, on the continent of 
Europe, in its greatest part at least, tyranUi of the world, you have 
disturbed peace and tranquillity, you have checked the growth of 
freedom on the continent, and it cannot be restored until the lovera 
of freedom contend successively against you, the sworn enemies of 
mankind, freedom, peace, and tranquillity. 

Let us look back, and see what has been done in the past The 
gi^ntic contest against Napoleon was fought under the promise of 
freedom — ^the promise of freedom was the bait which brought the na- 
tions to fight. Then came the Congress of Vienna, which was at^ 
tended by some of the most ambitious men of the world ; but even 
there the interference of England in the settlement then to be made 
was a guarantee to mankind for some constitutional life at least* 
And even your Castlereaghs were unable to bind Europe in eppres- 
sion — ^to Poland, Sicily, and many other nations liberty was guaran- 
teed ; but where is Poland now, where is its constitution ? And 
hero I would appeal to the public opinion of the world. And I 
would appeal to those very statesmen of England who belong to the 
very retrograde school — to them I would appeal as to those who had 
made terms without the sanction or consent of nations. And I 
would put to them the question, ^' Is the present condition of Europe 
that for which the people of England shed their blood in torrents — ^is 
it that for which England spent its innumerable millions, the interest 
of which you have to pay now, and will have to pay hereafter — ^I 
ask the question, is the condition of Europe that which the people 
of Bn$r1and were willing to guarantee, and which God purposed 
should be the case ?" 

Let oppression go on, and the spread of freedom will be the result. 
France had arous^ herself, and tne despots trembled. Despots had 
always tried to crush the nations of the world. But oh, how trem- 
bling despots are in these days ! I have seen some of them — I have 
weighed them in the very hands of mine. Formerly, they broke 
only their words, now we are subjected to the consequences of a 
breach of their sworn oaths— and every tie is broken, every senti- 
ment revolted, every interest hurt. The praises of God are mingled 
wilh curses against despots, and oppressed European nations shako 
their chains, and bleedinsf nations feel their degradation. This is 
the present state of the European continent, at least for the greatest 
part. And still there are men who have regard for despots, but who 
are silent in retrard to the duties due towards humanity. They 
speak of repard to tyrants, but they are silent about the dan^rs of 
mankind. In regard to the condition of mankind, the people of 
England have instinctively felt that we are on the eve of the day 
when liberty or despotism must be crushed down. The people of 
England felt that their freedom was in intimate connection with the 
principle of freedom on the European oontiiient* 
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I feel most aiudons to have this view shared bj yoa, that Hangaiy 
is not ao much an object of commiseration as it is a European ques- 
tion, and in tliis view I am supported by a gentleman whose opinion 
is as disinterested as it is Important. He is a candidate for the high 
office of President of the United States, and therefore his opinion 
may be taken as that of the great Democratic party to which he be- 
lonff^ : I quote some lines from the speeches made by Mr. Walker 
at Southampton. He says that an alliance of despotic powers to 
submit to tliem free governments less powerful than themselves, 
can have no aim but to sweep all free governments from (he face of 
the earth. Poland was thus swept away by despotic powers, and 
Hungary, which had secured its freedom, ancl overthrown the forces 
of Austria, was overwhelmed by Russia, the very incarnation of des- 
potism. Now, when this was done, England could not expect long 
to enjoy her own institutions. Would free ffovemroent and a free 
House of Commons be permitted, with trial by jury, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the nress, if despotism ruled on the continent ? 
Despotism could not long nourish there while there was freedom of 
speech and of the press in England. Such a moral artillery would 
overwhelm the despots, and, therefore, they would ultimately con- 
spire to ruin the free Institutions of England. 

This is not the hnmble opinion of a poor individual like myself, 
the representative of an oppressed country, but of a man who is the 
representative of a large party, and a candidate for the government 
of a free people. I will only add that this alliance of despots is a 
fiict. The case of Hungary shows it ; and as I have faiih in the 
rights of nations, I can with all con6dence ask what is, and what 
will be, the practical issue of the thing that is here to be seen be^ 
ginning ? 

I have every reason to look with particular hope, in respect to 
the solution of this question, to Manchester. Firstly, because Man- 
chester is a young city. In 1720 it was a village of 24,000 men, 
and now it is the first manufacturing city of the world, with nearly 
half a million. It is a glory to a city to have endured to old age, to 
have lived through the vicissitudes of centuries, but it is no small 
glory to have grown up to a giant in a short period. That people 
which has grown up in a short time is a practical people, and there- 
fore I look for a practical result from it. I, secondly, have much 
faith in this, because Manchester, with Liverpool, is the most powers 
ful link between Europe and the United States. Commerce is the 
locomotive of principles. Your glorious destiny is to offer by your 
hand the support of the public opinion of England to the United 
States, for the purpose of union in the policy of both countries in 
respect to Europe. That union, I say with a perfect conviction, 
would be the turning point in the destmies of Europe and mankind ; 
k would be the victcnry of the principle of freeoom, becaaae the 
United JStates and England united, they will not, and they cannot 
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side but with freedom. That is to be one point, gentlemen, for which 
I must humbly ask the support of Manchester, in the councils of this 
city, which is in all respects in the most intimate connection with 
the United States. 

Wlien I go to the United States in some few days, it will be — I 
will consider it to be— one of my duties to try if there I cannot be a 
humble opportunity for this union, as I was a humble opportunity for 
the promulcration of the solidarity sentiment of nations for the prin- 
ciples of liberty ; and I have some hope, with your generous aid, to 
succeed : firstly, because there is in the United States already a 
great party which professes an inclination and a propensity to unito 
with England in its policy towards the world. Secondly, because 
the fate of Hungary has already somewhat contributed to change 
the old rivalries between the two brothers into the most brotherly 
feeling. Both countries have united in rescuing me from captivity. 
I say — I may state as a matter of fact — that me first link to this 
union in policy is already made. Thirdly, because all depends on a 
true and exact definition, how it is thought that in the United States 
there is a ruling principle of non-intervention in European matters. 
I say very wise were those men that established that principle, and 
very wise were those who followed it. But neither those who es- 
tablished that principle nor those who followed it, were of the mean- 
ing that the United States should have nothing to do and nothing to 
regard, whatever fate attends humanity. 

The principle of non-intervention is the recognition and the ac- 
knowledgment of the several right of every nation to dispose of its 
own domestic concerns ; and so I take it as a principle, that though 
we have not the right to interfere with the domestic affairs of another 
country, whether it chooses to be a republic or a monarchy, or 
chooses to be even a despotism, so as it depends on its own will, that 
is what I assume to be the principle of non-intervention — the ac- 
knowledgment of the several right of every nation to dispose of 
themselves. But that is not non-intervention which would be mani- 
fested if I use the words "that I don^t care whatever be the fate of 
humanity — ^I don't care whatever the despots of the world may do 
with Europe, with mankind, and with liberty." Because that is not 
non-intervention, but it is an encouragement even to despotism, to 
carry their victory of absolutism, which has gone so much too fnr 
already, I supf)oso there is no doubt that it is the policy of England 
and the United States to unite. 

And I look with peculiar hope to Manchester, because — and I 
bow with deep respect to it — Manchester carried the principle of 
free-trade. What Manchester undertakes, it will carry. Now, ex- 
cuse me. ladies and gentlemen, it may perhaps appear stranjre wliat 
I say, but I am deeply convinced of it. I say that free-trade is not 
carried. Cheaper bread is carried, but free-trade is not carriwl. 
Free-trade will be carried when the produce of England's industry 
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will have a free accession to the markets of Europe, from which by 
the absolutist principle they are now excluded. When I c«me to 
England I took it for the rule of my behavior not to mix with the 
internal affairs of England, because I wished to show that very re- 
spect for a nation's domestic affairs which I asked for my own coun- 
try. But I may be excused when I find in England a fact largely 
established as the law of the land wliich has a connection with the 
laws of my own country, if I mention it. And still even in that re- 
spect I say that the freedom of Europe is connected not only with 
the free-trade party — it is also connected with the interest of the pro- 
tectionist party in England, though I consider that the victory of the 
principle of freedom in Europe is such a question which, if duly con- 
sidered, can be no party question in England itself ; because if I 
take the principle of free-trade, it is carried in respect to the impor- 
tation of com. 

Now, if I were a protectionist, would I endeavor to overthrow 
that law ? No ; that were to try what is morally and materially 
impossible. It would scarcely be done without many misfortunes to 
the country. What would 1 do ? I would carry on as a protec- 
tionist — ^if the definition of protectionist is- to take guard of the agri- 
cultural interest of this country — I would carry on the principle to 
free exportation to other countries, that by this re-exportation tne in- 
dustry of England should have a greater market, more employment, 
bettor wages, surer and more efficient labor for the industrialist or 
the manufocturer ; and by this they would, and in the best manner, 
promote the interest of agriculture. Because, where is better trade, 
where is more money, where is money hard to buy back that is 
bought by a country's produce ? That would be the way to carry 
on, to protect the interests of agriculture — which, of course, are 
very important in every country — but that carrying on of the free- 
tracie principle to free exportation to other countries, is strongly con- 
nected with the great principle of freedom. Without that it is en- 
tirely impossible. Let me especially honor the people of Manchester, 
for having so far carried out the principle. 

iVIy poor nation, Hungary, oven now, when groaning under the 
weight of despotism, consumes cotton manufactures of the value of 
two millions and a half pounds sterling yearly. In that consump- 
tion, which is a very great ont^, not a single yard of Manchester -in- 
dustry appears. Why ? Bcrause the governinrnta of every people 
are the greH*est locomotives of principles. An alliance between the 
al>snliitist principle ami free governments and Cn^e opinions is inv 
possihle and unh'.ard of. And what would ho tho consequence in 
tiK' future, i( IJnn;r:jry hnd a free jrovrrnM-piit on tfj" h;isi:; of lilnTty? 
Of course, the Huuoariuns would underlnke — will unth-nnke — new 
developments of industry thcMnsrlves. But tlie cotton manufacture 
they could never think of, because it would n(^t be natural to them. 
British exports during the last three years— tliat is to say, from the 
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be^nning of 1847 tfp to the end of 1849, that is the bet year for 
which the returns have been made up by your Board of Trade— 

S've an average of a fraction nnder 6kd, for each individual of the 
ussian population. To Austria British exports are still lower, 
averaging for every individual a fraction over 4kd. per head during 
the same period. Yet, during these three years, British exports to 
the United States have amounted on the average to more than \0s, 
for each individual. Great as is this difference, the difference is 
dailv increasing. The despotically governed countries are taking 
gradaally less, and the United States gradually more, of your pro- 
gress. In the three preceding years, 1844, 1846, and 1846, your 
exDorts to Russia averaged lid. They have fallen off, as I have 
had the honor to state, to 6^. During the same three years, your 
exports to the United States averaged Is. 6d. They have increased 
by one quarter — ^that is to say, up to 1 Ox. ; so that not only is your 
market increased with the increase of the United States' population, 
but every individual of the United States' population consumes more 
of your products, while in Austria and Russia the reverse has taken 
place. 

You will remark that though you ought proportionately to their re- 
spective populations to have five times more commerce with Russia 
and Austria than the United States, you have in fiict nearly five times 
more commerce with the United States than with Russia and Austria ; 
whence it may be inferred that, under a free Government, your com- 
merce with those countries would bo at least five>and-twenty times 
its amount at present. If 125 or 130 millions of Russia, Austria, and 
Italy were in the same condition as the highly manufacturing United 
States, those millions would consume as much at least as 60 or 60 
millions more than the amount of the whole taxation of England and 
Ireland, who wish naturally to reduce taxation by cutting down those 
articles whose very existence tends to the disturbance of peace. 
But how can you reduce your armaments whilst France has got her 
armaments on foot ready to the hand of Changamier ; and how can 
you expect France disarmed whilst the armed despotisms are exist- 
ing ? Therefore, I venture to say, that in entreating your aid for 
the victory of the principle of liberty of Europe's continent, it ia 
more than a dispensable compliment to your free trade school, of 
which I see the most able leaders and most energetic promoters 
around me. To be sure they are not men to do things by halves. 

Before my coming to you, ladies and gentlemen, I was asked by 
many what can I have to do here when many of your most influen- 
tial individuals are intimately connected with the Peace Society, 
whereas I of course must be aware that what Austria, by Russian 
armaments, has taken away from Hungary, it will not restore by 
peaceable means. Francis Joseph, though a Jesuit, surely has not 
the intention to exchange his puiple for the monk's garb of Charles 
tba Fifth ; neither does th« Czar Nichojaa intaiid to abandon hia 
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trade of tynnny. Bvt this is tnie, and I will look confidently to 
several ^reat associations of England. I hope they will support the 

great raiiso of which I am one of the humble representatives. I 
ope that it will be supported by the religious associations, because 
in Hungary freedom of conscience is put down by despotism. Even 
in these very times the Protestants of Hungary shut tlieir aclwols 
because they were forced by the Government to surrender their sys- 
tem of education and give it into the hands of the Austrian Jesuitical 
govemmenL Therefore they shut up their schools, and I suppose 
they will not want for their support the religious protection societies. 
I look to the protection of the Reform Society, to the Free Trade SSo- 
ciety, to the Association of the Friends of Italy, as, of course, the 
cause of Hungary and Italy must be identical. I openly declare that 
to none of these associations I look with more hope for a generous 
support than precisely to the Peace Association. And should 1 not 
have entertained this expectation^ the generous speech of one of your 
most eloquent and kind-hearted men, one of your most decided 
artisans, upholders and champions of freedom, would have convinced 
me I did not plead in vain for the support of that association of 
peace. 

Too truly other associations can perhaps oppose the cause of Hun* 
gary. The Peace Society is morally obliged to support it. If it is 
k>gical, certainly it is. If it is willing to fulfil the necessary condi- 
tions of its success, certainly it is. Everything depends on a good 
definition, and none of the continent of Europe represents the true 
meaning of the word ** peace." Let us take first, in a private aspect, 
the woi3 " peace." A man, for instance, is kicked out of his house. 
What shall he do 7 Shall he act according to the principles of the 
Peace Association — try to convince by reasoning ? Shall he require 
the protection of the law 7 But what shall he do where there is no 
law — where he is out of the law 7 I believe that to surrender so 
much, then, would be to surrender the principle of the security of 

property, on which a certain one pillar or two, of social order repose. 

t would be contrary to the instinct of self-preservation, which God 
himself has given us. Though I must consider the principle of 
peace which is taken up to bo agitated, carried out by the Peace As- 
sociation, a principle for legislative adoption, the principle of non-re- 
sistance is a different principle to that of peace. That is precisely 
the case in Europe now. The nations are oppressed by the armed 
force of military governments. Despots will not give way— at least 
tliey will not without a struggle. Now, what should do tlie aggressed 
nation 7 Should they rely upon the principle of capitulation to the 
Czar, or the other miliUry powers 7 Capitulation is no ground that 
they should rely upon — ^that they will themselves abandon their power, 
never. 

If we look to history, where is there a single free country which 
was not forced to win its institutions 7 In the first progression and 
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development of opmion, where is a single nation which was not 
forced to win these institutions hy a legitimate defence of arms 
against arms 7 There is not a single case in history. Of course, 
when a nation is in the happy condition of the people of England, it 
is an example of freedom to the world, which has its parliament, its 
free institutions, its responsibility of ministers, its public spirit, and 
its position in tlie world. Such a country, of course, Will never need 
to have recourse to arms as material forces. But how in England 
are these materials acquired 7 If you had not had the revolution of 
1 665, what then would nave become of your parliaments 7 Therefore I 
confidently know that it is not possible for the glorious association 
of peace to have the intention to condemn the nations of Europe to 
a weak and artificial feeling of despotism. The first principle of 
that great society is the Christian principle. No one can subscribe 
more heartily than myself to that principle. What is there in the 
Christian religion 7 There is your glonous, great, angelic aspira- 
tion, " Glory to God in Heaven, peace and good-will amongst men.'* 
But peace to tyrants — that is impossible. Peace to murderers— 
that is suicide, that is not part of the Christian religion. The 
second rule is, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and thou 
shalt not do to others tliat which thou wouldst not have done to thy- 
self." 

Now, if somebody is in need because he is assailed by a murderer, 
who burns his house down, and who will slay him, would it not bo 
contrary to the command for me to say, that I never would come to 
help him 7 I assume that every member of whatever society- 
Peace Society, or whatever else — ^remembers the great rule, " Thou 
shalt do to thv neighbor as thou wilt Uiat thy neighbor shall do unto 
tliee." I find in the Christian religion there is given to the emperor 
what belongs to him, but it is not taught by the Christian iBligion to 
give him what does not belong to him. The freedom of opinion is 
not the property of emperors. The second principle of this glorious 
society is the principle of non-intervention in foreign matters. That 
is precisely wnat I ask for : I am not come to England to ask your 
armed interference — to entreat England to take part in an armed 
restoration of Hungary. I only entreat England to respect, and 
make respected, the principle of the sacred right of every nation to 
tliaj)ose of its own afikirs. That glorious association I consider not 
an English society alone, but an association of the world. It is not 
fc^r Eufrland alone. It has proclaimed to the world the principle 
of non-interference, and, therefore, I confidently trust there is not a 
fiinrjle member of the Peace Society who would give this definition 
of ilio word non-interference as to say, " Some of these despots wish 
to disjK)se of mankind, England will not care about it." That is not the 
principle of this society. It cannot be its principle, we have heard so 
to-night from one of its most worthy members. It is true public 
opinion is almighty, where it can act. In what reposes the omnipo- 
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tence of public opinion ? It reposes in the belief that where it is 
respected by power there public opinion will make itself respected. 
This belief gives omnipotence to public opinion. This gives a force 
to it by which it carries things morally. That being my opinion I 
decilrire that myself, although I woulcf have peace to all nations of 
Europe, I would have peace and not prisons, because if they have 
prisons they will have armies ; nations cannot be free so long as tlie 
moral conduct continues to be sacrihced to the interest of certain 
families — so long as the entire system of the affairs of the greatest 
part of Europe can be summed up in these few words, " The people 
pay because I want soldiers and spies to keep up my power." That is 
not peace. They are chains which Qod has not created for the world. 

Absolutism can only be defended by the contentment of nations. 
It is calumny and almost perjury, to charge people for soldiery and 
spies. While there is freedom there is order. I view these thou- 
sands here — I view the thousands at Birmingham — without a single 
man to keep order, and I have never seen greater order than here. 
It is not true that nations like despotism and look for it. There is 
no such people ; but there is many a people which feels less death 
than oppression ; and I am one of them. So I am entitled to say I 
feel with confidence the identity of my principles with the princi- 
ples of the association, and tlie identity of their principles with my 
wishes and my wants ; and it is, therefore, that I was confident that 
Manchester, being one of the most glorious workshops of the Peace 
Association, would prove to be a supporter of the cause of liberty ; 
and this my presentiment and expectation is closely fulfilled here. 

So, gentlemen, let me now, in a few words, say what are the prac- 
tical results which I, in the name of my good country and in the 
interest of humanity, would entreat the practical and glorious peo- 
ple of Manchester to give a generous sympathy towards my cause. 
It may be tliat in these principles substantial aid may enter. I feel, 
gentlemen, that never in my life, from nq one, would I accept any- 
thing. My life is a proof of it. I would rather starve. It may bo 
my fault ; I feel it is my nature ; but for the triumph of liberty — for 
my dearest country, I would not be ashamed to go begging from 
do<ir to door like a poor mondicant. But there are yet other thintjs 
to wliich I look for a practical result. Firstly, public opinion hfn 
dor hired itself freely ; but, to have force, this public opinion nnist 
go on ]>ronouncing itself. Only I hope that tho words of Fuls'-if, 
" I would it were bedtime, and all were wrll,'\may never bo taken 
for a motto by the people of England; but that' public opinion may 
po on to pronounce itself. But, to be sure, there are manv respects 
in which this pronunciation will tend to a happy result for humanity, 
and for England also. 

Firstly, it would be a benefit to the cause of Hungary if public 
opinion is directed to what we are told about the secrecy of diploma- 
cy. I confidently declare, I believe that every interior questkm of 
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great importance in England is now resumed in the foreign-office. 
The principle of free-trade is much resumed. It depends entirely 
upon now the foreign relations will be adjusted, whether England 
shall or shall not have free-trade in Europe. And so every other 
question. Our reform questions depend on the progress of despotic 
principles in Europe, or upon the progress of liberty in Europe. 
Every interior question is resumed tnere ; and I humbly entreat the 
people of England to bestow more attention and sympathy to the 
foreign relations, and that the people of England, feeling themselves 
to be a constitutional nation, has a conviction that it is right to give 
a direction to the foreign affairs in accordance with the public opin- 
ion of this country, as pronounced by those organs which by the 
constitution are established. If the secrecy of diplomacy is turned 
out, I confidently hope that will give to the public of^England such 
a weight in the destinies of mankind, that it shall not need to speak 
of moral or material forces, but only to go on with the pronuncia- 
tion of that public opinion, and it will carry into effect the principle 
of liberty. Therefore, these are my wishes — ^meetings, petitions— 
a press to throw out the secrecy of diplomacy, and pronounce the 
will of the people of England, that all may be considered a right 
when the great day of decision comes. I humbly ask this pronun- 
ciation of the public opinion of the people of England for a full ac- 
knowledgment of the several rights of every nation to dispose of its 
domestic affairs. 

And by the principle of non-interference, I understand not to permit 
the interference of one nation with another. Here I take the oppor- 
tunity to declare, that it is true I for my own country, and for my- 
self, have convictions; I consider that after what has happened in 
Hungary, if it were the most monarchical country in Europe, still the 
mere establishment of it is impossible, because tne treachery of the 
no'jse of Hapsburg has blotted out every hope of it. But it never 
came to my mind to have the pretension to go round through the 
world to preach government principles. Wherever I go, I acknowl- 
edge the right of every nation to govern itself as it pleases, and I 
will say that I believe freedom can dwell under different forms of 
government. This I say, because gentlemen whom I have had the 
honor to answer, upon an address presented to me — of course, not 
havinpr quite well understood my words — ^have given such a report 
as that I should have said, I considered in Europe there was no other 
form of government possible — no other really constitutional form of 
govt^rnment than a republic. That was a misunderstanding?. I nevei 
said so. I consider that a form of government may be different, ac- 
cording to the peculiar circumstances of a nation. Freedom exists 
in England under monarchical government as under republican gov- 
ernment. There social order is established: Combine my republi- 
can convictions with the principle of respect for the security of per- 
B0D8 and property. 
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Here, gentlemen, I will end. The generous attention I meet with 
in England makes me believe you expected to find in me something 
worthy of your attention. Now the spell is broken which distance 
had imparted to my name. The halo of expectation has died away, 
and here I sit, as a plain common man, as thousands and thousands 
are in your own country. But, ladies and gentlemen, however deep 
I may have fallen in your estimation, as to myself, let me most cer- 
tainly believe that the present day will not vanish without some ben- 
efit to the cause of my unhappy land, and without some benefit to 
the cause of humanity. Ana, therefore, I end with these words : 
People of Manchester ! let not the world, let not history say, that on 
the eve of the last struggle between despotism and liberty, you had 
nothing better to give to Uie principle of freedom than the compassion 
of tender hearts. People of England ! shout out with manly reso- 
lution to the despots of the world, like the people of old, that the 
world shall be fre&— and you have given freedom to the world ! 
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Ladies aitd Gentlemex, — 

Three years ago, yonder house of Anstria, which had chiefly me 
to thank for not having been swept away by the revolution of Vienna 
in March, 1848, having in return answered by the most foul, most 
sacrilegious conspiracy against the chartered rights, freedom, and 
national existence of my native land — it became my share, being then 
member of the ministry, with undisguised truth to lay before the Par- 
liament of Hungary the immense danger of our bleeding father-land 
Having made the sketch, which, however dreadful, could be but a faint 
shadow of the horrible reality,! proceeded to explain the alternations 
which our terrible destiny left to us, after the failure of all our at- 
tempts to avert the evil. Reluctant to present the neck of the realm 
to the deadly snake which aimed at its very life, and anxious to bear 
up against the horrors of fate, and manfully to fight the battle of 
legitimate defence, scarcely had I spoken the word — scarcely had I 
added the words that the defence would require 200,000 men and 
80,000,000 of florins, when the spirit of freedom moved through tho 
hall, and nearly 400 representatives rose as one man, and lifting their 
right arms towards God, solemnly said, " We grant it — freedom or 
death !" 

Tlma they spoke, and there they swore, in a calm and silent 
majesty, awaiting what further word might fall from my lips. And 
for myself: it was myduty to speak, but the grandeur of the moment, 
and the rushing waves of sentiment benumbed my tongue. A burn- 
ing tear fell from my eyes, a sigh of adoration to the Almighty Lord 
flattered on my lips; and, bowing before the majority of my people, 
as I bow now before you, gentlemen, I left the tribunal silently, 
speecfdess, m\ite. Pardon me mv emotion — the shadows of our 
martyrs passed before my eyes; I he^rd the millions of my native 
land once more shouting liberty or deatii ! As I was then, sirs, so 
am I now. I would thank you, gentlemen, for the generous sympathy 
p*hh which, in my ondeaerviog person, you have honored the bleed- 
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ing, the oppressed, bnt not broken, Hungary. I would thank yon for 
the ray of nope, which the sympathy of the English people casts on 
the night of our fate. I would thank you, gentlemen, warmly as I 
feel, and as becomes the dignity of your ^orious land. But the 
words fail me ; they fail me not only from want of knowledge of 
your language, but chiefly because my sentiments are deep, and fer- 
vent, ana true. The tongue of man is powerful enough to render 
the ideas which the human intellect conceives ; but in the rpalm of 
true and deep sentiments it is but a weak interpreter. These are 
inexpressible, like the endless glory of the Omnipotent ! 

But could I dare to say something about my numble self without 
becoming presumptuous, I would beg leave to state that it is not only 
from to-day, but from my early youth, I have been spiritually con- 
nected with Britannia. I was yet young, sir, under rigorous circum- 
stances, almost anti-didactical ly, pii|)aring my soul for the future, 
which is a common one to us all — to be useful so far as possible to 
Fatherland and to humanity. The great things that have occurred 
I could not then anticipate. I could not anticipate that it was I who 
would have, by my sufferings, to break way to the freedom of thought 
in my native land — that it was I who, by applying to several speoa] 
objects of association which has produced so many wonders in this 
glorious country — should have unprecedented influence on my na- 
tion's life, capable of leading from tne indifierence of despondency to 
the cheerfulness of activity, and by activity to self-confidence— that 
the liberation of my people from those hercKiitary burthens that have 
weighed them down for 600 years ; that the political emancipation 
which transformed the close hall of privileges into an open temple of 
common liberty; that the sanction of the great principle of equality 
in duties and rights, should ever be associated with the recollection 
of my humble name ; or that it should be my lot to reconcile the 
stubbornness of past ages with present necessities and the exigencies 
of modern times. I could not anticipate that it was I who should at 
one time of my life be the shield of protection to the head of the 
proud house of Hapsburg in his own imperial residence, and that, 
seeing this service returned by a war of extermination to my native 
land, it should be my destiny to lead on Hungary in such a gigantic 
struggle for independence — ^that struggle which but for a moment- 
yes, with an unshaken trust in the justice of God, I swear — ^for a 
moment only, even the combined powers of the despots of two laige 
empires were able to overcome by getting for an ally a traitor in our 
own ranks— that it should be my destiny to lead on Hungary in such a 
contest, which, spite of its momentary misfortunes, will still prove 
the death-blow to the bondage of feudality, tlie turning-point in the 
future of at least one half the European continent, a cry of alarm to 
all nations to unite in the cause of freedom against the union of ab- 
solutism, and to raise my nation out of the narrow proportioo of a 
provincial vegetation to anch a rank as would saake W an etooMiit 
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iodispensable to the triumph of civilization and liberty ; and, at last, 
that I, the insigiiiiicant son of modest Hungary, should be honored 
with 80 much notice from this ^rlorious land, that such as, since 
Hungary was a nation, no Hungarian, or perhaps any other slranger, 
■ was ever honored with. 

These and many similar things could never have entered into my 
early dreams. The sphere of activity which was then open to me 
was narrow as my faculties, and modest as my condition. Ambition 
never troubled the peace of my mind. I knew that it is not given to 
roan to choose his position in the world, bnt I knew it is given to 
him honestly to fill the place which Providence has assigned to him. 
So I rested contented with the idea that the great architect above 
knows best what use to make of the meanest nail, and endeavored 
to prepare mysflf to become a feeble instrument in the hands of 
Providence to do some little good work. In this endeavor I had for 
my teacher that book of life, history. It was the great examples of 
the classical past that warmed the susceptible young heart to noble 
aims and instincts ; but the thirst of scrutiny pushed on the mind to 
look around for some other roaster than the ruins of vanished great- 
ness, or those mournful monuments of the fragility of human things. 
I looked round not for ruins, bat for life, and to be able to teach my 
nation how to live. 

It was then that my regards turned with admiration upon tho An- 
glo-Saxon- race, this living wonder of both hemispheres, the glorious 
Albion. Hither my attention was drawn by tlie striking resemblance 
and coincidence of institutions which the observer cannot fail to 
mark in the histories of our past; hither my attenti(m was drawn by 
the fact that the fatal sickness of European statesmansliip, inherited 
from ambitions conquerors — the propensity to centralize every power, 
and to govern ilie people like imbeciles, even in their domestic con- 
cerns, is here. It has not yet extirpated the germ of mntiicipal pub- 
lic life, without which — I repeat the word, whicii my bad pronuncia- 
tion made not quite well understood on another occasion — I mean 
that without a municipal public life, I believe no practical freedom 
can exist; and for the loss of it all ministerial rcspon.sibili ties, all 
parliam-^ntary omnipotencies, are but a pitiful equivalent. But above 
all, hit'ior was my attention forcibly drawn by the wonderful great- 
ness of your country. And I was searching the source of it, and I 
found it, not alone in your institutions, because these, as every human 
tirriix, can nowhore b3 entirely perfect, but I found then, togt-th^^r 
Willi your institutions, in that public spirit which pervades every libr© 
of your nation. 

Sir, \'i\{pi the spirit of God, which, on creation's day, spread over 
the wav:s, I found it in the freedom you enjoy. Yes, sir, I found 
England not free because mighty, glorious, and great; but I found 
her° mighty, great and glorious, because free. So was England to 
me the book of life, which led me out of the flactuation of wavermg 
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thoughts to unshakable principles. It was to me the fire which 
steeled my feeble strength with that iron perseverance which the 
adversaries of fate can break but never bend. My heart and my soul 
will as lon^ as I live boar on itself the seal of this book of life. And 
fto has Knjjland long ago become the honored object of my admira- 
tion and respect ; and so great was the image of Britannia which I 
cherished in my bosom that, lately, w hen the strange play of fate led 
me to your shores, I could scarcely overcome some awe in approach- 
ing them, because I remembered that the harmony of great objects 
wants the perspective of distance, and my breast panted at the idea 
that the halo of glory with which England was surrounded in my 
tlionghts would perhaps not stand to the touch of reality, the more 
because I am well aware all that is human, and every age, has its 
own fragilities. I know that every society, which is not a new one, 
lias, besides its own fragihiies, to bear also the burdens of the sins 
of the past, and I know it to be almost a fantastical law in mankind^s 
history, that the past throws over so large a shadow in the present 
and in the future, that to dispel it entirely tlie sun ftiust be mounted 
very high* But so much I must state with fervent joy — that on the 
whole the image which reality in England presents bears at every 
step such a seal of greatness^, teeming with rich life, and so solid in 
foundation, that it far surpasses even such expectations as were 
mine. 

And the thing which in the midst of your great nation strikes 
most the mind of the observer, is that he meets in moral, material, 
and social respects such elements of a continual progress towards 
perfection ; and these elements display such a mighty, free, and 
cheerful activity, and this activity is so lively pervaded by the public 
spirit of the people, that however gigantic tliose triumphs of civiliza- 
tion may be which England has already proudly to show to the 
astonished world, and great they are — ^they are things called wonders 
by history which shrink to pigmies before tliem. Nevertheless, one 
feels by instinct all this to be but a degree — a gigantic one to be 
sure, but still only a decrree to what posterity will have the lot toad- 
mire here. But, having the honor to dine in Birmingham, surround- 
ed by you here in the Town-hall, which, like your free schools, your 
Market-hall, and several of your hospitals, all raised without any ex- 
ternal assistuuce, are so many pro<)fs of the lofiy public sjnrit, self- 
contidont force, and perseverance of Birmingham, you will allow nio, 
gentleman, to state, that in no place of England have I met the ele- 
ments of your country's greatness on more solid basis displaying their 
activity ; in no place I more confidently hoped to see that sympathy 
which I meet, to have a practical result, than here in Birmingham. 

I have not the pretension to tell your own history to you. It is one 
of your particular glories to call men like William Hutton vour own, 
and I like to prove what I say, so you will allow me briefly to state 
the motives which make mc look to your city with that trust and 
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that hope. Industry is a chief element of greatness, welfare, power, 
and might. It is industry wliich gives practical value to science. 
In other branches of employment, human faculty appears to be a 
developing power, but industry ia a creating power; and being so, it 
is the most efficient locomotive of progress. But industry, hi;,Hily 
beneficial in itself, becomes a pedestal to the public order of a coun- 
try, and a lasting source of public and private welfare, when it is not 
only largely dilfused, but also connected with an independent condi- 
tion of the manufacturers, which independence, securing a substan- 
tial condition to entire classes, cannot fail to impart to the manufac- 
turing man that self-esteem, that noble pride, And that sentiment of 
proved dignity, which is the mark of a free man, and the richost 
source of private and public virtues. It is so that we see in the his- 
torical period of the middle age, the cities to be the last stronghold of 
liberty, when all around them was feudal bondage. And what were 
the cities of old ? Almost nothing else but corporations of manufac- 
turers, independent in their situation, working at the fire of their own 
domestic hearth, working for themselves — ^men whom we might 
characterize as small masters, not overwhelming in wealth, but inde- 
pendent in their position. So became industry tlie last stronghold of 
political freedom, as it was precisely the means of personal independ- 
ence. The development of science and wealth must have led, of 
course, to large, mighty industrious establishments, where the secret 
powers of nature are made subservient to the creating power of in- 
dustry ; and these mighty establishments are even as beneficial to 
every country, where a large population works for employment, as 
they are glorious in the history of the development of man^s facul- 
ties, but requiring large capital, and therefore more subjected to the 
fluctuations of commerce. Being exposed to great losses, as well 
as to great gains, they have more of a personal character, whereas 
industry largely diffused, and founded on a substantial, independent 
situation of those who work, has a more public and political' charac- 
ter, and constitutes a lasting public element of the condition of the 
country. 

Now, this is precisely the happy condition and the glory of Bir- 
mingham. It is this basis upon which Birmingham rose from the 
time of Julius Caesar. Always a seat of industry, it became the 
centre and the heart of a large manufacturing district, bringing the 
combination of the lime, iron, and coal of that district in suitable 
forms to become the common benefit of the world ; giving arms to 
those who had the lot to flight for their liberation, the pen to fix the 
idea of tliinking men, the cable to the wandering sailor, as also the 
fine neck-chain to the fair beauties of the world. I saw with adtni- 
ration the Crystal Palace, that magnificent meeting-hall to human- 
ity. The meeting was in London, but I was lost in a wonderment 
at Birmingham's astonishing industrious energy. I saw and ad- 
mired the ciystal fountain, the most magnificent work in glass in- 
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dtifttry. I know Birmtngfa^m to be the metropolis of die great rail- 
way Hystem. I know that it was Birmingham which preceded, by 
its local exhibition, the idea of the World's Exhibition. I know that 
it is Birmingham which ^ave, by the jp^enius of its Elkingtoo, the 
electrotype to ua. I know that machine-weaving was here used 
before the power-loom was introdaced elsewhere. I know that here 
was the workshop of Watt, whose steam-engines blotted the wcrd 
" distance" out of the dictionary. But what I the most admire is 
that you have even made the steam — ^this ommferoas power of our 
times — subservient to the peculiar domestic and independent char« 
acter of your largely-diffused industry, so as to be almost an article 
of domestic use. 

The character of your industiy makes me consider Birmingham 
as a real seat of that strongly-felt spirit of independence and free- 
dom which makes your glory and my hope. Myself, the wandering 
son of a bleeding nation, feels, after two hard years, for the first 
time, my heart flushed with joy, because on seeing the English peo- 

gle, and on inhaling their public spirit to my vexed soul, I can't for- 
ear to believe that the freedom of such a nation must be the pulsa- 
tion of mankind's approaching liberty, and that the part of the worid 
where such a pyramid of civilization stands, cannot be doomed to be 
the prey of Russian or Austrian despots. You remember Paulas 
Amilins, whose triumph by a whim of fate was placed between the 
tombs of his two sons. You remember his quite Roman words— 
•' Cladem domus mMS. vestra felicitas consoUUur.^^ Were there any- 
thinj7 in the world able to console a Magyar for the misfortunes of 
his tatherland, here is the place where I would repeat the words of 
yonder Roman son ! But alas ! (and who would blame me for it ?) 
even here where I am, and so surrounded as I am, still I feel myself 
a homeless exile — and all that I see carries back my memory to my 
down-trodden land. Sorrow takes dee|)er root in human breasts 
than joys ; one must be an exile, and the home of the poor exile 
must be suffering as mine is, that the heart of man can feel the 
boundless intensity of the love of home. 

And, however strange it may appear to you, the roots of my life 
are not within myself, my individuality is absorbed in this thought, 
*' Freedom and Fatherland !" What is the key of that boundless 
faith and trust my people bear to me, their plain unpretending, 
brother — a faith and confidence seldom to be met in like manner in 
his way. What is the key of it — that this faith, this confidence, 
stands still fast, neither troubled by the deluge of calumnies, nor 
broken by adversities ? It is that my people took, and take roe still, 
for the incarnated personification of their wishes, their sentiments, 
their affections, and their hopes. Is it not then quite natural tliat the 
woes of my people also should be embodied in myself 7 1 have ths 
concentrated woes of millions of Magyars in my breast. And allow 
me, gentlemen, ft sort of natioiiBl self-esteem in that lespect The 
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people-^faat mifirbty basis of the pyramid of mankind — the people is 
everywhere highly honorable, nooie, and good. Some few may be 
selected to be Die honored of humanity ; they may, by the power fal 
soar of their genius, rise to the very height whence, aa Hal ley or 
your Newton said, " Man is forbidden nearer to approach God." But 
they are exceptions, and, because so, they are not the manifestation 
of the eternal law. And yon know the development to which man- 
kind is called in going on according to steady eternal laws. Those 
selected few stand on the top of humanity, so they are not the basis 
of it. The basis is the people ; they are steady and lasting. My 
belief, therefore, is, that it is the instinct of the people which is the 
true revelation of mankind's divine origin. It is, therefore, I was 
saying, that the people is everywhere highly honorable, noble, and 
good. 

But, though to me, as to a Hungarian, that sort of sentiment may 
not be becoming which befits a British mUn, who, whatever be his 
personal merits, puts — and with right — ^his g^atest pride in the idea 
to be a citizen of Great Britain ; still allow me to prostrate myself in 
spirit, before the memory of my suffering people ; allow me to bear 
witness before vou, that the people of Ma^ars can take with noble 
self-esteem a place in the great family of nations ; allow me, even 
in view of your greatness, to proclaim that I feel proud to be a Mag- 
gar. While, during our holy struggle, we were secluded from the 
world, our enemies, wanting to cover their crimes by lies, told you 
the tale that we are in Hungary but an insignificant party, and this 
party fanaticized by myself. Well, I feel proud at my country's 
strength. They stirred up by foul delusions to the fury of civil war 
our Croat, Wallach, Serb, and Slovack brethren against us. It did 
not suffice. The house of Austria poured all his forces upon us ; 
still it would not do. We beat them down. The proud dynasty 
was to stoop at the foot of the Czar. He thrust his legions upon us, 
and still we could have been a match for him. One thing there 
was which we, the plain children of straight uprightness, could not 
match — ^that is, the intrigues of Russian diplomacy, which knew how 
to introduce treason into our ranks. This caused us to fall, com- 
bined with Russian arms. But still we were styled to be only a 
party fanaticized by me. 

Well, ** I thank them for the word.** You may judge by this what 
will then be, when not a mere party but toother all the Magyars, 
also all the Croats, Wallachs, Serbs, and Slovacks, melted in one 
body, will ranse under the standard of freedom and right. And be 
sure they will. Humanity, with its childish faith, can be deluded 
for 9t moment, but the bandage soon falls from its eyes, and it 
will be cheated no more. Ana yet, though we are oppressed, they 
are Oppressed and deceived. Afterwards, the scorned party turned 
oat to be a nation, and a valiant one ; bat still they said it is I who 
Snapind it Perhaps Cheie migfat be lome glory in inspiiiog such a 
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nation, and to such a degree. Bnt I cannot accept the praise. No , 
it is not I who inspired the Hungarian people — ^it was the Hungarian 
people who inspired me. Whatever I thought, and still think — what- 
ever I felt, and still feel — ^is but a feeble pulsation of that heart which 
in the breast of my people beats. The glory of battle is ascribed to 
the leaders, in history — ^theirs are the laarels of immortality. And 
yet on meeting the danger they knew that, alive or dead, their name 
will upon the lips of the people forever live. How different, bow 
purer, is the light spread on the image of thousands of the people's 
sons, who, knowing that where they fall they will lie unknown, 
their names unhonored and unsung, but who, nevertheless, animated 
by the love of freedom and fatherland, went on calmly, singin? na* 
tional anthems, against tlie batteries whose cross-fires vomited death 
and destruction on them, and took them without firing a shot—* 
they who fell falling with the shout, " Hurrah for Hungary !" 

And so they died by thousands, the unnamed demigmls. Such is 
the people of Hungary. Still, they say it is I who have inspired 
them. No ; a thousand times, no ! lit is they T^ho have inspired 
me. The moment of death, gentlemen, is a dreary one. Even the 
features of Cato partook of the impression of this dreariness. A 
shadow passed over the brow of Socrates on drinking the hemlock 
cup. With us, those who beheld the nameless victims of the love 
of country, lying on the death-field beneath Buda's walls, met bnt 
the impression of a smile on the frozen lips of the dead, and the dying 
answered those who would console, but oy the words, " Never mind ; 
Buda is ours. Hurrah for the fatherland 1" So they spoke and 
died. He who witnessed such scenes, not as an exception, but as a 
constant rule, — ^lie who saw the adolescent weep when told he was 
yet too young to die for his land ; he who saw the sacrifices of spon- 
taneity ; he who heard what a fury spread over the people on heai^ 
ing of the catastrophe ; he who marked his behavior towards the 
victors, after all was lost ; he who knows what sort of curse is mix- 
ed in the prayers of the Magyar, and knows what sort of sentiment 
is burning alike in the breast of the old and of the young, of the 
Btrong man and of the tender wife — and ever will be burning on till 
the hour of national resurrection strikes — ^he who is aware of all 
this, will surely bow before this people with respect, and will 
acknowledge with me, that such a people wants not to be inspired, 
but that it is an everlasting source of inspiration itself. This is the 
people of Hungary. And for me, my only glory is, that this people 
ibund in myself the personification of tlieir own sentiments. This 
is all he can tell of himself, whom you are honoring with so many 
tokens of your sympathy. Let me therefore hold the conaoling 
faith that, in honoring me by your sympathy, yon were willing to 
give your sympathy to the people of the Magyars. 

But let me ask what can be the meaning of the sympathy of the 
English people 7 Is it but a funeial feaat offered to the memoiy of a 
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noble dead ? God forbid ! The people of England are the people 
of life ; their sympathy belongs to the life. The hurrah which 
greeted me on your shores — ^the warm, sincere cheering of the hun- 
dred thou:«and4 in your streets, so generous and still so modest, so 
loud and so sincere, so free and still so orderly — I take for the 
trumpet-aound of the triumph of freedom, justice, and popular rights. 
To be sure, deep is the sorrow which weighs on me : it is, as I have 
said, the concentrated woe of millions ; but do not think, I pray, this 
sorrow to be that of despondency, which knows nothing better than 
ho|x«Ies3 complaint No ; this sorrow is such a one as enlarges the 
horizon of hope and perseverance, getting, like the Ants us of the 
fable, new strength from every fall. Let me, therefore, assure you, 
gentlemen, that the people of Ilunprary has a future yet ; let me 
confidently state that the people of England have not spent their sym- 
pathy to a corpse. But, well may you ask, " What are the motives 
of this hope ?" The first basis of my hope is the Almighty himself 
— ^the God of Justice who cannot grant a lasting victory to wicked- 
ness. History has to be sure recorded the downfall of mighty em- 
pires, of nations, to whom compared, the Magyars can scarcely claim 
a name. But the fall of those nations was precisely the revelation 
of the eternal justice of God. They fell by their own crimes. Na- 
tions die, but by suicide. That is not our case. Hungry is not the 
Bacnfic« of its own crimes. An ambitions woman had in the palace 
of Vienna the sacrilegious dream to raise a child to the seat of power 
upon the ruins of li^Drty. Well she knew that God would not be 
with her, but she knew that the Czar would be with her ; and what 
do they care for God if only the Czar bo with them ? — the Czar who 
dared to boast that he has the calling to put his foot upon mankind's 
neck. Arrogant mortal I thou dust before God ! No, gentlemen, 
by k uch an act a nation may suflTor, but not die. The God of hu- 
manity cannot admit this. And do you not already his judgment 
mark ? They said, " Down with Hungary, that Hapsburgs may rule 
as they please." And look ! they had already in the first act of 
their sacrilegious plot to mendicate the helm of him whose aid gave 
them dishonorable bondage instead of the coveted might They 
longed to be the sun, and have nations like moons to revolve around 
them in obedience ; and they themselves became the obedient moon 
of a frail mortal. Let them not rely on their Czar; his hoar also 
will come. The millions of Russia cannot be doomed to be nothing 
else than blind instruments of a single mortal's despotic whims. 
Humanity has a nobler destiny than to be the footstool to the ambi- 
tion of some families. The destiny of mankind is freedom, sir, and 
the sun of freedom will rise over Russia also ; and in the number of 
liberated nations who will raise the sons of thankscriving to Grod, 
not even the Russians will fail. So let the house of Austria trust 
to his Czar. The people of Hungary and myself we trust to God ! 
The second anchor of my hope is my untowering faith in the dee- 
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tiny of humanity. The realization of this destiny can have no 
other basis than the people itself. However arrogant may there- 
fore be those potentates of the continent, who, unlike to the gracious 
Queen of these isles, take themselves for the aim, and the people 
but for a mere tool, I have the firm conviction that every state's or- 
ganization is perverted, perverse, and doomed to be tamea up, where 
single individuals or single classes have the pretension to constitute 
tlie basis of the society. Mankind has but one single aim, and tliat 
is mankind itself. And this aim has but a single instrument, man- 
kind again. They are rebels against God who beUeve their calling 
to be — ^to form the Atlas, and to bear upon their shoulders the vault 
of humanity. One single pressure of the vault and they are crush- 
ed to dust. They are rebels against God who believe the great 
pyramid of mankind but for the purpose to exist that they may proud- 
ly stand on its top, having the pretension to doom the pyramid to 
immobility, only to serve as a pedestal to them to look down haugh- 
tily from tlie height One shivering only, and they are shaked off*, 
and hurled down to tlie dust. There let them lie ! 

Truly on throwing one unpreoccupied regard on the greatest part 
of our continent, sir, on looking to Germany, to Austria, to Hungary 
— on looking to the indignities of Rome, or to that of Naples, the 
horrors of which Mr. Gladstone has lately with generous indiffna- 
tion shown — on looking in general to that Italy which cannot forbear 
to become furious when with its glorious remembrances it casts but 
one look into the mirror of its present horrible state — on casting a 

glance even over the great French nation, which the fairest fruits of 
iree great revolutions, the glory outside and the freedom within, 
one by one beholds absorbed by centralizing omnipotence — upon 
seeing all this, it is not possible, sir, that the unpreoccupied obser- 
ver, to whatever party he may belong, should not be convinced this 
situation to be so unnatural, so much in contradiction with the laws 
of nature and the destinies of humanity, — it is in such strildng op- 
position to the most sacred interests of millions, that it is entirely 
impossible to endure. And, besides, when we see the great and the 
petty tyrants, how they have paid their people for having been mer- 
ciful to them, when the people might have been but just ; and when we 
see how they are incorrigible, how they have nothing forgotten, 
nothing learnt ; when we see, on the othpr side, how nations have 
by common suffering learnt that their fate is bound one for another 
in perfect solidarity ; and out of this conviction what Christian broth- 
erly love sprung up instead— the unhappy rivalries of old wliich 
formed the sole strength of the oppressors — sir, it is quite impossible 
not to feel that we are already on the eve of those days when the 
oppressed nations will hold the greatest court-day ever seen, before 
tne verdict of which all artificial buildings of mankind's oppression 
wUl faU to dust. 
Tho third anchor of my hope is the history of my nation. Our 
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comUiy hM Men alreadymanjr a Btonn, and stiU tiie Magnir livet, 
fuid 8tul Buda stands. There was a time when one half oxiluoffary 
was under Tnrkish dominion, the other half under the iron rule m the 
Baataa or the Canatas, the model after which the Haynans of thd 
day— K)r I should rather say their masters-^were formed. The hor- 
rors of Arad are not the first bloody leaf in the house of Hapsbqig's 
history ; and still the Magyar is alive. The house of Hapsburg haa 
during more than three dreaiy centuries exhausted againat ua opMi 
force as well as all sorts of craft It has fomented our discords, 
poisoned our habits, undermined our national character, lopped our 
freedom, robbed us of our rights. It ha^ impoverisbedy weakened, 
oppressed us ; and my nation has not perished y^t The single 
genius wl^ich has to be found in the house of Hapsburg^-^oeeph (but 
he of old, and not the modem Francis Joseph) — ^bent his powerful 
mind to the design of Germanizing Uungar}r, and of melting it into 
his empire ; and our country, and our nationality, already by the 
nreparative cunning of ungrateful IVIaria Theresa, cast back to the 
nuts of the poor, did but with renewed strength out of the oideal 
arise. And even we, three years ago, the feeble offspiing of raiffh- 
tier times, there we stood desiring nothing but peace, in order uat 
the antrlike industry of the people may change into a panuiise.our 
country, stopped in its progress by long sufferings. There we stood» 
Aot only not suspecting treachery and royal perjury, but even then 
not willing to believe it, when il ought to have been believed ; and, 
because not believing, there we sto^.unpre^iared to meet the dkoger 
which gathered in a frightful manner over us, and so wa were al* 
tacked — and you know, gentlemen, bow we were attacked, and we, 
secluded from tiie whole world — alas I forsaken by the whole world 
.-.-without fdends, witliout an army — four scanty ranks filled with 
treacherous elements, who delivered our fortresses— without money, 
without arms, without ammunitions — still we beat back the UBJustaa* 
sailant, yea, beat him down, that he flew to the foot of the Czar, 
luendicating his assistance to his iinpiouR design ; which he obtain- 
ed it is true, but had to pay for it all his hopes, all his future honor, 
iodepeudence and dignity ! 

Who could thiuk thia Hungarian nation not to have ^t a futune, 
fiir 7 Evpn the means by whicli it was oppressed did this futuie but 
RHsure. While the house of Austria, by the numner of its yietory, 
and the manner of making use of that victory in Hunffary, in Vien- 
na, in Prague, in Italy, lias doomed itself to certain m\ — while the 
house of Austria, precisely by its victory, revealed its power to have 
no natural basin at all — meanwhile haa my natk>n, precisely 1^ its 
fall, to Europe revealed tliat she is necessary to Europe's securiu, 
as also by her glorious defence, she revealed her vitality. While the 
house of Aui»tria, on the faith of his own crimes, is stiU sHdisg do«ni, 
«o as slide must be who came upon the bridge paioted by Mi1tMft% 
iMiail^r hand, my nation stands fast amidst all adveaitisa» i 
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in connffe,flt8ady in nsoliitkiii, iinn ia confidence. While the hoosB 
of Anstna, sliding akmg yonder fatal bridge, eatxanged from itself 
eyerj people, banted every race, every interest, and revolted against 
itself every sentiment from Scbleswig-Holstein to Rome, from Hes- 
sen to Constantinople; meanwhile my nation bas had to contend 
with millions of those who, stirred up by fool delusion, fonght with 
the fary of eztenntnation against ns : now they all have learnt that 
their own freedom also is dwelling with as, that oar oppression is bat 
the tool of their own servitnde ; and tbey all look as fervently for 
the dav of retribution as we ourselves. Coald anybody earnestly 
think that these Magyars and all their fellow-people, bunted to tiieir 
very heart, the Bohemian, the Pole, the Ooat, the Slavon, the Dalma- 
tian, the Wallach, the Serb ; yea, even the Lombard, and the Vene- 
tian also— ^e Lombard which Austria even now bat with an iron 
ftlove dares to touch, and where Radetdcy during three short years 
has immolated 9742 haman lives on the scaflbld ; and ycmder Vene- 
tian, wiio cannot forbear t» weep tears of Mood, when he chances te 
look along from the Btalto— could anybody think that all these of- 
fended blesding nations can ligfatlv be melted together by the aiche^ 
mists h^ Vienna in the cmcibte of tmited shivery 7 

With ns, Hungarians, tliere have been alchemists of other stamp 
40 make the same trial Sir, men Kke Jose^ the Second. Bat aft 
in vajn. Hwugh Joseph bas had what, to give in, makes amends to 
the people of Hungary — abolition of slavery, add liberty to oonsdenoe 
and to thoaj^W-^stiil the trial failed. But Francis Joseph, what baa 
he, the bliood>-stained child, to give to the down-trodden natkmsT 
Opnression at home, shame and curses abroad ; one-and-a-half mill- 
laras of debts ; an approaching bankruptcy ; the monopoly of tobai> 
eo ; heavy stamp duties ; consumption taxes (the very name tells tiie 
natnre of it) ^ and all his other gtorioas inventions to drain the lifi^ 
sweat of the people. These are his gifts. And when the blunt 
murmoiB of groans raned by these gift^ in spite of martial law, the 
hangman, and the state of siege, rises so high m to reach even the 
imperil^ palaces, do yon know, ffentlemen, vdmi the conscding an- 
swer is ? I will tell yon with me very words of the most decidecl 
organ of Viennese poottcs: **It » told the Magyara are discoD- 
tented. We know it well; but it was not our design to see them 
contented, hot to seothem pay." Horrible f This word gives the 
key of the ana voidable future in your hands, gentlemen. Ilie hooae 
of Austria will not be loved, bnt paid. WeU, Hungary will pay off 
aU> it owes to them. It w9l pay them, I swear in the name of the 
honcr of my native land. There are some nations, sir, the situation 
of whidi, thoagh very painful upon the whole, prouMse still some 
dnratkm to the power; because at least some daases there are, th* 
imerests of whom are not hurt fai Hungair, sb, eioept some han> 
dred fyt^gtk fuflctiQaaries, there is not a smgie man, stui less a ain- 
ifla ebs^whoaekitonatawisie not mortally bwt Woondediatiie 
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]Mrtkii*8 heart, conacieiice, reliffkn, honor, natioMlitf, fieedom, inenii- 
oiy.-.woaiided in all that it held sacred and dear. Besides, woonded 
Is the material interest of every class. The landlord and the agri* 
ctdturist, the citizen and the soldier, the artist and the scholar, the 
workman, the merchant, the professtonist-^U cot down to that poor 
Wallachian who lived npon some plwn-trees, which he now cats 
down to free himself from the heavy duties laid npon him. KXae- 
where whole classes may be found who dread every change. In 
Hungary there is not a single class which the wise and honest Aus- 
trian ffovemment, by his paternal cares, had not driven to the pcHut, 
to be forced to desire the most complete change, however desiialUe it 
may be. 

And we have yet one thing not to forget. The peqile are meroi- 
ful and generous. They can forgive those who govern many a 
fault, as long as the ftith to the rulers is not plucked out fimm their 
heart. But where there is no more such (aith, there is no power on 
earth again to knit a lasting tie between the rulers and the ruled. 
Now that is the very case with Hungary. It experienced such faith- 
lessness, such an injury from the dynasty, that the faith in the mo- 
rality of this dynasty is to the last root plucked out from his heart; 
so much so, that the nation holds the reign of riffht, law, and justice, 
impossible under the Hapsburgs. How should it not 7 Every day 
even now brings new falsehood, new treachery ; every promise has 
turned out to be a lie, the Imperial word has become equivalent to 
perjury, and in addition, the people have been told that the Hapsburgs 
will have monev and not love. As the Czsr has brought the Haps- 
burgs to us, so Monk once broagfat the Stuarts back to you ; but the 
faith was lost in their morality, and where are they now ? Forsooth. 
I say, there is much likeness in our histories. We are now where 

Cwere after 1665. Only time went on. It will not last so lon^. 
k to history. Restored dynasties have no future, sir ; and m 
Hungary, after what it experienced, no monarchical combination has 
a future. Bot the house of Austria can have no future even beyond 
Hungry, because it has lost every natural basis of iu existence, and 
that IS a bad reason to claim further life. Had the house of Aus- 
tria in 1848 been just towards the nations it rules, or wise towards 
the great German national family, it might have had a future yet; 
but while it deceived eveir one of its own nations, to Cermany it 
rendered itself. Where will at last subside the fluctuations of great 
Germany's fate it is not for me to tell ; but sure as it is that the^ will 
somewhere subside, even so sure it is that the wedge-stone of it can 
never become yonder house of Austria, which threw itself away, to 
be a mere tool of Russian preponderance^ which being a foreign one 
is also even as ambitions as despotic. 

The rule of the house of Austria in Germany would therefore 
equally hurt as well the national feeling, as the sentfanent of liberty 
In Geraumy (as even the intrigues for anpremacy akwdy ehow) 
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witeiit liftviail^ eTtti any gl«ffy to oAr in exchaage. The hutaiical 
iMBWof Uxstion it hu lost ; the baais of the new em it refused to 
«eoept, how then should it continue to live 7 It had yet one artificial 
fancy of its existence, the idea of being necessary to Europe againat 
Russian omnipotence, that Europe niight not become Cossack, as 
Napoleon said The idea was idle and false ; because the gnarantae 
of Europe could nevmr be sou^t in one family, but in nations. The 
idea was a false one, bat still it was. Where is it now 7 Since by 
asking and accepting Ruaaian armed interference against Hungary, 
the hoase of Austria became a mere vanguard to Russian prepooder- 
anca« Its existence not only cannot be necessary to Europe, but it 
turned to be rather dangerous to it, unce it is precisely Austria that 
has thrown up in Europe the conventional public law and so-called 
aystem of equilibrium. So the house of Austria, bare of all natural 
elements of life, has but three things to vegetate upon — ^loans, bayo- 
nets, and the Czar» Its eternal wars lead to bankruptcy — ^its armies 
are composed out of the sons of those nations which hate it as man 
hates the hand which the blood of bis mother has spilt ; and as to the 
Csar. Europe wUl not, cannot, admit him to rule on the banks of 
the Rhine, of the Danube, and of the PQ» 

Let, therefore, tlie house of Austria, proudly reiving on its bayonets 
and its Csar, trample upon oppressed nations. I anow the armies of 
tcMJayare not the condottieris of old— I know that the light has 
spread, and even bayonets think — ^1 know that all the Czars in the 
worid are but mean dust in the hands of God — and so I iinnly hope, 
nay I am certain, I shall yet see Hungary independent and free. 
Yon have to judge, gentlemen, by what I have had the honor to 
expoee, if there be serious motives for that hope. But still one T have 
to add. The last not least of all. It is tiie sympathy not only of 
every oppressed, but also of every free nation ; it is the sympatiiy of 
die mignty English race, called to be the pillar of oppressed human- 
tty, the younger offspring of which glorious race, those in the mighty 
republic of the new world, has put under the ban of mankind the op- 
pressors of Hungary and sent a war-ship to conduct me out of prison, 
while the elder brothers of that mighty race here in these glorious 
isles raised its powerful voice to break the chains which fettered my 
activity; and, upon my arrival on its happy shores, honors me with 
an attention almost unparalleled in history, and this too in the very 
moment when the blood-stained Hapsburgs, raging like an impotent 
furious child, let nail my name to the gaflows. I feel not ofiended, 
air ! My honor is not dependent on Hapsburffian folly, Hapsburgian 
rage. There minr be rather some glory in me idea to be hated and 
feared by bloody despots whom nations curse. I vow to do all where 
I can to merit thbi hatred, this fear. I have the honor to represent 
a principle, sir ! The English race, in honoring me with its gener- 
o«a aympotfay, has pronounced in favor of this principle. The Hapa- 
^ » nail it to the gaUowa by a hA(^;man*a hand. U is a defy, it k 
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a ehali^nge of an arrogant tyrant, to the pabllc opinkm of dM world ; 
adeff to yoar sympathy, gentlemen ; a defy to the generous sympathy 
the mte of my country is honored with in this glorious land. 

I fear not to be contradicted when I say, that it were a want of 
appreciation almost like an oflfence to the people of England, wei« I 
capable to think this sympathy to be nothing more than the iMiasing 
emotion of noble hearts. No, sir ! full well do I know that the sym-^ 
Mthy of the people of Endand is no idle thing. If the people of 
England has once taken a direction, has once bestowed its sympathy, 
has bent its mind to anything, it will carry it — ^it will have out of it 
some practical result This tirmness of character, this untirable pei^ 
severance in every great and noble aim, is the true key of yovr 
countr^s matness, gentlemen. So I rely upon it ooniidenUy, air. 
What 10 it I cottld dare to look to as for a practical result of the 
people of England's generous sympathy for my native land? That 
is a matter which myself, an unpretending stranger, could but slightly 
dare to totich. But would I not too much tire you, I would beg- 
leave, sir, briefly to state some few particulars out <k the past, for 
future's sake. Before all, I have to insist upon the point, that the 
manner of taking such a view of the Hungarian revolution— «8 if in 
making it, anybwly in the world could have had his hand in it — is an 
entirely false one. Let the word — Hungarian revolution — ^be a 
praise or a reproach, it is a matter of fact that we have made no rev- 
olution, sir. 

Take a man who, confident in the protection of law, rests quietly 
in his house ; and the night-watch, instead of taking care that his 
tranquillity may be not disturbed, gives himself the incendiary torch 
to some fellow-lodgers of his house, and persuades them, bv falsehood 
and promises, to bum his house and to murder him ; and Ke, starting 
from his quiet rest, rushes from his room to put out the fire and to pre- 
serve his life ; and he cries out for the very night-watch to help him 
in his legitimate defence ; and this very night-watch brings an armed 
ffuard with himself, and instead of defendmg the injured man, calls 
him a traitor and a conspirator for daring to oppose the honest incen- 
diary, the faithful murderer — ^yea, more, he joins the inceudiary, and 
rushes on the injured man with his armed guard ; and he, the poor 
injured man, calls together his brethren and his sons, beats down the 
incendiary, the murderer, the night-watch, and his guard. Is there 
any honest, any just man in the world who could charge the man 
with having committed an assault on the legitimate authority of the 
night-watch, sir ? I have given you in this popular sketch the his- 
toiy of the past Hungarian war. 

I beg not to be misunderatood. Sir, it is not the fear of the revo- 
lutionary question which makes me say this. I am a man of justice, 
right and liberty, sir, and will be so my whole lifetime. little do I 
care for, how the sworn enemies of justice, right, and liberty may 
call me, sir. Yoor Hampdens, your Ruaaella, and Sidneys, were alao 
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odled revolntioiiiBU in theitUim; and so, may God Men me^ I ^11 
never be loD^ng for a bri^ter fkme than theirs ; still lees would I 
see this disavowal applied to the fature, sir. To be sure, I take a 
revolution for a very great misfortune, sir ; bat also highly I own 
that an oppressed people, seeing every other means of preservation 
&il, has a right to make a revolation. The peoole of England most 
acknowledge this tmth, because the freedom ana greatness of Eng- 
land derives from the practical success of this truUi. Highly I own 
that mj oppressed people is in this very case. But I look, sir, for a 
lively mterest to verify a matter of fact, and to reduce the misrepre- 
■entations of tyrants and their satellites to their just value. All the 
like gossip about anarchy, aboot our having been most licentioua 
demagogues, who were forming iucendiaiy plots against the tran- 
^liity of neighboriog states ; about my despotic government carry- 
a^ on Hungary with me bv terrorism ; and all other trivial phrases, 
in which soul-oppression of mankind excels, are entirely to be pat on 
the same scale. Though the reign of the house of Austria over 
Hungary was three centuries ago but a continual series of perjury, 
and though it encroached immensely upon our ri^ts, still we con- 
served some shadow of constitutional liberty. We enjoyed no free- 
dom of the press, this mother as well as the chief guarantee of all 
progress ; but still our municipal institutions afforded us a certain 
decree of self-government, and our county meetings and their pub- 
licity conserved to us the power of words. We were persecuted for 
its use, till it became almost *' treason to love the country, and death 
to defend." But still we spoke ; the people, though excluded from 
any share in these constitutional rights, and reduced to the scanty 
role of mere spectators, but seeing still there were men struggling 
manfully for tnem and the rights of humanity— even the people were 
generous patiently to endure and confidently to wait. 

And so the Hungarian soil was not the soil of conspiracy, sir. My 
nation had, and has still, neither the will nor occasion to share in the 
movement of those new doctrines which disturb, the sleep of the 
mighty of the earth. We have struggled fairly and openly, by the 
arms of truth and justice, for the social and political freedom of the 
people, as you have struggled for all those mighty reforms which 
nelped to preserve your country from all dreadful concussions which 
wver fail to arrive, wherever process and reform have no fair course ; 
ym carried our reforms peacefully, availing ourselves of the opportu- 
nity which God has given, and which we made ; we knew how to 
be just to the people, without regardiofir to what tongue he speaks, 
or in what church he pra3r8 ; but the Hungarian people becoming 
master of his fate, was moderate enough to reserve his part to time, 
contented with gradual progress. With us there vras nothing done 
by violent commotion; no equitable interests trodden down; and 
generously spared even those which though insignificant their origii^ 
V9re ioterlaced with the private fortune of a whole claaa. The peo> 
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pie of Hongary was rather inclined to undergo many eaerificea, than 
to pnoiBb the »ins of former ages in the |»eaent generation, or the 
crimes of some few by the eufferinffs of whole clatwee. There was 
with na no trace of anarchy. In the midst of oor war, in every part 
of Hungary which our victories brought back under our rule, order 
and aecurity of person and property was far greater than that of 
which the '* undermining" Austria can boast even now. And this 
was not my merit, sir, but the people's. Struggling on nine difier- 
ent sides, afler the storm of battles passed from our r^on, and still 
it was for weeks not within the reach of m^ government; but the 
moral sense of the people, and his noble instinct, safeguarded order 
and security. Very seldom I was in the case to use the authority 
of command ; and when so, it was not the people but others who re- 
quired it. To the people a word of advice, pointing out the necessi- 
ty of the country, sufficed. The greatest force of our army waa 
composed of volunteers ; -the stock of my financial operation was 
made out of free sufierings ; our cannons were cast out of bells, 
which were offered in an embarrassing quantity. We defended our- 
selves but attacked nobody ; and secret designers were far from the 
straight spirit of my land. Austria and Russia took the neighboring 
Turush provinces for a basis of aggression against ns. Whole 
armies of theirs have we thrown back of these frontiers ; we had but 
to follow — and we had a right to do so, because the duties of neutral- 
ity had not been maintained— and the theatre of war would have 
been changed, yea, brought home to Russia itself; and vet we 
stopped ; we respected the international rights, tbouffh towaras our- 
selves nobody respected them. Austria concentratea all her dispos- 
able forces against us. Gallicia was entirely denuded. Had I but 
a feeble force thrown in, the flame of revi^ution miffht have been 
blown up amidst that heroic unhappy nation — the noble sacrifice of 
the morality of kings, as Johannes Miiller has stated, which looks so 
fervently, and with so much right, for the day of retribution — and the 
flame of that revolution might nave spread oyer Russia itself; but I 
took it for a crime to play with the blood of nations, and I refrained 
the sympathy of my heart, and scrupulously avoided to afford the 
slightest pretext to the ambitions views of the antociator of the 
north. 

Vain to count on morality in those quarters ! Sir, they knew full 
well that the heroic Polanders desired to flock in thousands to join 
us ; but I did not accept them. I told them that we had a thousand 
times more hands than arms. The Czar knew very well that the 
heroes of Poland, who fought so yaliantly in our ranks, scarcely 
amounted to four thousand men ; but still he styled the Hungarian 
struggle a Polish conspiracy, and charged us with plotting against 
«he security of his empire. Well, he was enraged at the idea that it 
was a Polish hem, now lying in the cold gnye of far Alepp, who 
beat down his bands in Transylvania. He wanted a pretence to set 
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his impfoas fbdt on Europe's neck ; and not finding a pretence, Imi 
took it, sir. So was that Hangary,. gentlemen, which the desoots 
of Austria and Russia, and their numerous satellites, calumniatea as 
the focus of disorder and anarchy. Bat, why were I dwelling upon 
these particulars, sir ? The veason is, that I have to attribute to 
these calumnies and misrepresentations, that during our past strag- 
gles we were not happy enough to meet that assistance in England 
which, I readily confess, I hoped to meet, and considering the in- 
terests, as well as the position, which your country so gloriously 
holds in the world, as also considering the known puUic spirit of the 
people of England, I claimed to be entitled to hope. 

Unhappily, the people, as well as the government of England, has 
not been well informed, at the period of our greatest need, about the 
true nature of the Hungarian war ; about its high importance to 
Europe ; its importance to that Orient, which in so many respects 
enters into the dearest interests of Britannia, so as to be neany its 
Achilles' heel. We were hermetically secluded, and chiefly at the 
very time when our struggle rose to European height So either we 
were not in the case to anord the wantea explications, or the efi^ 
of those we could give was paralyzed by adopted rules of diplomati- 
cal formalities. And have the kindness to excuse my poor country 
daring to make one humble remark : The people of England — the 
public opinion in England, was not very wont to be occupied with 
foreign afiairs till now. Surely there might have been sufliciem 
reasons to do so. The people of England has grown up from within. 
But already it has fully ^own. This great empire has no more to 
fear any danger from wimin ; not as if there would be nothing more 
to do, but because by the freedom you enjoy, by your instituttons, 
and by your public spirit, you are positively insured that whatever 
you may have jet to do, not only will be done, but also will peace- 
ably be done within. Your fate is not depending upon any mortal^ 
whims. Here you are, the only masters of your fate. But in re- 
spect to foreign relations, things are somewhat diflferent ; evwy 
p:>sition in the world has its own conditions ; every time has its own 
wants. According as things actually stand, I dare confidently af- 
firm, that amongst all your interior questions, there is not a single 
one which could outweigh in importance the external. Nay, nnore, 
I am persuaded that all your great interior qneations themselves are 
independent of your foreign-office. Danger can gather over Eng* 
land, not from within, but only from abroad. 

Do not doubt me, gentlemen, that Albion, in its insular position, 
and with the self confident knowledge of Its immense power, does 
but laugh at the ambition of all conquerors of the earth. I know it, 
sir. Full well I know that Britannia, with the mighty trident in 
her powerful hands, is fully entitled — even more entitled liian of 
7ore--to proclaim with your great Shakspeare — 
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"This Bofbad mwtr did* aor tmr aMIy 
Lto at the proud Jtet of a oooqaeror."^ 

I know this very well. But give me permission to ask yonder 
glorions thingr, which we call the greatness of Britannia, is it bat 
embodied within the material shores of these isles ? Freedom, civil- 
ization; Toar parliament, being the senate of whole parts of the 
earth— -the principle of free-trade — ^yonr due influence on the condv* 
tion of Europe — ^vour India, and many other considerations, are 
they not so many life arteries to Britannia ? Let but one of theso 
arteries be cut, and Britannia will not only no more be what it is, 
but these foreign questions will also powerfully re-act upon your 
interior. The catastrophe of freedom and civilization abroad cannot 
fail to bring concussions home to you. Yea, these only things caa 
call forth such concnsnons within which might endanger your own 
tranquillity, ^onr own welfare, your own happiness. To bre«k 
Britannia, it is not necessary to conquer these glorious isles. The 
very moment that Britannia should not weigh so much in the balance 
of the world as it must weigh, Britannia will be broken. The 
greater a body, the more vnloerable points it has. However you 
may trust to 'the present or any future government, or to the vigi- 
lance of your Parliament, I know the most efficient axle-point of 
your history to be that principle — that your Parliament and your 
Government receive direction from the public opinion, instead <tf 
giving direction to it. And I am fully confident, gentlemen, that 
vour gracious Queen, as well as all constituted auUioritics, can but 
be glad to see the people pronounce in time tlieir will which might 
compass them in the storm of those grand eieneTnenls, the scent of 
which is already felt in the air. 

The finger of God is over Europe stretched out. There are but 
two cases possible — the one is, that the crisis of approaching eventa 
will place the established governments one against another on 
Europe's continent. In this case England cannot rest indifferent 
Should the fate of Europe happen to l^ decided without England's 
vote, England would be a European power no more. And should, 
in this crisis, reaction and despotism be the victors on the continent, 
it were not necessary to see the Cossacks watering their horses in 
the Thames in order that England should no more be great, fflorioos, 
and free. You are aware, I trust, that there is a solidarity m free- 
dom now-a-days, because that struggle will not turn about particular 
points. The question will be, what principle shall rule over Europe 
— ^libertv or despotism 7 I know that in that case the people of 
England will not side with despotism, but that it will side with lib- 
erty. But then the people of England, I humbly trust, will pro- 
nounce their will in time, that her silence might not be taken fat 
iiresolotion or indilference. The second case is, that in the a|^ 
proaching crisis there will not stand states aeainat states, nations 
■gainst oatioDi ; but that the natioDs will mue up aecounte with 
17* 
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their own rnlen, and setde their own lioniestie affiiirB. What is it 
humanity expects in that caae from Britannia 7 It expects tliat the 
people of England may not only respect (that is out of doubt), but 
ahall make respected, the natural rights of nations ; and should the 
Czar — ^requested or not requested, that cannot alter the matter^- 
■hottld the Czar once more threaten oppressed humanitv, should be 
once more be willing to violate the sovereign independence of na- 
tions— «honld he once more be willing to take any pretence to put 
bis foot on whatever people in the world he chooses and to drown 
Europe's liberty in blood---humanity expects from the people of Eng- 
land that it will shake its mighty trident, and shout out a powerful 
** Stop !" like yonder Perfilius of old. Be sure, gentlemen, this sin- 
gle word— spoken with the resolntkm to be as good as your word— 
3)iB single word will suffice. It will cost yon neither money nor 
blood. Yea, by that single word, by the will to speak so, made 
known in time, you will have saved the lives of mvriads, averted 
much bloodshed, and given liberty to the w<Hld. A glorious power ! 
A glorious catling ! — nearly divine ! 

The short moral of my long speech, gentlemen — ^there it is. The 
Russian intervention in Hungary has put the loot of the Czar upon 
Europe. As long as Hungary shall not be restored to its sovereign 
liberty and independk^nce, as long as Italy shall not become free, tliat 
foot oif Russia will rest on Europe's neck — ^yea, it will step from the 
neck upon the head, and there will be in Europe neither peace nor 
tranquillity, but a continual boUing-up volcano, and Europe a great 
barrack and a great bloodfield. The cause or Hungary is the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. I say of religious liberty, and there- 
fore not religious exclasion or sectarianism, but free liberty to all— 
common liberty and protection to every religion alike. I, as you know, 
am a Protestant; and not only a Protestant by birth and education, 
but a Protestant by conviction : but I here declare that I would strug- 
gle with equal enthusiasm to obtain religious liberty for Catholics as 
ror Protestants, and for the protection of all men in the exercise of 
their religious convictions. My opinion is that the. Church should 
not medcue with politics, and that government should not meddle with 
religion. That is my creed. I wish not to be misunderstood. It is 
possible that, with my inadequate command of the English 'language, 
I may so express myself as to convey an impression difierent from 
that I inten!l Yesterday, and on previous occasions, I l»ve said 
that the papal priestly government of Rome is the worat of human 
institutions, and I am Ic^ to fear that I may have given some ofience 
to some well-meaning persons, who may have understood these words 
m a different sense from that in which they were intended. What I 
meant to say was, that the Church should not meddle with politics, 
and that as a political government, a government for secular pm^ 

B, a priestly covemment was the worst govemmeBt ever invented. 

I say, on tSa safaject of leligion, I object to any one inlerfiH^ 
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ihg with mine, and I wish not to interfei^ ^th that of anjf othe/ 
man. 

I differ in my view with many as to Church property. To me th# 
principle of property is sacred. When I was in power id Hungary 
there was no confiscation, no meddling with Church property, bat an 
anatomy of the whole Church. I would have the Church dispose 
of its own property by means of its own dignitaTies and its own of- 
fices, but I would have them dispose of it so as to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Church, and not to leave the working curates on 30Z., 
which it is clear no man can live on, while bishops were receiving 
thousands. 

Some have questioned the capabilities of Hungary to maintain her- 
self as an independent nation. But she has all the elements of in-' 
dependence. She has 4000 German square miles. She has a pop- 
ulation brave and industrious. She has no debt of her own — and 
Hungary is not liable for the debts of Austria. True, we created tt 
debt during our recent struggle, but the house of Austria burnt the 
greater part of it, so (thanks to them) we are free from that. Then 
Hungaiy is, in consequence of her municipal mstitutions, accus- 
tomed to cheap govemmenL Municipal government is alwavs cheap, 
while centralizM governments are always dear. Again, she has great 
resources ; she is rich in mines, so much so that she oould supply 
the whole world with the purest salt for ten thousand years. Then 
she has large national estates which miffht be distributed so as to 
increase the revenues materially. The pnnciple of self-eovemment 
is so strongly implanted in the Hungarian that nothing will eradicate 
iL I would impress on Englishmen that the freedom of Hungary is 
intimately connected with the question of freedom in Europe and the 
principle of self-government, and I hope that Englishmen, while they 
will not interfere in the self-government of foreign nations, will de- 
termine not to allow other countries to interfere. To this extent I 
wish to see the people of this country turn their attention to foreign 
affairs, and that they may exercise their influence to spread the prin- 
ciples of freedom and sefr-govemment Mind that with every down- 
beaten nation one rampart of liberty falls. The P^plo of Birming- 
ham have ever been the champions of freedom. In Birmingham the 
political union which carried the Reform Bill emanated ; and in 
olden time, when the principle of liberty was threatened by Chariea 
I., Birmingham made a successful stand against Prince Rupert. 

I rely, then, on the sympathy — the active sympathy— of the men 
of Birmingham. I rely upon it confidently. I rely upon it in the 
name of all who suffer oppression, and languish for freedom, like 
my people and myself. All they are my brethren whatever tongue 
they speak, whatever country they call their home. Members of 
the great family of mankind, the tie of blood is strensthened between 
US by common sufferings. To be sure I have not ue pretension to 
play the part of Anaobusis Klots befiora the eonviBt of Fnnos. 
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Ton aie not the convent of France, and myself also, hamUe as I 
■m, still I am no Anacharais Elotz ; but my sofferings, nr, and the 
nameless woes of my native land, as well as the geneial Tecention I 
e^joy, may perhaps entitle me to entreat you, gentlemen, to take the 
feeble words I raise to yon out of the bottom of my own desolation, 
— take it for the cry of oppressed humanity crying out to you by 
my stuttering tongue. People of England ! do not forget in tl^ 
happiness our su^rings ; mind in thy freedom those who are op- 
pressed ; mind in thy proud security the indignity we endure ; re- 
member the fickleness of human fate— remem&r that those wounds 
with which our nations bleed, they are so many wounds inflicted to 
that principle of liberty which makes thy glory and thy happiness; 
mind that there is a tie in mankind's destiny ; be thanked for the tear 



of compassion thou honorest with our mournful past, but have i 
thing more than a tear, have a brother's hand to our pressure to 
^1 
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BANQUET SPEECH, 

BEFORE THE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 



Sib: In retuniing yon my most humble thanks for the honor yoa 
did me by yonr toast, and by the benefit of eoapling my hnmble name 
with that canse which is the sacred afan of my life, I confess to be so 
overwhelmed with emotion by all it was ray pfrodfcioos lot to experi- 
ence since I am on your oloriovis shores, that unaue to find woras to 
express my feelings, and Knowing that all the honor I meet with baa 
the higher meaning of principles, I at once beg leave to fall back to 
my duties, which are tne lasting topics of my reflections, mv sor- 
rows, and my hopes. I take the present occasion for a highly im- 
portant opportunity. I take it for such as will probably decide 
about the success or failure of my visiting the United States. I 
must therefore humbly embrace your indulgence for a pretty long, 
plain, and in no cac'. eloquent development of my humble views, to 
the benefit of that cause which the citizens of New York, and yon 
particularly, gentlemen, honor with generous sympathy. 

When 1 consider the sympathy of Sie people of the United States 
for the cause of Hungary, so generally diffused as to be almost uni- 
versal, and so resolutely pronounced as men pronounce those feel- 
ings which are intended to be followed by noble and great deeds, 1 
would feel inclined to take yonr ^nerous aid for the restoration of 
my native land to its sovereign independence already as granted in 
principle, and for me nothing left to do but to enter into a negotiation 
about the arranffement of the details, were mj confident hopes not 
checked by that idea of non-interference in foreign, chiefly European, 
afiidrs, which, according, to the numerous testimonials of your most 
distinguished politicians, we are told to be one of the ruling and 
lastinjr mindples of the policy of the United States. 

I hignly respect the source of this conriction, gentlemen. TMa 
■onree is yonr religious attachment to the doctrines of those great 
Ben* who mghly proved to all poateiity thefar wisdom by beqneaSiing 
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to yon the immortal work of that Ckmstitntion which, aided by the 
anparaHeled benefits of nature, has raised you, in the short period of 
seventy-five years, from the precarious position of an infant people 
to the prodigious strength of a giant nation. The beneficial results 
of the wisdom of the founders of year great Republic you see in a 
happy reality. What would be the consequences of the departure 
from that wisdom you are not sure of. It is, thereforo, natural that 
you feel an instinctive fear to touch, even vhih impioving hands, the 
dear legacy of those great men. 

And as to your glorious Constitution, all humanity can onl^ wish, 
in the common interest of mankind, that you and vonr postenty may 
yet lon^ conserve this religions attachment to its fundamental princi- 
ples, which by no means exclude development and progress ; and 
that every citizen of your jmat Union, thankfully acknowledging the 
immense benefits of this Ctmstitutien may, even in the moments of 
the most passionate irritation, never forget to love that Constitution 
more than the momentary passion of his heart, or the egotistical in- 
terest of the passing hoar. May every citizen of your glorious 
couUtry forever remember that a partial discomfort of a comer in a 
large, sure, and comfortable house, may be well amended without 
br^ing the foundation of it ; and that among all possible means of 

getting rid of that comer's partial discomfort, the woret would be to 
urn ^wn the house with our own hands. 

But while I thus acknowledge the wisdom of your attachment to die 
fundamental doctrines of the founders of your United Republic, I beg 
leave with equal frankness to state that, in my opinion, tnere can be 
scarcely anything more dangerous to the progressive development of 
whatever nation, than to take for a basis that which is none — ^to take 
for a principle that which is but the convenience of the passing situ- 
ation — ^to take for substantial tliat which is but accidental, or take for 
a constitutional doctrine that which was but the momentarv exi^ncy 
of adminiHtrative policy. Such a course of action would be like to 
that, when a healthy man refuses to take substantial food, because 
when he was once laboring under weakness of stomach his physician 
ordered him a severe diet to keep. The consequence would be con- 
sumptions-death. 

Let me suppose, gentlemen, that yonder doctrine of non-interfer- 
ence was reallv bequeathed to you by your Washington — and that 
it was not I will prove to you aflerward— and let me even suppose 
that your Washington imparted such a meaning to yonder supposed 
doctrine— which were equivalent to the words of Cain, ** Am I mv 
brother's keeper ?''— which supposition would be of course a sacn- 
lege. But suppose all this. And I believe that, even under such 
suppositions, I may be entitled to ask — ^is the dress which well suited 
the child still convenient to the full grown man — nay, to a rton/, 
which you are 7 Would it not be ridiculous to lay the giant in the 
€hild*a cradlot and to aing him to sleep by a lullaby ? 
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h thoAe times of the fcmndatfon of the Unfted States, yon were an 
Infant people, and the hirge dreee of your then comparatively not 
large territory, hung loose on your puerile limbs. In those times, 
you had, of coarse, no wiser tmng to do, but to groW'— to grow and 
to grow ! 

But now you ard so far grown that there is no foreign power on 
earth from which you have anything to fear for your own existence, 
— for your own security. This being your present condition, you 
have entered into the second stadium of political existence, the des- 
tmation of which is not only to exist for yourself exclusively, but to 
exist as a member of the great human family of nations, having the 
right to all claims, which are due from that family toward every one 
of its full grown members, but also engaged to every duty which that 
great family has the right to claim from every one of its full grown 
members. 

A nation may be in the situation, either by a comparative weakness 
or by choice and policy, as Japan and Chma, or by both these mo- 
tives, as Paraguay, under Dr. Francia, to live a life secluded from 
the world, indifferent to the doctrines of mankind, in which it cannot, 
or will not, have any share ; but then it must be prepared to become 
also excluded from the benefits of progress, civilization, and naticmal 
intercourse. Such a nation may well say, *^ I don't care about the 
fate of whatever other nations in the world." 

But I am sure no citizen of the United States had, has, or ever 
will have, the wish to see this country degraded to the rotting vege- 
^tion of a Paraguay, or the mummy existence of Japan and China ! 
The feeling of setfndignity, and the expansive quality of that enter- 
prising spirit, which are congenial to free men, would revolt against 
the very idea of such a degrading national captivity. But, if there 
wero even a will to live such a mummy life, there were no possibility 
to do so ! 

The very existence of your great country, the principles upon 
which it is founded, its geographical position, its present state of 
civilization, and all its moral and material interests, would lead on 
your people not only to maintain, but incessantly more and more to 
develop your intercourse with the world. 

Then, of course, being in so many respects linked with the world 
^-connected with the world, you can have neither the will, nor be in the 
possibility, to remain indifferent to the condition of that outward world 
yon are in so many respects connected with. And if you cannot re- 
main indifferent, so yon must be resolved to put your own self-con- 
sistent weight into that balance, in which the fate and condition of 
the world is weighed. 

In a word, the glorious Republic of the United States must feel 
resolved to be a power on earth— a power among the nations ; or else 
itself would be doomed to continual decay, and soon cease to be great, 
glorions, and free. 
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You «!• a power on eutlu Yon mint be a power on earth. So^ 
of course, you must also unhesitatixiglj accept all the natural conse- 
quence of this situation. You cannot allow that any power what- 
ever should dispose of the fate of that grest family of mankind of 
which yon are such a pre-eminent member ; or else yon would resigu 
your proud position, and resign your still prouder future, and be a 
power on earth no more. 

Thus, I hope, I have sufficiently shown, that, should even that 
doctrine of non-interference have been established by the found^a 
of your Republic, that which would have been very convenient to 
your infancy would not be convenient to your manhood. 

It is a beautiful word of Montesquieu, that Republics are to be 
founded on virtue. And you know that virtue, as sanctioned byonr 
Christian religion, is but the effective exercise of a principle — ** Thou 
shalt do to others as thou desirest others to do to thee. So, I am 
confident, that it were sufficient for me to rely simply — for the deci- 
sion of the question I have the honor now to treat — upon the virtu- 
ous feeliims of your generous republican hearts, and the consistency 
of principles. But still I beg leave to mention also, in material re- 
spects, some essential differences between your present conditicm and 
that of yore. 

Then your infant Republic, composed of thirteen States, was re- 
stricted to the borders of the Atlantic. Now your giant Republic 
spreads to the Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific, and your territoiy is a 
world. Your right hand reaches Europe over the waves, while your 
Icfl hand readies over the Pacific, the East of Asia ; and then, in 
the midst of two great continents, there you stand, in proud immens- 
ity, a world yourself! 

Then you w^ere a small people of three and a half millions. Now 
you are a mighty nation of twenty-four millions. And more than 
nineteen millions out of these twenty-four, are over yonder immense 
territory, the richest in the world, employed in the cultivation of the 
soil — ^tliat honorable occupation, which in every age, has proved to be 
the most inexhaustible, the most unfaltering source of public welfare 
and of private happiness — as also the most unwavering ally of the 
love of freedom, the most faithful preserver of all those straight, 
noble and generous sentiments which the constant occupation with 
ever-young, ever-great, ever-beneficial Nature imparts to man. Add 
to this consideration, that this immense agricultural interest, which 
deriving large markets and affording at the same time a most solid 
basis, also to your manufactural industry and to your commerce, has 
developed in such an immense proportion, makes such a boundleaa 
difference between the infant Republic of the time of Washmgton 
and your present giant Republic ; that thou^ vou may very v^ be 
attached to your original constitutional principles, because the prin- 
ciples of liberty are everlastingly the same ; but in respect to the 
ejngencies of yonr policy, it is impossible not to feel that, if yon ai» 
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to be regulated in yonr policy by iTrtcrest, (hen yoBr countty bad 
oHier interests to-day than it had then ; and if ever you are to be 
regulated in your policy by the higher consideration of principles, 
then you are already strong enough to feel that the time has 
come to do so. And I, standing here before you to plead the cause 
of oppressed humanity — I resolutely declare tnat there may perhaps 
never again come a time when the elevation of your policy to the 
high level of principles identified with liberty, could prove either more 
glorious to you, or beneficial to humanity ; because We in Europe 
are apparently on the eve of that day when either the hopes or tne 
fears of oppressed nations will be crushed for a long time. 

Having stated so far the difference of the situation, I be^ leave 
now to state that it is entirely an unfounded supposition, that the 
doctrine of non-interference in foreign matters had been, to the peo- 

Ele of the United States, by your great Washington, bequeathed to 
e a constitutional principle to you. 

No ! that is not the case. 

Firstly : Washington never even recommended non-interference, 
or indifference to the fate of other nations, to you. He has only rec- 
ommended neutrality. And there is a mighty difilbrence between 
these two ideas. 

Neutrality is an idea which has reference to a state of war be- 
tween two belligerent powere, and it is this case which Washington 
contemplated when he, m his Farewell Address, advised the people 
of the United States not to enter into entangling alliances. Let 
quarrelling powers — let quarrelling nations war ; you consider your 
own concerns, and let foreign powers quarrel about ambitious topics, 
of scanty, particular interests. Neutrality is a matter of conveni- 
ence — not of principle. 

But even as neutrality has reference to a state of war between 
belligerent powers, the principle of non-interference has, on the 
contrary, reference to the sovereign right of nations to dispose of 
their own domestic concerns. 

Therefore these two ideas of neutrality and non-interference are 
two entirely different ideas, having reference to two entirely difibrent 
matters. 

The sovereign right of whatever nation to dispose of itself, to alter 
its institutions, to change the form of its own government, is a com- 
mon public law of nations, common to all, and, therefore, put under 
the common guarantee of all. 

This sovereign right of every nation to dispose of itself, you, the 
people of the UnitedStates, must recognize, because it is a common 
law of mankind, in which, being a common law of mankind, every 
nation is equally interested. You must recognize it, secondly, bo- 
canse the very existence of your great republic, as also the indfepen- 
dence of every nation, rest upon this basis — ^rest upon this ground. 
If that sovereign right of nations were no common public law of 
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maiiMiid, then yoar own independent existence would be no i 

of right, bat only a matter of fieict, which might be sulject to what* 

ever time, to whatever chances of power and of violence. 

And where is the citizen of the United States who wonld not fed 
revolted against the idea that the existence of this great Republic is 
not a righteous, nor a lawful one, but only a mere accident, a mere 
matter of fact ? 

If it were so, you were not entitled to invoke the protection oi 
God for your great country ; because the protecti<»i of God cannot, 
withoat sacriTece, be invoked but in behalf of justice and right 
You had no ri^^t to look to the sjrmpathy of mankmd for yourself, 
because ^u would profess an abrogation of the laws of humanity, 
upon which is founaed your own independence, your own existence. 

Now, gentlemen, if these be principles of common law, of that 
law which God has given to all, and to every nation of humanity^ — 
if the faculty to dispose of itself is the common, lawful right of every 
nation, then the interference with this common law of aH humanity, 
the violent act of hindering, by armed forces, a nation from exercis- 
ing that sovereign right, must be considered as a violation of that 
common public law upon which your very existence rests, and which, 
being a common law of all humanitv, is by God himself placed 
under die safeguard of all humanity ; because it is God himself who 
commands us to love our neighbor as we love ourselves, and to do 
toward others ss we desire others to do toward ourselves. 

Upon this point you cannot remain uidifferent. You may well 
mmain neutral to every war between two belligerent nations, but 
von cannot remain indifierent to the violation of the common law of 
fauouinity. That indifference Washington has never taughtyoa. 
I defy every man to show me out of the eleven volumes of Wash- 
ington's writings, a single word to that eSscL He recommended 
neutrality in the case of foreign wars ; but he never recommended 
tudifference to the violation of the common laws of humanity, by in- 
terference of foreign powers with the sovereign right of nations to 
dispose of themselves. 

And he could not have reconunended this indifference without 
ceasing to be wise as he wss, because there is, without justice, no 
wisdom on earth. He could not have reconmiended it without be- 
coming inconsistent, because it was this conunon law of mankind 
which your forefathers invoked before God and mankind, when they 
proclaimed your independence. It was he himself, your great 
Washington, who not only accepted, but asked agam and again 
foreign aid, — foreign help for the support of that common law of 
mankind, in respect to your own independence. 

Knowledge and instruction are so universally spread among the en- 
lightened people of the United States— the history of your country 
is such a household science at the most lonely hearths of yoor 
mlnotostaetdement^ tiiat it may be sufkientibr mo to leier, in that 
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fcwect, to tlie inBtractioiw and correspondence between Washington 
and the Minister at Paris, — the equally immortal Fhanklin, — ^the 
iiodest man, with the proud epitaph which tells the world that he 
wrested the lightning; from Heaven, and the sceptre from the tyrant's 
^Umds. 

Thus I have proved, I believe, that Washington never bequeathed 
to yon the principle of non-interference against the violation of the 
sovereign right of nations to dispose of themselves, and to regulate 
their own institutions ; but he taught you only neutrality in respect 
to the wars of foreign nations. 

I will go further. And I state that even that doctrine of neutral* 
itv he tau^t and bequeathed to you, not as a constitutional princi- 
ple-*a lasting regulation for all future time, but only as a matter of 
temporary pdicy. I refer in that respect to the very words of his 
Farewell Address. There he states explicitly, that " // is vour pol- 
icy to steer dear of permanent alliances wiih any portion (f the for- 
eign warW^ These are his very words. Policy is the word, and 
yon know policy is not the science of principles, but of exigencies ; 
and that principles are of course, by a free and powerful nation, 
never to be saqificed to ezi^ncies. The exi^ncies are passing 
away, like the bubbles of a ram ; but the nation is immortal ; it must 
consider the future also, and not only the egotistical comfort of the 
passing hour. It must be aware that to an immortal nation, noth- 
ing can be of higher importance than immortal principles. 

I will go yet further, and state that even this policy of neutrality 
Wasliington taujght you, not as a permanent rule, but as a temporaiy 
convenience. Iprove it again by referring to the very words of his 
Farewell Address, when he, in reference to his policy of neutrality, 
explicitly says that *' tciih him (Washington) a predominant motive has 
jam to endeavor to gain time to your country to settle and mature its 
institutions, and to progress, toithoiU interruption, to that degree of 
strength and consistency which is necessary to give it the command of 
its own fortunes J* These are highly memoroble words, gentlemen. 
Here I take my ground, and casting a glance of admiration over your 
glorious land, I confidently ask you, gentlemen, are your institutions 
settled and matured, or are they not 7 Are you, or are you not, come 
to that degree of strength and consistency to be the masters of your 
own fortunes ? 

Oh, mv God ! how I thank thee for having given me the glorious 
view of this country's greatness, which answers this question for me \ 

Yes ! you have attained that decree of strength and consistency 
when your less fortunate brethren in mankind may well chum your 
Inotherly, protecting hand. 

And here I stand before you, to nlead the cause of these, your less 
fortunate brethren — the cause of numanity. I may succeed, or I 
may fail. But I will go on, pleading with that faith of martyrs, by 
which mountains were moved ; and 1 may displease yon, perhaps; 
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Still I will say with tnflier, •* Mtty Ood lidf tn^^Iom in m 
wise!'' 

One word more to prove tliat Washington never attached to fai^ 
doctrine of neatralitj more than the sense of temporary poli^. I m- 
fer to one of his letters, written to La Fayette, wherein he says :— 
" Let us only have twenty years of peace, and our country will come 
to such a degree of power and wealth that we will be able in a just 
cause, to defy whatever power on earth t" 

*' In a just cause !" Now in the name of eternal truth, and by all 
that is sacred and dear to man ; since the history of mankind is re^ 
corded, there has been no cause more just than the cause of Hnn^rv ! 
Never was there a people without the slightest reason, more sacrife^ 
giously, more treacherously, and by fouler means, attacked, than Hun* 
gary ! Never has crime, cursed ambition, despotism, and violence, in 
a more wicked manner, united to crush down freedom, and the very 
life, than against Hungary ! Neve^ was a country more mortally 
offended than Hungary is. All your sdiTerings, all your compIainta» 
which, with so much right drove your forefatners to take up arms, 
are but slight grievances in comparison with those immense, deep 
wounds, out of which the heart of Hdngary bleeds 1^ If the cause of 
my people is not sufficiently just to insure the protection of God, and 
the support of £;ood willing men, then there is no just cause and no 
justice on earth. Then the blood of no new Abel will move towaiH 
Heaven. The genius of charity. Christian love and justice idU 
mourningly fly the earth ; a heavy curse will upon morality Mi — 
oppressed men despair, and only the Cains of humanity walk 
proudly with impious brow, about the ruins of Liberty on earth ! 

I have shown, gentlemen, that Washington has never bequeathed 
to his country the doctrine of not caring about the violation of inter- 
national law, — has not bequeathed the doctrine of indifierentism fio 
his countrymen, but only neutrality. I have shown that these two 
ideas are essentially different. I have shown that even the doctrine 
of neutrality he never intended to recommend to his countrymen as 
a lasting constitutional principle, but oniy as a measure of temporarv 
policy, advisable until the United States should progress in strength 
and consistency, to which end be judged twenty yearn to be suffi- 
cient, — after which he himself declared to be resolved to espouse any 
just cause. Now allow me briefly to consider how your policy haa 
been developed in the course of time, with respect to the principle of 
non-intervention in foreign concerns. 

I will only recall to your memory the message of President Mon- 
roe, when he cleariy stated that the United States would take up 
arms to protect the American Spanish Colonies, now free Republics, 
should the so-called Holy (rather unholy) Alliance make an attempt 
either to aid Spain to reduce the new American Republics to their 
ancient colonial state, or to compel them to adopt political systems 
mora conforaiable to the policy and views of that Alliance. I entraM 
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S« to OMurk wcU, cientlemaD, not only the forced intiodttction «f 
oDsrcbical Governments, but in general the interference of foreign 
powers in the contest for independence of the Spanish Colonies, was 
declared sufficient motive for the United States to protect the natural 
rigfat of thoee nations to dispose of themselves. 

I beg leave to desire to remember that this declaration of President 
Monroe was not only approved and confirmed by the people of the 
United States, but that Great Britain itssif joined the United Siate$ 
in the declaration of this decbion and this policy. 

I further recall to your memory the instructions given in 1826 to 
yovir envoys to the Congress of Panama, Richard Anderson and 
John Sergeant, where it is olearly stated that the United States would 
have opposed, with their whole force, the interference of Continental 
Powers with that struggle for independence. 

It is true, that this declaration to go even to war, to protect the 
independence of foreign states against foreign interference, was not 
only restricted to the Continent of America, but President Monroe 
declares in bis message that the United States can have no concern 
in European struggles, being distant and sepfuuted from Europe by 
the great Atlantic Ocean. 

But I beg leave to remark that this indifference to European con- 
cerns is again a matter, not of principle but of temporary exigency 
—the motives of whicli have, by the lapse of time, entirely disap* 
peared — so much that the balance even turned to the opposite side. 

President Monroe mentions dislance as a motive of the above-stated 
distinction. Well, since the prodigious development of your. Fulton's 
glorious invention, distance is blotted out of the dictionary— or lather 
replaced by the word time. Distance is no more calculated by miies^ 
but by hourt. And being so, Europe is of course less distant from 
you than the greater part of the American Continent. But, let even 
the word distance be taken in its nominal sense, Europe is nearer to 
you than the neatest part of the American Continent, yea, even 
nearer than perhaps some parts of your own territory. 

President Monroe's second motive is, that you are separated from 
Europe by the Atlantic. Now, at the present time, and in the pres- 
ent condition of navigation, the Atlantic is no separation, but rather 
a connecting benefit, the facilitating source of that commercial inter- 
course which brings the interests of Europe home to you, connecting 
you with it with every tie of moral as well as material interest 

It is chiefly in New York that I feel induced to speak so» because 
New York is by innumerable ties connected with Europe, more con- 
nected than several parts of Europe itself. 

It is the agricultural interest of this great country which chiefly wants 
an outlet aira a market. Now it is far more Europe than the A mericao 
Continent to which von have to look in that respect This very cir- 
eomatanee oannot allow you to remain indifierent to the fate of free- 
dom «Q the Bnrapaan oontinMit, beotnae, be 8«se, gevtleiiMn, and 
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let me have spdken this chiefly to the gentlemen <rf tmde, ehoold 
Abeoliitism gain ground in Europe, it will, it must, make every po^ 
aiblo obstacle to Sie commercial intercoarse of republican Americai 
becanae commercial intercourse is the most powerful locomoiive cf 
principles; and be sure the victory of Absolutism on the European 
Continent will in no quarter have more injurious national conse- 
quences, then in the vast extent of youragrieultuni and commercial 
interests. 

Then, why not prevent it« — while vet there is a possibility to do ao 
with none, or comparative small sacrinces, rather than to abide thai latal 
catastrophe, and to mourn the immense sacrifices it would then cost t 

Even in political considerations now-«-days, you have stronger 
motives to feel interested in the fate of Europe, than even in the iidie 
of the central or southern parts of America. Whatever may happen 
in the institutions of these parts, you are too powerful to see jrour 
own institutions effected by it But let Euto|w become absolntiati- 
cal^ — as without the restoration of Hongaiy to its independence, and 
the fteedom of Ital v so strongly connected with Hungary, to be sure 
it will — and your children wifi eee those words, which voar National 
Government spoke in 1827, fulfilled on a larger scale tban the^ wen 
metaxtjibBt** the ab»6luHsmcf Europe toill not be appeased itnttl every 
vestige of human freedom had been obliterated even here" And oh I 
do not rely too fondly upon your power. It is great, to be anrew 
Yon have not to fear whatever single power on earth; but look to 
history. Ancient Rome has fallen, and mi^ty empires have van- 
ished from earth. Let not the enemies of freedom mw too stnmg. 
Victorious over Europe, and then united, they would be too siroof 
even for you t And be sure, they bate yon with an infiBnial hatxe£ 
They must bate you even more than me. They consider yon as their 
most dangerous opponents. Absolutism cannot tranquilly sleep while 
the repuBlican principle has such a mighty representative as yo«r 
country is. 

Yes, gentlemen, it was the fear from the political reiction of ah- 
solutistic principles which induced your great statesmen — that prin- 
ciple which they professed for Central and Southern America, not to 
extend to Europe also, and by no means the publicly avowed feeble 
motives. Eveiy manifestation of your public life out of those times, 
shows that I am right to say so. Europe's nations were, about 1^3, 
in such a degraded situation that indeed you must have felt anzioaB 
not to come into any contact with that pestilential atmoapbere of 
Europe, when, as Mr. Clay said in 1818, in his speech about tiie eman- 
cipation of South America, " Paris was transferred to St Petersbor^g." 

But scarceljr has, within a year later, the Greek nation come in its 
contest to an important standing, which gave you hope that the spirit 
of freedom i» waking again, ami at once you abandoned your^fin- 
ciple of political indifference for Europe. Von know how yovr Claya 
•ad yonr Webston spoke, aa if leally they were apeaking te n^ 
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Tery case. You know how yoar citizens acted in behalf of that 
struggle for liberty, in that part of Europe which is more distant than 
Hungary; and asatn, when Poland felli you know what spirit per* 
yaded the United States. 

So I have shown you how Washington's doctrine of perfect neu- 
trality in your foreign relations has by-and-by changed into the dec- 
laration to oppose, with all your forces, absolutistical Europe, in 
interfering witn the independence or republican institutions of Cen- 
tral or Southern America. I have shown you why this manly reso- 
lution was not extended then to Europe. I have shown you tfao 
further differences between your present convenience and that of 
the time of President Monroe — ^not less important than those between 
Monroe's and Washington's time. But one mighty difibrence I must 
still commemorate. That is, that your population has, since Moo- 
roe's time, nearly doubled, I believe ; at least increased by millions. 
And what sort of men are these millions 7 Are they only native bom 
Americans ? No ! Earopean emigrants they are ; men who, though 
citizens of the United Slates, are by the most sacred ties of relation* 
ship attached to Europe's fate. That is a consideration worthy of 
the reflection of your calmest and wisest men, who, after calm re- 
flection, must agree with me, that in your present condition you are 
at least as much interested in the fate of Europe, as your fathers 
twenty-eight years ago declared themselves interested in like fate of 
Central and Southern America. 

And really so it is. The unexampled, immense, prodigious sym- 
pathy for the cause of my country which I met with in the United 
States proves that it is so. Your ^renerous interference with the 
Turkish captivity of the Governor of Hungary proves that it is so. 
And this development, rather than change tn your foreign policy, is 
not even more an instinctive ebullition of public ophnion, which is 
called by-and-by to impart a direction to your National Governmental 
policy ; the direction is already imparted, and the opmron of the peo^ 
pie is already sn avowed principle of the policy of the Crovemment. 

I liave as good, I have a most decisive authority, to rely upon in 
sayii^ so. It is the Message of the President of the United States. 
His Excellency, Millard Fillmore, conununicated to the Congress, a 
few days ago; there I read the paragraph — ^^The deep interest 
which we feel in the spread of liberal principles, and the establisl^ 
ment of free governments, and the sympathy with which we witness 
every struggfe against oppresHK>n,/or^ tluU we should he indiffev' 
erUtoa cause in which the strong arm of a foreign potoer is invoked 
§0 styU vuhlic sentiment and repress the spirit of freedom in any 
country. Now, gentlemen, here is the ground which I take for my 
earnest endeavors to benefit the cause of Hungary. I have only re- 
spectfully to ask, is a principle which the public opinion of the peo- 
ple of the United States so resolutely professes, and the Government 
of tks Uaitad States, with the full aentknent of its lespoosibllity, d»- 
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clam to your CaogTess to be tbe niling principle of your National 
Government ; is that principle meant to be aerioaa ? indeed, I con- 
fess that it would be uie most impertinent outrage toward your great 
people, and your National Government, to entertain the oflTendinf 
tttinion, that what the people of the United States, and its NationiS 
Government, in such a solemn diplomatic manner, profess to be a 
ruling principle of your policy, should not be meant to be but a joke 
about the most sacx^ interests of humanity. God forbid that I should 
feel the impertinent arrogance to think so ; therefore I take the prin- 
ciple of your policy to be as I find it established, without any inter- 
ference, and I come in the name of oppressed humanity to claim the 
natural, logical, unavoidable, practical consequences of your own 
freely chosen Government ])olicy, which ^ou have avowed to the 
whole world, the ri^ht to claim the realization of those expressions 
which your sovereign people of the United Slates have chosen out 
of your own accord, to raise in the bosom of my countrymen and of 
oppressed humanity. 

Vou will excuse me, gentlemen, for having dwelt so long about 
that principle of non-interference with European measures, but I 
have founa this rock thrown in my way when I spoke of what I 
humbly request from the United States. I have been char^red to 
have the arrogance to change your existing policy, and as in one 
8|>eech, I of course cannot exhaubt the whole mighty complex of my 
mission, I choose for the present opportunity to develop my views 
about that fundamental principle of not caring about European cou- 
cems, and bavins shown, not theoretically, but practically, that it is 
a mistake to think that you had, at whatever time, such a policy, and 
having shown that should you ever have entertained sued a policy, 
you md abandoned it So much, at least, I hope lo have achieved. 
My humble requests to your operative sympathy may still be oppos- 
ed by I don*t know what other motives ; but that objection I will 
never more meet — not to interfere with European concerns — this ob- 
jection is disposed of, and forever, I hope. It remains now lo 
investigate, that having professed not to be indifferent to tbe 
cause of Hungary, such as to be indifferent to the cause of Euro- 
pean freedom, is the cause of Hungary such as to have just 
claims to your active and operative assistance and support 7 It i!^ 
gentlemen-»to prove this I do not intend to enter into an explanation 
of the particulars of our struggle, which I had the honor to direct, as 
the chosen Chief Magistrate of my native land--4i is highly ^ratify- 
ing to me to see the cause of Hungary is — excepting some ridiculous 
misrepresentations of ill-will— correctly understood here. I will only 
state one fact, and that is that our endeavorings for independence 
were crushed down by the armed interference of a foreign despotic 
power — ^the principle of all evil on earth— Russia. And stating this 
not I will not again intnide upon you with my own views, but recall 
to your mamory the doctrines established by yoor own atatesmeo. 
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Firatly : Again I return to your mat Washington. He skjB in one 
of bis letters to La Fayette, " A^ policies are plain and simple ; I 
think every nation has a right to establish that form of government 
under which it conceives it can live most happy, and that no gov- 
ernments ought to interfere with the internal concerns of anotter." 
Here I take my grround — I take my ground upon a principle of 
Washington — a principle^ and no doctrine of temporary policy, cal- 
culated for the first twenty years of your infancy. Russia has inter- 
fered with the internal concerns of Hungary, and by doing so ham 
violated the policies of the United States, established as a lasting 
principle by Washington himself. It u a lasting principle— I would in- 
voke in my support the opinion of every statesman of the United States, 
of every party, of every time. But to save time, I come from the 
first President of the United States at once to the last, and recall to 
vour memory this word of the present Annual Message of his Excel- 
lency President Fillmore : " Let every people choose for itself, and 
make and alter its political institutions to suit its own condition and 
convenience." Here again I take my ground upon the principle es- 
tablished by Washington — making the basis of your own existence, 
and professed and acKnowIedged bv your very present Government, 
only to show that I am aware of the policy and political opinion of 
your present Government also. I beg leave to quote your present 
Secretary of State, Mr. Webster's statement, who, in lus speech on 
the Greek question, speaks so : " The law of nations maintains that 
in extreme cases, resistance is lawful, and that one nation has no 
right to interfere in the affiiirH of another." Well, that precisely 
is the ground upon which we Hungarians stand. But I may perhaps 
meet the objection. I am sorry to say I have met it already. 
** Well, we own that it has been violated by Russia in the case of 
Hungary, but after all what is Hungarv to us ? Let every people 
take care of itself, what is that to us 7" So some speak ; it is the 
old doctrine of private egotism, " every one for himself and God for 
all." I will answer the objection not by my own humble views bnt 
again by the words of Mr. Webster, who, in his alluded-to speech on 
the Greek question, having professed the sovereign right of every 
nation to dispose of its own concerns, to be a law of nations — ^thus 
is going on : " But it may be asked what is all that to us 7 The ques- 
tion is easily answered. We are one of the nations, and we as a 
nation have precisely the same interest in international law as a 
private individual has in the laws of his country." 

You see, gentlemen, I had again a good authority to quote. The 
principle which your honorable Secretary of State professes is a 
principle of eternal truth. No man can disavow it — no political 
partv can disavow it. Thus I am in the happy condition to address 
my numble prayers, in that respect, not to a party, but to the whole 
people of the United States, which I will go on to do so long as I 
Lave no reason to contemplate one puty opposite or indifltont tm 
Id 
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m^ oonntry'ft eamd, because else of coarse I wooM hxif^ to'a dJr Be ii 
those who are friends, and not those who are either iodiflferent or 
antagonistic. But it may be from some quarters avowed : ** Well, 
we acknowledge the justice of that principle of every nation's sove- 
reign right — we aclcnowledge it to be a law of nations that no for- 
eign power has a right to interfere in the affairs of another, and we 
are determined to respect this common law of mankind ; but if others 
do not respect that law it is not our business to meddle with them.*' 
Let me answer by an analysis. ** Every nation has the same interest 
in the international career, as a private individoa) has in the laws of 
bis comitrv." That is an acknowledged principle of the United 
States. Cfonsequently every nation is, in respect to intematioDal 
law, precisely in the same condidon as a private individual is in re- 
spect to the laws of his country. Well, where is the condition of a 
private individual in respect to the laws of his country ? Is it only 
that he has himself not to violate the law ? or is it that so far as is 
in his power he should also prevent others to violate the law ? Sup- 
pose yon see that a wicke«l man is about to rob — to murder your 
neighbor, or to burn his house, will you wrap yourself in your own 
virtuous lawfulness, and say, ** I don't rob--don't murder-^on't 
bum ; but what others do is not my business. I am not my broth- 
er's keeper. I sympathize with him ; but I am not obliged to help 
him that he may not be robbed, murdered, or burnt." What honest 
man of the world would answer so ? None of you. None of the 
people of the United States, I am sure. That would be the damned 
maxim of the Pharisees of old, who thanked God that they were not 
as others were. Our Saviour was not content to go himself trMd- 
h>g in the hall of the temple, but he had driven out those who were 
treading there. Now, what the duty of an individual is in respect to 
the laws of his country, the same duty has a nation, in respect to in- 
ternational law. This duty has no other limit, but only the power 
to fulfil it. Of course, it cannot be expected that the Rf>pabiic of 
St. Marino, or the Prince of Morocco, should stop the Czar of Russia 
in his ambitious annoyance. It was ridiculous when the Prince of 
Modena refused to recognize the government of Louis Philippe — but 
" to whom much is given, will much be expected from him," says 
the Lord. And every condition has not only its rights, but also its 
own desires, and any which is in the condition to be a power on 
eartli has the duty to consider himself as a part of the executive 
power of mankind, called to maintain the law of nations. Woe, a 
thousand-fold woe to humanity, should there nobody on earth be to 
maintain the laws of humanity. Woe, a thousand-fold woe to humaa- 
i{y, should even those who are as mighty as they are free, not feel in* 
tereated in the maintenance of the laws of mankind— becanae they are 
lawa-rbut only in so far as some scanty money interests would desfra 
it. Woo to humanity, if every despot of the world may dare to trample 
domi the laws of bamanity, axvi no /ree nation ariaea lo maka r^ 
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speeted those laws. People of the United States, hnnnmity expects 
tnat your glorious republic will prove to the world, that republics 
are founded on virtue — it expects to see yon the guardians of the 
laws of humanity. Well, I will come to the last possible objection* 
I may be told, " You are right in your principles, your cause is just, 
and you have our sympathy ; but after all we cannot go to war for 
your country ; we cannot furnish you with armies and fleets ; we 
cannot fight your battle for yon." There is the rub. Who can 
exactly tell what would have been the issue of your own struggle 
for independence, though your country was in a far happier geograph- 
ical position than we poor Hungarians, should France have given 
such an answer to your forefathers in 1778 and 1781, insteiul of 
•ending to your aid a fleet of thirty-eight men of war, and auxiliary 
troops, and 24,000 muskets, and a loan of nineteen milliops. And 
what is far more than all this, does it not show that France resolved 
with all its power to espouse the cause of your independence 7 Bat, 
perhaps, I will be told that France did this not out of love of free- 
dom, Dut out of hatred against England. Well, let it be ; but let 
me also ask, shall the cause of olden times-^atred-*be more effi- 
cient in the destinies of mankind than love of freedom, principles of 
instice, and laws of humanity ? Perhaps I will be told that Europe 
Is so &r fVom America. But let me ask is America in the days of 
•team navi^tion more distant from Europe to-day than France was 
from Amenca seventy-three years ago ? However, I most solemnly 
declare that it is not my intention to rely literally upon this example. 
It is not my wish to entangle the United States in war, or to engage 
your great people to send out armies and fleets to restore Hungaiy 
to its sovereign independence. Not at all, gentlemen ; I most sol- 
emnly declare that I never entertained such expectations, such 
hopes, and heie I come to the practical point 

The principle of evil in Europe is the enervating spirit of Russian 
absolutism. It is upon this rests the daring boldness of every petty 
tyrant to trample upon oppressed nations, and to crush down liberty. 
To this Moloch of ambition has fallen a victim mv poor native land. 
It is this with which Montalembert threatens the French republicans. 
It is Russian intervention in Hungary which governed French inter- 
vention in Rome, and gave the temerity to German tyrants to crush 
down all the endeavore for freedom and unity in Grermany. The 
despots of the European continent are leagued against the freedom 
of the world. That is a matter of fact. The second matter of fact 
is that the European continent is on the eve of a new revolution. It 
is not necessary to be initiated in the secret preparations of the 
European democracy to be aware of that approaching contingency. 
It is pointed out by the French Constitution Itself, prescribing a new 
Presidential election for the next spring. Now, snppoae Uiat the 
ambition of Louis Napoleon, enconraged by Riiaflian secret aid, 
%waju this tUne, (whicJi I •carcely beusve,) aod •vppoae tbalthiis 
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will be a jpeac yfn\ aolotion, sach as would make contented the 
iriends of Republican France, of course the first act of the new 
French P -esident must be, at least, to recall the French troops from 
Rome. Nobody can doubt that a revolution will follow, if not pre- 
cede, this recall in Italy. Or if there is no peaceful solution in 
France, but a revolution, then every roan knows that whenever the 
heart of France boils up, the pulsation is felt throughout Europe, and 
oppressed nations once more rise, and Russia again interferes. Now 
I humbly ask, with the view of these circumstances before my eyes, 
can it be convenient to such a great power as this Republic, to await 
the very outbreak and then only to discuss and decide what direction 
you will be willing to take in your foreign policy ? It may come again, 
as under the last President, at a late hour, agents to see how matters 
stood in Hungary. Russian interference and treason achieved what 
the sacrilegious Hapsburg dynasty failed to achieve. You know the 
old words, ** while Rome debated, Byzantium fell." So I respect- 
fully entreat the people of the United States, in time, to express its 
will as to what course it wishes to be pursued by its National Gov- 
ernment in the case of the approaching events I have mentioned. 
And I most confidently hope that there is only one course possible, 
consistent with the above recorded principles. If you acknowled^ 
the right of every nation to alter its institutions and government — if 
you acknowledge the interference of foreign powers in that sovereign 
right to be a violation of the law of nations, as you really do — if you 
are forbidden to remain indifferent to this violation of international 
law, as your President openly professes that you are, then there is 
DO other course nossible than not to interfere m that sovereign right 
of nations, but also not to admit whatever other powers to interfere. 
But you will, perhaps, object me that is so much as to go to war. I 
answer, no — ^tnat is so much as to prevent war. What is wanted to 
that effect 7 It is wanted, that being aware of the precarious condi- 
tion of Europe, your National Government should so soon as possible 
send instructions to your Minister at London, to declare to the Eng- 
lish Government that the United States, acknowledging the sovereign 
right of every nation to dispose of its own domestic concerns, have 
resolved not to interfere, but also not let to interfere whatever for- 
eign power with this sovereign right, in order to repress the spirit of 
freedom in any country. Consequently, to invite the Cabinet of St. 
James to unite with the United Sutes in this policy, and to declare 
that the United States are resolved to act conjointly with England in 
that decision in the case of that approaching crisis on the European 
continent, which is impossible not to foresee. If the citizens or the 
United States, instead of honoring me with the offers of their hospi- 
tality, would be pleased to express this their will, by passing conve- 
nient resolutions, and ratifying them to their National Government-— 
if the people by all constitutional means — ^if the independent press 
woold hasten to express the public opinkm in a similar Bense*-if in 
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eonaeqnence of this, the National Government woald inatrnct its 
Minister in England accordingly, and by a convenient communica- 
tion to the Congress, give so as it is wont to do, publicity to this his 
step, I am entirely sure that you would find the people of Great 
Britain heartily joining this direction of policy, — nobody in the world 
could feel especially offended by it, and no existing relation would be 
broken or injured, and still the interference of Russia in the restora- 
tion of Hungary to its independence (formally declared in 1849) pre- 
vented — ^Russian arrogance and preponderance checked, and the op- 
pressed nations of Europe soon become free. There may be some 
over-anxious men who perhaps would say, " But if such a declara- 
tion of your Government will not be respected, and Russia still doea 
interfere, then you would be obliged by this previous declaration to 
go to war, and you don't desire to have a war." That objection 
seemed to me like as if somebodv would say, '* If the vault of Heaven 
breaks down what will we do ? My answer is, " But it will not 
break down," even so I answer — but your declaration will be re- 
spected — Russia will not interfere — ^you will have no occasion for 
war, you will have prevented war. Be sure Russia would twice, 
thrice consider to provoke against itself, besides the roused fury of 
nations — ^besides the legions of Republican France, also the English 
Leopard and the star surrounded Eagle of America. Please to con- 
sider the fact that you, united to England, have made already such a 
declaration, not to admit any interference of the European absolutis- 
tical powers, into the aflfairs of the formerly Spanish Colonies of 
America, and has this declaration brought you to a war? Quite 
the contrary; it has prevented war — so it would be in our case 
also. 

Let me therefore most humbly entreat yon, gentlemen — ^let me 
entreat you on this occasion bv the means of publicity — the people 
of the United States to be pleased to give such practical direction 
to its generous sympathy for Hungary, as to arrange meetings and 
pass such resolutions here and there, and in every possible place of 
this great Union, as I took the liberty to mention above. Why not 
do so ? I beg leave to reiterate what I had the honor to say yester^ 
day to a Committee of Baltimore. Suppose there should in Cuba a 
revolution occur, a revolution from the inhabitants of Cuba them- 
selves, and whatever European power would send down a fleet to 
support Spain against this revolution, would you admit this foreign 
intervention in a foreign country ? I am confident there is not' one 
in the United States who would not oppose this intervention. Then 
what is the diflerence between this supposed case and the case of 
Hungary ? Is there a difference in principle ? No. Then what ? 
The difference is that Cuba is at six days* distance from New York, 
and the port of Hungary (Fiume) at eighteen days' distance. That 
is all : and who would affirm that the policy of such a great, free 
&nd glorious nation as the United States shall be regulated by hoorp 
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and not hf principles. Allow me to remark tfiat Aere la Itn fni- 
mense tmth m that which the French legation in the United Scatea 
expretised to your Government, in an able note of 27th October peat, 
which I beg leave to qoote : ** America is closely conneeled wilh. 
Europe, being only separated from the latter by a diatanoe aoaroely 
exceeding eight days jonniey, by one of the most important of 
ffeneral interests-^ne interest of commerce. The nations of Amer 
lea and Europe are at this day so dependent upon one another, tha 
the effects of any event, prosperous or otherwise, happening on one 
side of the Atlantic, are immediately felt on the other side. The r^ 
enk of this community of interests, commercial, political and moral, 
between Europe and America— of this frequency and rapidity of in- 
tercourse between them, is that it becomes as difficult to point ont 
the geographical degree where American policy shall terminate and 
European policy begin, as it is to trace out the line where Amerieaa 
commerce begins and European commerce terminates. Where may 
be said to begin or terminate the ideas which are In the ascendant in 
Europe and in America." The second measure which I beg leave 
to mention has reference to commercial interest There has, in lat* 
ter times, a doctrine stolen into the code of international law whidi 
is even as contrary to the commercial interests of nations as to their 
independence. The pettiest despot of the world has the faculty lo 
exclude your commerce from whatever port it pleases to do so. He 
has only to arrange a blockade, and your commerce is shut out ; or 
if down-trodden Venice, bleeding Lombardy, or my down-oppressed 
but resolute Hnngrary, rises to shake off the Austrian tyrant's yoke^ 
as surely they will, that tyrant believes to have the right from the 
very moment to exclude your commerce with the risen nations. 

Now, this is an absurdity— a tyrannical invention of tyrants violaF 
ting your interest — ^your own sovereign independence. The United 
States have not always regarded things from this point of view. I 
find in a note of Mr. Everett, Minister of the United States in Spain* 
dated, '^ Madrid, Jan. 20, 1826," these words : *< In the war between 
Spain and the Spanish American colonies the United States have 
' freely granted to both parties the hospitalities of their ports and ter- 
ritory, and have allowed the agents of both to procnre within their 
jurisdiction, in the way of lawful trade, any supplies which suited 
their convenience." Now, gentlemen, this is the principle which 
humanity expects, for vour own and for mankind's benefit to see 
maintained by you, and not yonder fatal course, which admits to 
tyrants to draw from your country whatever supply of oppression 
against their nations, but forbids to nations to buy the means of de- 
fence. That was not the principle of your Washington; when he 
speaks of harmony, of friendly intercourse and of peace, he alwajra 
takes care to speak of nations and not of government^— still leas of 
tyrants who subdue nations by foreign arms. The sacred word of 
aation, with all iu natural rights, ahonld, at letat, of ycMir polltieil 
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dielioDary, not to be blotted oat ; and vet I am sorry to see tfaat the 
word nation is replaced by the word government. Gentlemen^ I 
humbly wish that public opinion of tbe people of the United States, 
conscious of its own rights, should highly and resolutely declare 
that the people of the United States will carry on trade and continue 
its commercial intercourse with whatever nation, be that nation in 
revolution against its oppressors or not ; and that the people of the 
United States express, with confidence from its Government, to pro- 
vide for the protection of your trade. I am confident that your Na« 
tional Government, seeing public opinion so pronounced, will judge 
it convenient to augment your naval forces in the Mediterranean ; 
and to look for some such station for it which would not force the 
Navy of Republican America to such abrogations toward tyrants, 
which cannot be consistent with Republican principles or Repub- 
lican dignity, only because the king so-so, be he even the cursed 
King of Naples, grants you the favor of an anchoring-place for 
the naval forces of your Republic. I believe your glorious countiy 
should everywhere freely unfurl the star-spangled ^ner of liberty 
with all its congenial principles, and not make itself dependent in 
whatever respect or the glorious smiles of tlie Kings Borabaste 
Compagne. 

The third object of my humble wishes, gentlemen, is the recogni- 
tion of the independence of Hungary. Your glorious Declaration 
of Independence proclaims the right of every nution to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which tlie laws of nature and nature's God entitle them. The po- 
lidcal existence of your fflorious republic is founded upon this prin- 
ciple, upon this right. My nation stands upon the same ground, and 
there is a striking resemblance between your cause and that of my 
country. On the 4th July, 1776, John Adams spoke such in your 
Congress, " Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I am for this 
declaration. It is true in the beginning we aimed not at independence, 
but * there's a divinity which shapes our ends.' " These whole words 
were present to my mind on the 14th of April, 1849, when I moved 
the Declaration of Independence in the National Assembly of Hun- 
gary. Our condition was the same, and if there be any difference I 
dare say it is in favor of ourselves. Your country was before this 
declaration not a self-consisting, independent slate. Hungary was. 
Through the lapse of a thousand years, through every vicissitude 
of this long period, while nations vanished and empires fell, tlie self- 
consisting independence of Hungary was never disputed but recog^ 
nized by all powers of the earth, sanctioned by treaties made with the 
Hapsburg Dynasty, when this dynasty, by the free will of my nation, 
and by a bilateral part was invested with the kingly crown of Hun- 
gary. £ven more, this independence of king was acknowledged to 
make a part of the international law of Europe, and was guaranteed 
not only by the foreign European govermnenta, such as Great Bnuiii« 
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but also by aevenl of tbose, when yet oonstitatknifd states, which 
belonged formerly to the German, and, after its dissolution, to the 
Anstrian Empire. This independent condition of Hungary is clearly 
defined io ooe of our fundamental laws of 1791, in these words: 
** Hungary is a free and independent kinsdom, having its own self- 
consistent existence and constitution, and not subject to any other 
nation or country in the world." This, therefore, was our ancient 
right We were not dependent from, nor a part of, the Austrian 
Empire, as your country was dependent from England. It was clearly 
defined that we were to Austria nothing but good neighborhood, and 
the only tie between us and Austria was, that we elected, to be our 
kings, the same dynasty which were also the sovereigns of Austria, 
and occupied the same line of hereditarv succession of our kings ; 
but by accepting this our forefathers, with the consent of the kinv, 
again declared that though she accepts the dynasty to be our hered- 
itary kings, all the other franchises, rights end laws of the nation 
thall remain in full power and intact ; and our countiy shall be gov- 
erned like other dominions of that dynasty, but according to our con- 
atitulionally established authorities. We would not belong to the 
Austrian Empire, because that empire did not exist while Hungary 
did already nearly two years exist, and exist some two hundredaiid 
eighty years under the government of that Ilapsburgian dynasty. 
The Austrian Empire, as you know, was only established in 180Q, 
when the Rhenish Confederacy of Napoleon struck the death-blow 
to the German Empire, of wmch Francis 11. of Austria, was not 
hereditary, but elected Emperor. That Hungary had belonged to the 
Gernun Empire, that is a thinff which no man in the world ever im- 
agined yet. It is only now wnen the Hapsburgian tyrant professes 
the intention to melt Hungary into the German Confederation ; but 
you know this intention to be in so striking opposition to the European 
public law, that England and France solemnly protested against this 
utention which is not carried out even to-day. The Grerman Empire 
having died, its late Eniperor Francis, also King of Hungary, has 
established the Austrian Empire in 1806, but even in that fundamen- 
tal charter of the new established Austrian Empire, he solemnly do* 
clared that Hungary and its annexed provinces are not intended, 
and will not make a part of the Anstrian Empire. Subsequently 
we entered with this empire into the German Confederation of 1805, 
but Hungary, as well as Lombardy and Venice, not making part of 
the Austrian Empire, remained again separated, and were not entered 
into the confederacy. The laws which I succeeded to carry in 1848, 
did, of course, nothing alter in that old chartered condition of Hun- 
gary. We transformed the peasantry into freeholders, free proprie- 
tors, abolished feudal incumbrances. We replaced the political 
privileges of aristocracy by the common liberty of the whole people ; 
save fwlitical representation to the people for the legislature ; trans* 
formed onr municipal corporations into democratic corporationa ; in- 
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troduced equality in rights and daties, and before the law, for the 
whole people, aboliahed the immunity of taxation of the nobility, se- 
cured equal religious liberty to all, secured liberty of the press and 
of association, provided for public gratuitous instruction for the whole 
people, of every confession and of whatever tongue ; but not injur- 
ing, in any way, the rights of the King. We replacMJ our own 
aristocratical constitution by a democratic constitution founded upon 
nearly universal suffrage of the whole people — of whatever religion, 
of whatever tongue. All these were, as you see, internal reforms 
which did in no way interfere with our allegiance to the King, and 
were carried lawfully in peaceful legislation, with the sanction of 
the King. 

Besides this, there was one other thing which was carried. We 
were formerly governed by a Board of Council, which had the ex- 

Sress duty to govern according to sure laws, and be responsible for 
oing so ; but we saw by long experience that this responsibility is 
an empty sound, because a corporation cannot really be responsible ; 
and here was the reason why the absolutistical tendency of the 
dynasty succeeded to encroach upon our liberty. So we replaced 
the Board of Council by Ministers ; the empty responsibility of a 
Board by the individual responsibility of men — and the King consent- 
ed to it. I myself was named by him Minister of the Treasury. 
That is all. But precisely here was the rub. The tyrant could not 
bear the idea that I would not give to his ambitionary disposal the 
life-sweat of my people ; he was not contented with 9l»600,000 loans 
which we generously appropriated to him yearly. He would have his 
hands in our pockets, and he could not bear the idea that he shall 
never more be at liberty to dispose without any control of our brave 
army, and to crush the spirit of freedom in the world. Therefore, 
he resorted to the most outrageous conspiracy, and attacked us by 
arms, and by a false report of a victory which never was won, issued 
a proclamation declaring that Hungary shall not more exist — ^that its 
Independence, its Constitution, its very existence is abolished, and it 
shall be melted, like a farm or fold, into the Austrian Empire. To 
this we answered, " Thou shalt not exist, tyrant, but we will ;" and 
we banished him, and issued the Declaration of our Independence. So 
you see, gentlemen, that tliere is a very great difference between 
yours and ours — ^it is in our favor. There is another similar differ- 
ence ; yon declared your independence when it was yet very doubt- 
ful if yon would be successful. We declared ours when we, in 
legitimate defence, were already victorious ; when we bad beaten our 
enemies, and so proved, before our declaration, that we had strength 
atio power enongh to become one of the independent powers on earth. 
One thing more ; our Declaration of Independence^was not only voted 
unanimously in our Congress, bat every coanty, every municipality,has 
solemnly declared its consent and adherence to it ; so it became not 
the sappoiod, but by the whole realm posidvelv, and sanctio ne d by 

18* 27 
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the fimdanieiital lawv of Hunfarj. And lo it is even now. Thet 
happened since nothing contrary to this declaration on die part of the 
aation. No contrary law, no declaration issued. Onlv one thing 
happened^-a foreign power, Russia, came with his armed bondsmen, 
and, aided by treason, oveithrew ns for a while. Now, I pdt the 
question, before God and humanity, to you, free, sovereign people of 
America, can this riolation of international law abolish the legitimate 
character of our Declaration of Independence 7 If not, then, here I 
take my ground, because I am in this very Declaration of Independ- 
ence, entrusted with the charge of GoverncNr of my fatherland. I 
have sworn, before Grod and my nation, to endeavor to maintain and 
secure this act of independence. And so may God the Almighty 
help me as I will — ^I will, until my nation is again in the condition to 
dispose of its government, which I confidently trust—yea more, I 
know, will be a Republican. And then I retire to the humble con- 
dition of my former private life, equalling in one thing, at least, your 
Washington, not in merits, but in honesty — that is the only ambition 
of mv lite. Amen. So my third humble wi^h is that the people of 
the United States would be pleased, by all constitutional means of 
its wonted public life, to declare tliat, acknowledging the legitimate 
character of the Declaration of Independence of Hungary, it is 
anxious to greet Hungary among the independent powers of the earth, 
and invite the Government of the United States to recognize this 
mdependence at the earliest convenient time. That is all. Let me 
see the principle announced ; the rest may well be left to the wisdom 
of your Government, with some confidence in my own respectful 
discretion also. And so, gentlemen, I have respectfully stated what 
are my humble requests to the sovereign people of this counyy, in 
its public and political capacity. It is that the people of the United 
States may be pleased, by all constitutional means, to dedar^^ 
Firnt. that, feeling interested in the maintenance of the laws of nations 
•cisnowledging the sovereign right of every people to &poee of its 
own domestic concerns to he one of these laws, and the interference 
with this sovereign right to be a violation of these laws of nations, 
the people of the United States — resolved to respect and make le- 
•pected these public laws— declares the Russian past intervention in 
Hungary to be a viohitk>n of these laws, which, if reiterated, would 
be a new revolution, and would not be regarded indifierently by the 
people of the United States— that you, therefore, invite yoor Govern- 
ment to act accordingly, and so invite Great Britain to nnita with the 
United States in this policy. 

Seeond, that the people of the United States is resolved to BDain- 
tain ita lisht of commercial intercourse with the natioiis of £arap% 
whether they be in a state of rev^utk>n afj^hiat their Govemmeotn 
or ootr-and that with the view of approaching aoeiiea on the rnrtj 
t of Europe, the people invites the Goverament to teke appropn- 
amw far the profeMtitfi ef the tade of tlw pa^m th» 
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Ifediterraneao, and third, that the people of the United States pio> 
Doance its opinion in respect to the question of independence of Han- 
gary, so as I had the honor to state. I hope nobody can reproach 
me to have done by this anything inconsistent with the high regards 
whicM owe to the United States, or not appropriate to my capacity. 
I would regard it as a very judicious and bene6cial thing, it those 
generous men who sympathize with the cause of Hungary, would 
form committees through the different parts of the United Sutes, 
■ with the purpose to occasion appropriate meetings, to pass such reso- 
lutions as I had the honor humbly to suggest. So much for the 
generous people of the United States, in its public and political ca« 
pacity. And if that sympathy which I have the honor to meet with 
u the United States is really intended to become beneficial to the 
cause of my poor native land, then there is one humble wish more 
which I anxiously entertain. But this is a private business ; it is a 
respectful appeal to the generous feelings of individuals. Gentle- 
men, I would rather starve than rely, for myself and family, on for- 
eign aid ; but, for my country's freedom, I would not be ashamed to 
go a begging from door to door. Gentlemen, I mean financial aid ; 
money to assist the cause of freedom and independence of Hungary. 
I took the advice of some kind friends, if it be lawful to express such 
an humble request, because I feel the honorable duty neither to offend 
nor to e^e your laws. I am told it is lawful. There are two 
means to see tnis, my humble wish, accomplished. The first is from 
spontaneous subscription, to put the offerings of kind friends at mj 
disposal, for the benefit of my country's cause. The second is a 
loan. As to this loan, that is a business of a more private nature, 
which, to be carried on in an appropriate way, requires private con- 
sultation in a more close circle. So here I only mention that if 
there are such eenerous men who are willing to enter into the idea, 
provided it will be arranged in an acceptable way, I would most 
oambly entreat them to enter into a private communication about 
the subject with me ; and secondly, I express my conviction that 
even this matter of loan could be efficiently promoted by the other 
measure of free, gratuitous subscriptions, which would afford me the 
means necessary for the practical initiation of the loan itself. Now. 
as to these subscriptions. The idea was brought home to my mind 
in a plam but very generous letter which I ha(f the honor to receivey 
and which I beg to read. It is as follows : — 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Friday, Nov. 14, 1861. 
M. Louis Kotsimi, GoTenior of Hungary— Sir : I have authorized 
the office of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, in New York, 
to hand yon drafts on me for one thoosaod dollara 

Bespecifollj yours, W. SMEAD. 

I heg leave here publicly to return my most humble thanks to the 
gentleman for hia ample aid, aai the delicate manner in ¥fi»ek ha 
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ofibred it; and it came to my mind that where one single indindoal 
is ready to make such sacrifices to my country's cause, there may 
perhaps be many who would give their small share to it, if they 
were only apprised that it will be thankfully accepted, however 
small it may be. 

And it came to my mind then that drops of millions make an ocean, 
and the United States number many millions of inhabitants, all at- 
tached with warm feelings to the principles of liberty, agglomerated 
by single dollars, is even so many millions of dollars, as if it were 
one single draft, to me yet more precious, because it would practi- 
cally show the sympathy of the people at large. I will consider it 
highly beneficial should I be so happy to see that generous men 
would form Committees throughout the United States, to raise out 
of the free ofierinc^s of the people some material aid to assist the 
second course of n'eedom and independence of Hungary. It is a 
delicate matter, gentlemen, for me to speak so. It is, perhaps, one 
of the greatest sacrifices to my country that I do so. But I love my 
country. And readily will I undergo even tliis torturing humiliatian 
for her sake. Would I were so happy as your Washington was, 
when for your glorious country *s sake, in the hours of your need, 
he also called for money in France. Sir, I have done. Conscious 
of no personal merit, I came to your shores a poor, persecuted ex- 
ile, but you poured upon me the triumph of a welcome such as the 
world has never yet seen, and why ? Because you took me 
for the representative of that principle of liberty which God has 
destined to be the common benefit of humanity ; and it is a glorious 
sifrht to see a mighty, free, powerful people, come forth to greet 
with such a welcome the principle of freedom, even in a poor, per- 
secuted, penniless exile. Be blessed for it Your generous aeed 
will be recorded through all posterity ; and, as even now, millions 
of Europe's oppressed victims will raise their thanksffiving to God 
for the ray of hope which you by this, your act, have £n>wn on the 
dark ni^t of their fate ; even so, through all posterity, oppressed 
men lodr to your memory as a token of God that there is nope for 
freedom on earth, because there is a people like you to he\ itt wordi 
and to support its cause. 
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Gevtlemer : Rising respectfully to return my most warm thanks 
for the honor of the toast, and the high benefit of the sympathy man- 
ifested by this solemn demonstration, it is with mingled feelings of 
joy and fear that I address you, gentlemen ! 

I address you with joy, because, conscious of the immensity of the 
power which yon wield, it is natural to feel some awe in addressing 
those in whose hands the success or the failure of our hopes ii 
placed ; still I equally know that, in your hands, gentlemen, the in 
dependent Republican Press is a weapon, but a weapon to defeni 
truth and justice, and not to offend ; it is no screen to hide, no snui 
fera to extinguish the light, but a torch lit at the fire of immortality, 
a spark of which is slistenin^ in every man's soul, to prove its divine 
origin ; a torch which yon wield loftily and high to spread light with 
it to the most lonely regions of humanity. 

And as the cauhe of my country is the cause of justice and truth ; 
as it has in no respect to fear light, but rather wants nothing but light 
to see secured to ; : the support and protection of every friend of free- 
dom, of every noble-minded man, these are the reasons why I address 
you with joy, gentlemen. 

The more with joy, because, though it is sorrowful to see that ill- 
wilted misrepresentations or secret Austrian intrigues, distorting plain, 
open history to a tissue of falsehood and lies, know how to find their 
way even to a small, insignificant part of the American press, still I 
am proud and happy to see that the immense majority of the Ameri- 
can press not only proved inaccessible to these venomous intrigues, 
but conscious of the noble vocation of an Independent Press, and 
yielding to the generous inclination of Freemen, of protecting truth 
and justice against the dark plots of tynuny, has, without any inter- 
ference on my part, come forth to protect the sacred cause of Hun- 

The Independent Press of this great Republic hits in this very 
ease also proved to the worid that even against the miaehieroin poiv- 
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er of calamnies the most efficient protection is the Freedom of tho 
Press, and not preventive measures, condemning human ioiellect to 
etenial minority. 

I address you, gentlemen, the more with joy, because, through yon 
I have the invaluable benefit to address the whole university of the 
great, giorioas and free people of the United States. 

That is a spreat word, gentlemen, and yet is literally true. 

While eighty years ago immortal Franklin's own press was almost 
the only one in the Cdonies ; now there are over three thousand 
new^apera in the United States, having a circulation of five millions 
of copies, and amounting in their yearly circulation to the prodigious 
number of nearly four and a half hundred millions ; every frown 
man in the Union reads on the average two newspapere a week, and 
one hundred and five copies a year ; nearly eighteen copies fall, in 
. the proportion to the population, to every human being in the Union, 
man, woman, and child. 

[ am told that the journals of New York State alone exceed in 
number those of all the rest of the world beyond your great Union, 
and the circulation of the newspapers of this City alone neariy ex- 
ceeds those of the whole Empire of Great Britain. 

But there is yet one particularly remarkable fact which I cannot 
forbear to mention, gentlemen. 

I boldly declare that beyond the United States there exists scarce 
ly a practical Freedom of the Press : at least in Europe, not except, 
perhaps, Norway, of whose condition in that respect I am not quite 
aware. You know, gentlemen, how the press is fettered throughout 
the European Continent, even for the present, in France itself, whose 
great nation, by a strange fate, sees under a nominal Republican but 
centralized Government, all the glorious fruits of their great and vie* 
tonous Revolutions wasting between the blasting fingera of central- 
ixed administrative and legislative omnipotence. You know how the 
Independent Press of France is murdered by imprisonment of their 
Editore and by fees : you know how the present Crovemment of 
France feels unable to bear the force of public opinion— «o muqh 
that in the French Republic the very legitimate shout of 

«<VlT«IaRe|robUqiM» 

has almost become a crime. This very circumstance is sufficient te 
prove that in that glorious land, where the warm and noble heart of 
the French nation throbs with self-confidence and noble pride, a new 
Revolution is an unavoidable necessity. It is a mournful view which 
the great French nation now nresents, but it is also an efficient warn- 
ing agntinst the propensities oi centralization, inconsistent with free* 
dwia, because inconsistent with aelf^goivemment, and it is also e 
source of hope for the European continent, because we know that 
things In France cannot enduie thus ae thep am ; we kopw tbet fee 
Nqwi» « t^M fiepaUie ie e QegesM^f Ik Faiice»«i4 
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alM that whoever be the men, who in the approaching crisis will b« 
honored by the confidence of the PVench nation, be will, he must be 
iaithfal to that great principle of Fraternity towards the other na* 
lions, which being announced by the French Constitution to the 
world, raised such encouraging, bat bitterly disappointed expectationa 
through Europe's oppressed Continent. 

But it is chiefly, almost only Great Britain in Europe which boasts 
to have a free press, and to be sure during my brief stay in England, 
1 joyfully saw that really there is a freedom to print, almost an un- 
limited one, so far that 1 saw printed advertisements spread at every 
corner, and signed by the publishers, stating t^t Queen Victoria is 
no lawful Queen — that she ought to be sent to the Tower, and all 
those who rule ou^ht to be hanged. Men laughed, and nobody 
cared about the foolish extravagancy. 

And yet [ dare say, and I hope the generous people of Great 
Br tain will not feel ofrended at my stating the fact, that there is no 
prac«.. '^ freedom of the press. 

The ii«*<H)om of the press, to be a practical one, must be a com- 
mon benetn to all— else it is no freedom, but a privilege. It is want* 
ing two ingredients— freedom of printing and freedom of reading. 
Now there is no freedom of reading there, because there is no possi- 
bility for the people at large to do so ; because the circulation of 
newspapers, the mdispensable moral fcKx) of human intellect, is by a 
heavy tazati<Mi, cliecked. The press is a source of public revenue, 
and by the mcnmbrance of stamp and paper dutia^, made almost in* 
accessible to the poor. Hence it is that the newspapers in the 
United States are only one tenth, and in some cases one twentieth 
the price of English or French papers, and hence, again, is the im* 
difference in their circulation. In the United States several 



of the daily papers everv morning reach from thirty to forty thousand 
leaders, whereas The London Times is considered to be a oMmstef 
power, because it has a circulation of from twenty-five to thirtv 
thousand copies, of which, I was told daring my stay in England, 
that the good, generous sense of the people has abated some six 
thousand copies, in consequence of its foul hostility to the joat tad 
aacred cause of Hungary. 

Such being the condition of your press, ^fentlemen, it must of 
eourse be a nigh source of joyfal gratification to me to have the 
honor to addresa you, gentlemen ; oecanse in addressing yoa, I 
really address the whole people of the United States— not only a 
whole people, but a whole intelligent people, gentlemen. 

That is the highest praise which can upon a people be beatowe^ 
Md yet k BO praise it is the acknowledgment of a real faet The 
ymry immensity of the cireulatioa of vour jouinala piovea it to be ap 
•-^beeauae thia immenae circulatkm la not only due to that tontfdVir 
HomI right of yours to apeak and nrint freely your opinions; il hi 
not enly duo to the cheap price which makea your prna a conunon 
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benefit to all, and not a privilege to the rich — ^but it is chiefljr dae to 
the uniTersality of public instruction which enables every citizen to 
read. It is a glorious thing to know that in this flourishing young 
city alone, where streets of splendid buildings proudly stand, where 
a few years ago the river spread its waves or the plough uUed, nearly 
one hundred thousand children receive public education annually. 

Do you know, gentlemen, where I consider the most glorious 
monument of your country 1 — ^if it be so as I have read it once — it is 
that fact, that when in the steps of your wandering squatters your 
engineers go on to draw geometrical lines, even in the territories 
where the sound of a human step never yet has mixed with the mur- 
murs bv which virginal nature is adoring the Lord ; in every place 
marked to become a township, on every sixteenth square you place a 
modest wooden pole, with the glorious mark, 

"POPULAR EDUCATION STOCK." 

This is your proudest monument. 

However, be this really the case or not, in every case, in my 
opinion, it is not your geographical situation, not your material 
power, not the bold, enterprising spirit of your people which I con- 
sider to be the chief guarantee of your country's future, but the 
aniversality of education ; because an intelligent people never can 
consent not to be free. You will be always willing to be free, 
and yon are great and powerful enough to be so good as your will. 

My humble prayers to benefit my country's cause, I must so ad- 
dress to the public opinion of the whole intelligent people of the 
United States. You are the mighty engineers of tnis sovereign 
power, upon which rest my country's hopes — it must be, therefore, 
highly gratifying to me, to see not isolated men, but the powerful 
complete of the great word " Prkss," granting me this important 
manifestation of generous sentiments and of sympathy. Still I 
address you with &ar, gentlemen, because you are aware that since 
my arrival here, I had the great honor and^valuable benefit to see 
my whole time agreeably occupied by the reception of the most 
noble manifestations of public sympathy, so much that it became en- 
tirely impossible for me to be thus prepared to address you, gentle- 
men, in a language which I but very imperfectly speak — as the 
great importance of this occasion would have required, and my high 
regards for yourselves had pointed ont as a duty to me. 

However, I hope you will take this very circumstance for a mo- 
tive of excuse. You will generously consider that whenever and 
wherever I publicly speak, it is always chiefly spoken to the press ; 
and lowering your expeetatk>ns to tlie hnmility of my abilities, and 
to the level of the principal difficulties of my situation, you will fed 
Inclined to some kind indulgence for me, weie it only ont of brochp 
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eriy generodty for one of your profesaioDal coUeagaes, as I profess 
to 06 one. 

Yes, gentlemen, it is a proud recollection of my life that I com- 
menced my public career in the humble capacity of a joumhlist. 
And in that respect, I may, perhaps, be somewhat entitled to your 
brotherly indulgence, as you, in the happy condition which the in- 
stitutions of your country insures to you, can have not even an idea 
of the tortures of a journalist who has to write with fettered hands, 
and who is more than fettered by an Austrian arbitrary preventive 
Censorship. Yon have no idea what a torture it is to sit down to 
your writing-desk, the breast full of the necessity of the moment, 
the heart full of the righteous feelings, the mind full of convictions 
and of principles— and all this warm^ by the lively fire of a patriot's 
heart — and to see before your eyes the scissors of the Censor ready 
to fJEiU upon your head, like the sword of Damocles, lopping your 
ideas, maiming your arguments, murdering your thoughts ; and his 
pencil before your eyes, ready to blot out, with a single draft, the 
work of your laborious days and of your sleepless nights ; and to 
know that the people will judge you, not by what you have felt, 
thought, or written, but by what the Censor wills ; to know that the 
ground upon which yon stand is not a ground known to you, be- 
cause limited by rules, but an unknown slippery ground, the limits 
of which lie but within the arbitrary pleasure of your Censor — 
doomed by profession to be stupid, and a coward, and a fool ; — ^to 
know all this, and yet not to curse vour destiny — not to deny that 
you know how to read and to write, but to go on, day by day, in the 
torturing work of Sysiphus. Oh ! it is the greatest sacrifice which 
an intelligent man can' make to fatherland and humanity. 

And this is the present condition of the Press, not in Hungary 
only, but in all countries cursed by Austrian rule. Our past revo- 
lution gave freedom to the Press, not only to my fatherland, but by 
indirect influence also to Vienna, Prague, Lemberg ; in a word, to 
the whole empire of Austria. This very circumstance must be 
sufficient to insure your sympathy to my country's cause ; as on the 
contrary, the very circumstance that the victory of the Hapsburgiao 
dynasty, achieved by treason and Russian arms, was a watchword 
to oppress the Press in Hungary, in Austria, in Italy, in Germany-^ 
nay, throughout the European Continent. The contemplation that 
the freedom of the Press on the European Continent is inconsistent 
with the preponderarce of Russia, and the very existence of the 
Austrian dvnasty, this sworn enemy of freedom and of every liberal 
thought— this very circumstance must be sufficient to insure your 
generous support, to sweep awav those tyrants and to raise liberty 
where now foul oppression proudly rules. 

Gentlemen, a considerable time ago there appeared in certain 
New York papers a systematic compoiud of the most foul calumnies, 
falsehood and misrepieseDtatioDs about the Hungarian cause, going 
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80 lur M, with WMxanipted affWmteiy, to state that we rtf nw te d fat 
oppression, while it was the cursea Austrian dynasty whidi stood 
forth for liberty. Now there is a degree of effrontery, the temerity 
of which becomes astonishing even to me, who, having seen the 
unexampled treachery of the house of Aastria, became familiar with 
the old Roman maxim, " nil admirari^^ through my tempestHosaed 
life. We may be misrepresented, scorned, jeered, charged with 
faults ; our martyrs, the blood of whom cries for revenge, may be 
laughed at as fools ; and even heroes, commanding the veneration of 
hiatory, may be represented as Don Quixotes, of tragi-comedy ;— all 
this 1 could, if not bear, at least conceive. I have seen stiange spe- 
cimens of the aberrations of the human mind ; but that, in the midst 
of the most mournful sufferings, not even the honor of an unfortunate 
nation should be sacred to some men, who enjoy the benefit of free 
institutions and piofess to be Republicans — that is too much ! it is 
a sorrowful page m mankind's history. 

You cannot, of course, expect to see me, on this occasion, enter- 
ing into a special refutation of this astonishing compound of calnm* 
nies. I will reserve it for my pen, so soon as 1 can have a free day 
for it. It will be veiy easy work, because all artificial compoundn 
of misrepresentations must fall into dust before the dispassionate, 

Elain statement of facts, the greatest part of which, I thankfully 
ave to acknowledge, are already not unknown to yon. 

Permit me rather to make some humble remark upon the question 
of ** nationalities" which plays such an important^nd, I dare say, 
such a mischievous part in the destinies of Europe. I say mischiev* 
ons, because no word ever was so much misrepresented or mis- 
taken as the word " nationality :" so that it would be indeed a great 
benefit to humanity, could I succeed to contribute something to the 
rectification of this idea, the misrepresentation of which became the 
most mischievous instrument in the hands of absolutism against the 
spirit of liberty. 

Let me ask you, gentlemen, are you, the people of the United 
States, a nation or not ? Have you a National Government or not T 
Have you 7 You answer yes ; and yet you, the people of the United 
States, are not all of one blood, and speak not one language. Mil* 
lions of you speak English, others French, others German, others 
Italian, others Spanish, others Danish, and even several Indian dia- 
lects — and yet you are a nation ! 

And your Government, even the Government of your single States ; 
nay, the municipal governments of your different cities, are not 
legislating and governing and administering in all and every lan- 
guage spoken in your Union, in the respective States and in the 
respective cities themselves— and yet you have a National Govern- 
ment ! 

Now, suppose that one part of the people of the United States, 
ttnusk by a cqim like that with which the boilden of Babel wcie 
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once Btrwk, should at once rme and say — ** The Union in which we 
live ie an opprsMion to us. Our laws, our institutionR, our State and 
City Governments, oar very freedom, is an oppression to us ! What 
is Union to us t what rights ? what laws 7 what freedom ? what 
history 7 what geography 7 what community of interests 7 They 
are all nothing. Language— that is all. Let us divide the Union ; 
divide the Sutes ; divide the very cities. Let us divide the whole 
territory, by, and according to languages, and then let the people of 
every language live distinct, and form each a separate state. Be- 
cause every nation has a right to a national life, and to us the lan- 
guage is the nation — nothing else ; and your Union, your rights, 
your laws, and your freedom itself, though common to us, is an op- 
pression to us, because language is the only basis upon which States 
must be founded. Everything else is tyranny." 

What would you say of such reasoninf 7 What would become 
of your mat Union ? What of your Constitution — ^this glorioot 
legacy of your greatest men — those immortal stars on mankind's 
moral canopy 7 What would become of your country itself, whence 
the rifting spirit of freedom spreads its mighty wingrs, and rising hope 
clears up tne future of humanity? What would become of this 
p[rand, mi^ty complex of your Itopublic, should it ever be attacked 
in its consistency by the furious hands of the fanaticism of language 7 
Where now she wanders and walks among the rising temples of nn- 
man happiness, she soon would tread upon the ruins of liberty, 
mourning over the fragility of human hopes. 

Happy art thou, free nation of America, that thou hast founded 
thy house upon the only solid basis of a natron's liberty ! Liberty ! 
A principle steady like the world, eternal like the trutn, and univer- 
sal for every climate, for every time, like Providence. Thou hast no 
tyrants among thee to throw the apple of Eros in thy Union. Thon 
hast no tyrants among thee to raise the fury of hatred in thy national 
family— hatred of nations, that curse of humanity, that venomous 
instrument of Despotism. 

What a glorious sight it is to see the oppressed of so difierent 
eountries, different in language, history, and nabits, wandering to thy 
shores, and becoming membera of thy great nation, regenerated by 
the principle of common liberty ! 

Would I could do the same ! but I can't, because I love my native 
land, inexpressibly, boundless, fervently. I love it more than life, 
more than happiness. I love it more in its gloomy sufferings than I 
would in its proudest, happiest days. 

What makes a nation 7 Is it the language only 7 Then there is 
no great, no powerful nation on earth, because there is no moder- 
ately large country in the world, whose population is counted by 
millions, where you would not find several languages spoken. 

No I it is not language only which makes a nation. Communitj 
of interests, commanity of history, mmmnnitiei c£ lighte and 4aitfli» 
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bat chiefly community of iostitntions of a population, which, tfaongh 
perhaps different in tongue, and belonging to diflTarent races, is bound 
together by its daily intercourse in their towns, the centres of their 
homely commerce and homely industry, the very mountain ranges, 
and systems of rivers and streama, the soil, the dust of which is min- 
gled with the ashes of those ancestors who bled on the same field, 
tor the same interest — the common inheritance of glory and of woe, 
the community of laws, tie of institutions, tie of common freedom or 
common oppression — all this enters into the defiuiiion of a nation. 
That this is true — that this is instinctively felt by the common sense 
of the people, nowhere is more apparently shown than at this veiy 
moment in my native land. Hungarv was declared by Francis Jo- 
seph of Austria no more to ejdst as a Nation, no more as a State. It 
was and is put under martial law; strangers rule, in a foreign 
tongue, where our fathers lived and our brothers bled. To be a Hun- 
garian became almost a crime in our own native land. Now, to jus- 
tify before the world the extinction of Hungary, the partition of its 
territory, and again the centralization of the dissected limbs into the 
common body of servitude, the treacherous dynasty was anxious to 
show tliat the Hungarians are in a minority in their own native land. 
They hoped that intimidation and terrorism would induce even the 
Hungarians — Magyars, as we are in our own language termed — to 
abnegate their language and birth. They ordered a census of na- 
tionalities to be maSe. They performed it with the iron rule of mar- 
tial law ; they employed terrorism in the highest degree, so much thai 
thousands of women and men, who professed to be Magyars, pr&- 
fert«d not to know, nay, not to have perhaps heard any other lan- 
guage than the Maofyar, notwithstanding all their protestations, were 
put down to be Sclaves, Serbs, Germans, or Wallachians, because 
their names had not quite a Hungarian sound. And stiU what was 
the issue of this malignant plot? Out of the twelve millions of in- 
habitants of Hungary proper, the Magyars turned out to be more 
than eight millions, some two millions more than we know the < 



really is. The people instinctively felt that the tyrant had the design 
to destroy, under the pretext of language, the very existence of the 
nation formed by the compound of all those ingredients which I have 
mentioned above, and with that common good sense which every 
nation possesses, met the tyrannic plot as if it answered, " We want 
to be a nation, and if the tyrant takes language onlv for the mark of 
our nationality, then we are all Hungarians." And mark well, gen- 
tlemen ! this happened not under my governorehip, but even under 
the rule of Austrian Martial Law. The Cabinet of Vienna became 
furious ; it thought of a new census, but prudent men told them that 
a new census would give the whole twelve millions as Magyars, and 
thus no new census was taken. So true is my assertion that it is 
not language alone which makes a nation, an assertion which of 
4M>iine your own great Republic piovea to the world* 
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But on tiie European Continent there anhappily gnw np a school 
which bound the idea of language only to the idea of lanffuage, and 
joined political pretensions to it. There are some who advocate the 
theory that existing countries must cease, and the territories of the 
world be anew divided by languages and nations, sepanUed by 
tonffues. 

You are aware that this idea, if it were not impracticable, would 
be but a curse to humanity — a death-blow to civilization and progress, 
and throw back mankind by centuries — it were an eternal source of 
strife and war, because there is a holy, almost religious tie, by which 
man's heart to his home is bound, and no roan ever would cx>naent to 
abandon his native land only because his neighbors speak anothei 
language than he himself; and, by this reason, claims for him that 
aacred spot where the ashes of his fathera lie-^-where his own cradle 
stood — where he dreamed the happy dreams of youth, and where na- 
ture itself bears a mark of his manhood's laborious toil. The idea 
were worse than the old migration of nations was— despotism only 
would rise out of the strife of mankind's fanaticism. 

And really it is very curious. Nobody of the advocates of this 
mischievous theory is willing to yield to it for himself— but othere he 
desires to yield to it. Every Frenchman becomes furious when his 
Alsace is claimed to Germany by the right of language— or the bor- 
ders of his Pyrenees to Spain — ^but there are some among the veir 
men who feel revolted at this idea who claim for Germany that it 
should yield up large territory because one part of the inhabitants 
speak a different tongue, and would claim from Hungary to divide its 
territory which God mmaelf has limited by its range of mountains and 
the system of streams, as also by all the links of a community of 
more than a thousand years, to cut off our right hand, Transylvania, 
and to give it up to the neighboring Wallachia, to cut out, like Shy lock, 
one pound of our very breast — the Banat— and the rich country be* 
tween the Danube and Theiss — to augment by it Turkish Serbia and 
so forth. It is the new ambition of conquest, but an easy conquest, 
not by aims but by language. 

So much I know, at least, that this absurd idea cannot, and will 
not, be advocated by any man here in the United States, which did 
not open its hospitable shores to humanity, and greet the flocking 
millions of emigrants with tiie right of a citizen, in order that the 
Union may be cut to pieces, and even your single states divided into 
new-framed independent countries by and accondiog to language. 

And do you know, gentlemen, whence this absurd theory sprung 
vp on the European Continent 7 It was the idea of Panslavismus 
—that is, the idea that the mifhty stock of Sclavonic races is called 
to rule the world, as once the Roman did. It was a Russian plot— 
it was the infernal idea, to make out of national feelinga a tool to 
Russian preponderance over the world. 
. Pethapa yog are not awaro of the historical wjgin of thia ptot. It 
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was after the third <!ivisi(m of Poknd, this most imnnml act of 
tyraimy, that the chance of fate brought the Prince Czartoriaky to tbm 
Gonrt of Catharine of Rassta. He subsequently became Minister of 
Alexander the Czar. It was in this quality that, with the noble urn 
to benefit his down-trodden fatherland, tie claimed from the younff 
Czar the restoration of Poland, suggesting for equivalent the idea oc 
Russian preponderance over ail nations of the old Sclavonic race. I 
believe his intention wae sincere ; I believe he tfaonglrt not to ini»* 
consider those natural borders, which, besides the aifinity of langnage, 
€rod himself has between tlie nations drawn. But he foigot tSti m 
spirits which he raises, he will not be able to master moro, and that 
uncalled fanaticism will snndnr fantastical ahapea force into hia 
frame, by which the frame itself mast borst in ptecea soon. He for* 
got that Russian preponderance cannot be propitious to liberty ; hm 
meoi that it can even not be favorable to the development of the- 
8cUive nationality, because Sclavonic nations would by this idea b» 
degraded into individuals of Rn a ai amam a ll absorbed by Russia* 
that is, absorbed bv despodem. 

Russia got hola of the sensible idea very readily. May be tliat 
young Alexander had in the first moment noble inclinations ; he wtm 

rang, and the warai heart of youth is susceptible to noble instinols. 
is not common in history, such Francis Joseph of Austria 
yonn^ and yet such a Nero as he is. Bat few years of power ' 
sufficient to extinrash every spark of noble sentiment— if there i 
one in Alexander^ young heart Upon the throne of the Rosmnow'si 
is the man soon absorbed by the Autocrat The air of the traditiooal 
policies of St Petersburg, is not that air where the plant of i 



ation can grow, and the sensible idea became soon a weapon of hoiv 
ror, oppression, and Russian preponderance. Russia availed hereelf 
of the idea of Panslavism to break Turkey down, and make an obo* 
dient satellite of Austria. Turkey withstands yet, b«t Aastria has 
fallen into the snare. Russia sent ont its Sflenti^ its moneys, its 
venomous secret diplomacy through the worn; it spoke to th* 
Sclave nations of the hatred against foreign dominion— of independ* 
ence of religion connected with nationality under its own snprsnacy ; 
but chiefly it spoke to them of Panslavism under the protectorate of 
the Czar. The millions of its own large empire also, all oppressed 
— all in serritnde — ^all a tool to his ambition ; he flattersd them with 
the idea to become the rulers of the world, in order that they might 
not think of liberty ; he knew that man's breast cannot hariior two 
passions at once. He gave them ambition and excluded the smrit of 
liberty. This ambition got hold of all the Sclave nations tnronfifa 
Europe ; so became Panslavism the sonree of a movement, not of 
nationality, but of the dominion of languages. That word ** lai^^oa^** 
refdaced every other sentiment, and so it became the cune to the ib* 
velopment of liberty. 
Ofily<v» part of lfa» fciaiwDnfa mommmtk^i 
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withstood tfao current of this infernal Rnssiao plot. They wei>» ttm 
Polish Democnita — ^the only ones who anderstood that to fight for lib* 
erty is to fight for nationality. Therefore they fought in oor ranks, 
and wore willing to fiock in thousands of thousands to aid us in ouf 
mruggle; but I couid not arm them, so I could not accept them. 
We ourselves, we had a hundred-fold more hands ready to fight than 
arms— and nobody was in the world to help us with arms. 

There is the same origin and real nature of the question of na 
tionalities in Europe. 

Now let me see what was the condition of Hungary under thM# 
circumstances. 

Eight hundred and fifty years a^, when the first King of Hun- 
gary, St. Stephen, becoming Christian himself, converted the Hun- 
garian nation to Christianity, it was the Roman Catholic clerrv of 
Uermany whom he invited to assist him in his pious work. They 
did, but It was natural that the pious assistance happened also to be 
accompanied by some worldly designs. Hungary offered a wide 
field to the ambition of foreigners. And they persuaded the King to 
adopt a curious principle, which he laid down in his political testa- 
ment ; that is, that it h not good, when the people of a country it 
but of one extraction and speaks but one tongue. There was yet 
adopted another rule ; that is, to advise the language of the Church 
—Latin — for the diplomatic language of the Government, Legisla* 
ture, law and all public proceedings. The Hungarian, scarcely yet 
believing Christian, spoke not the Latin of course. This is the ori- 

S'n of that fatality that Democracy did not develop for centuries in 
ongary. The public proceedings having been carried on in Latin, 
the laws given in Latin, the people were excluded from the public 
life. Public instruction being carried on in Latin, the great mass 
of the people, being agriculturists, did not partake in it, and the few 
who, out of the ranks of the people, partook in it, became, by the 
Tory instruction, severed and alienated from the people's interests. 
This dead Latin language, introduced into the public nfe of a living 
nation, was the most mischievous barrier against liberty. The first 
blow to it was stricken by the Reformation. The Protestant Church, 
introducing the national language into the Divine services, became a 
medium to the development of the spirit of liberty. So were our 
ancient struggles for religious liberty always connected with the 
maintenance of political rights. But still, lAtin public life went on 
so far as to 1780. At that time, Joseph of Uapsburg, aiming at 
centralization, replaced the Latin by the German tongue. This raised 
the national spirit of Hungary ; and our forefatliers, seeing that tbd 
dead Latin language excluded the people from the public concerns, 
could be propitious to liberty, and anxious to oppotss the design of 
the Viennese Cabinet of Germaniaing Hungary, and so melting il 
Into the common absolutism of the Austrian dynasty — ' say, anxioot 
to oppose the design by a cbeerfal pafalio lifo of the people itaelft 
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begon in the year 1790» passed laws in the direction that by-and-bjTy 
step by step, the Latin language should be replaced in the puUic 
proceedings of the Legislature and of the Government by a living 
language, familiar to tlie people itself. And Huugary being Hun- 
gary, what was more natural than thai, bein^ in the necessity to 
choose one language, they chose the Hunganan language in and 
for Hungary, the more because that was the language spoken in 
Hungary, not only by a comparative majority of the people, but al- 
most by an absolute majority ; that is, those who spoke Hungarian 
were not only more than those who spoke whatever one of the other 
languages, but, if not more, at least equal to all those who spoke 
several other languages together. 

Be so kind to mark well, gentlemen, no other language was op- 
pressed — the Hungarian language was upon nobody enforced— 
wherever another language was in use even in public life ; for in- 
stance, of whatever diurch — whatever popular school — whatever 
community — it was not replaced by the Hungarian language. It 
was only the dead Latin which by-and-by became eliminated from 
the diplomatic public life, and replaced by the living Hungarian in 
Hungary. 

In Hungary, gentlemen, be pleased to mark it. never was this 
measure extended into the municipal public life of Croatia and Scla- 
vonia, which, though belonging for 800 years to Hungary, still were 
not Hungary, but a distinct nation, with distinct municipal public 
life. 

They themselves, Croatians and Sclavonians, repeatedly urged it 
in the common Parliament to afford them opportunity to learn the 
Hungarian language, that having the right they might also enjoy 
the benefit of being employed to common governmental offices of Hun- 
gary. This opportunity was.afiTorded to them, but nobody was forced 
to make use ot it if he desired not to do so ; but with their own 
municipal and public life, as also with the domestic, social, religious 
life, of whatever other people in Hungary itself, the Hungarian lan- 
guage did never interfere, but replaced only the Latin language, 
which no people spoke, which to no living people belonged, uid 
which therefore was contrary to liberty, l^causc it excluded the 
people from any share in the public life. Willing to give freedom 
to the people, we eliminated that Latin tongue, which was an obsta- 
cle to itB ruture. We did what every other nation in the world did, 
clearing by it the way to the people's common universal liberty. 

Your country is a happy one even in that respect ; being a young 
nation, you did not find in your way the Latin tongue when yon 
established this Republic ; bo you did not want a law to eliminate it 
from your public life. You have a living diplomatic language which 
is spoken in your own Congress, in vour State Legislatures, and by 
which your Government rules. That language is not the native 
koguage of yoiir whole peop l e sc a rcely of that of a majority i and 
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yet no man in the Union takes it for an oppression that Legislature 
and Government is not carried on in every possible language that is 
spoken in the United States ; and yet are found in your common law, 
inherited from England, some Latin expressions, the affidavits, &c. ; 
and having foundit in law, you felt the necessity to eliminate it by 
law, as you really did. 

And one thing I have to mention yet. This replacing of the Latin 
language by the Hungarian was not a work of our revolution, it was 
done bqj^re step by step, by-and-by from 1791. When we carried 
in 1848 our democratic reforms, and gave political, social, civil and 
full religious freedom to the whole people, without distinction of re- 
ligion or tongue, considering tliat unliappy excitement of the question 
of languages prevailing through Euroj^e in consequence of the Rus- 
sian plot, which I developed, we extended our cares to the equal pro- 
tection of every tongue and nationality, affording to sU equal right, 
to all aid out of the public funds, for the moral, religious and scien- 
tific development in churches and in schools. Nay, our revolution 
extended this regard even to the poliiical development of every 
tongue, sanctioning the free use of every tongue, in the municipali- 
ties and communal corporations, as well as the administration of 
justice itself. The promulgation of the laws in every tongue, the 
ri<rht to petition and to claim justice in whatever tongue, the duty of 
the Government to answer accordingly — all this was granted, and 
thus, far more done in that respect also than whatever other nation 
ever accorded to the claims of tongues ; by far more than the United 
States ever did, though thcie is no country in the world where so 
many dilftTent languages are spoken as hero. 

It is, therefore, tlie most calumnious misrepresentation to say that 
the Hungarians struggled for the dominion of their own race. No ; 
we strut^rgled for civil, political, social and religious freedom, com- 
mon to all, against Austrian despotism. We struggled for the great 
principle of self-government against centralization ; and, because cen- 
tralization, absolutism. Yes, centralization is absolutism; it is in- 
consistent with constitutional rights. Austria has given the very 
proof of it The House of Austria had never the slightest intention 
to grant constitutional life to the nations of Europe. I will prove it 
on another occasion. It hates Constitutions as hell hates the salva- 
tion of human souls. "But the friends of the Hapsburg say it has 
granted a Constitution — ^in March, 1849. Well, where is that con- 
stitution now ? It was not only never executed, but it was three 
months ago formally withdrawn. Even tlie word Ministry is blotted 
out from the dictionary of the Austrian Government. Schwarzcn- 
burg is again House, Court, and State Chancellor, as Metternich 
was ; only Metternich ruled not with the iron rule of martial law over 
the whole Empire of Austria: Schwarzenburg does. Metternich 
encroached upon the constitutional rights of Hungary, Transylvania, 
Croatia, and ScIatoiuiu Schwarzenburg has abolished tbem»AXid the 
' 19 
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young Nero, Francis Joseph, melted aD nations together in a comraoD 
bondage, where the promised equality of nationalities is carried out 
most literally, to be sure, because they are all equally oppressed, 
and all are equally ruled by absoluiistical principles in the German 
language. And. why was that illusory Constitution withdrawn? 
Because it was a lie from the beginning ; because it was an impos- 
Bibility. And why so ? Because it was founded upon the principle 
of centralization, and centralized thirteen different nations, which now 
groan under Austrian rule ; and yet, to have a constitutioml life, is 
more than an impossibility. It is an absurdity, it 4s an oppression 
augmented by deceit. 

I cannot exhaust this vast topic in one speech, so I go to the end. 
I only state clearly my own and my nation's ruling principle, even in 
respect to the claims of the nationalities of languages ; and that is — 
we will have Republican institutions, founded on universal sutfrage, 
and so the majority of the sovereign people shall rule in every respect, 
in the village, in tlie city, in the country, in the Congress and Gov- 
ernment — in all and everything. What to the public concerns of 
tlic village, of the city, of the country, of the Congress belongs — self- 
government everywhere — and universal suffrage and the rule of the 
majority everywhere. That is our principle, for which we live and 
are ready to die. This is the cause for which I humbly request the 
protecting aid of the people of the United States, and chiefly your aid 
and protection, gentlemen, — you, the mighty engineers of the public 
opinion of your glorious land ! 

Let me entreat you, gentlemen, to accord this protection to the 
cause of my down-trodden land ; it is the cause of oppressed human- 
ity on the European Continent. It is the cause of Germany, bleed- 
ing under the scourge of some thirty petty tyrants, all leaning upon 
that league of despot??, the basis of which is Petersburg. It is the 
cause of fair but unfortunate Italy, which, in so many respects, is 
dear to iny hf^art. We have a common enemy ; so we arc broiliera 
in arms for freedom and independence. I know how Italy stands, 
and I dare confidently declare tliere is no hope for Italy but in that 
great Republican party, at the head of which Mazzini stands. It 
Has nothiii:^ to do with Communisiical schemes or the French doc- 
trine^of Socialism. But it wills Italy independent, free and Repub- 
lican. Whither could Italy look for freedom and independence, if not 
to that pn rty which Mazzini loads ? To the King of Naples, perhaps. 
Let me be silent about that execrated man. Or to the dynasty of 
Sardinia and Piedmont ? It professes to be constitutional, and it cap- 
tures those poor Hungarian soldiers, who seek an asylum in Pied- 
mont ; it captures and delivers tliem to Austria to be shot — and they 
are shot, increasing the number of those 3,743 martyrs whom Ra- 
detsky murdered on the scaffold during three short years. The house 
of Savoy became the blood-hound of Austria to spill Hongariaik 
Uood. 
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Gentlemen, the ffenerons sympathy of the puUic opinion of the 
United States — Grod be blessed tor it ! — is strongly aroused to the 
wrongs and sufferings of Hungary. My humble task in that respect 
is done. Now I Iook for your generous aid to keep that generous 
sympathy alive, that it may not subside like the passing emotion of 
the heart. 

I look for your generous aid to urge the formation of societies to 
collect funds and to create a loan. 

I look for your generous aid to urge the public opinion of the sove- 
reign people of the United States to pronounce in favor of the humble 
propositions which I have had the honor to express at the Corporation 
banquet of the City of New York, until the resolutions of the people 
succeed to impress the favorite decision to the policy of the United 
States. 

lu that respect I beg leave one single remark to make. In speak- 
ing of the principle of non-admission of any interference in any conn- 
try's domestic concerns, I took the liberty to express my humble 
wish to see Great Britain invited to unite in this protective policy. 
The reason is, because I take the present French Government for 
one of the oppressors — it has interfered, and continues to interfere in 
Rome. But the French nation, I take for one of the oppressed. The 
French nation will do the same as Hungary, Italy and Gennany. 
The alliance of the French nation is insured by its necessary prin- 
ciples, if the Republic becomes a reality. The decisive question is, 
what the neutral powers will do--and these are Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Let me hope, gentlemen, that however low I may have fallen in 
your expectations by this humble address, which, though sketched 
down, was still without eloquence, nor by want of time elaborate ; 
still, following the generous impulse of your republican hearts, and 
considering nut the immerit of my humble self, but merit of the 
cause which I plead, you will accord me that protective aid of the free, 
independent Press, upon which rest, for the greater ijart, the hopes 
of my nation and those of oppressed humanity. Ana if you gener- 
ously accord me that protective aid, I will yet also see fulfilled, in my 
own country's cause, tliose noble words which you, Sir, (to the Chair- 
man,) from'that height where the genius of poetry soars, have told 
your people, which so likes to listen to the noble inspirations of its 
Sryant, 

<<Tnith crashed to earth shall rise agalD; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes In pain, 
And dice a 



Let me add, Sir, toUh 

•— — his woniUppMi.'* 
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GsNTLBMBK — Hifffalj 88 1 valae the of/pcatanhy to meet the gen- 
demen of the Bar, f would have felt very much embarrassed to have 
to answer the address of that corporation before such a numerous 
and distinguished assembly, had you, Sir, not relieved my well-founded 
anxiety by an anticipated just appreciation of the difficulties I am 
surrounded with, and which, of course, make it entirely impossible 
for me to answer any expectation of all, and especially such expec- 
tations as such an intelligent meeting would be entitled to entertain. 
But you. Sir, have paved my way ; let me hope, that in acknowledg- 
ing the difficulties of my position, you were the interpreter of thia 
dlHtinguished assembly's equanimity and indulgence, which I respectf 
full V beg, may not be refused to me when I end — having been prom- 
ised before I began. Gentlemen of the Bar, you have the noble 
task to be the first interpreters of the law ; to make it subservient to 
iustice ; to maintain its eternal principles against the encroachmenta 
of facts ; and to restore those principles to life, whenever they be- 
come obliterated by misunderstanding or by violence. When dark- 
ness is cast upon the light of truth, then we are toki by an old 
Roman: 

«V6Qietd6 plebe togBta 
Qui Jwto nodai et legvm eplgrammate •olTsi.'* 

Let me in that respect, briefly state my opinion about the systflDi 
)f Codification, as opposite to customary law. 

Yon have a great authority for codification — Livingston, and 
really it may be presumptuous to state an opinion contrary to hi»-« 
still I confess I am no friend of codification. I am no friend o( it, 
because I am a friend of free, unarrested progress. And a code 
arrests progress. It is an iron hand, which hinders the circulatjon 
of intelligence, and fetters its development, which fteely must go on 
toward TOundleas perfeetioo — the destiny of humanity. Yon know 
what a thick shadow vras cast over centuries, upon the field of jna- 
tice, bj the code of Jastiman ; and how, even yet, whole enligfatOMd 
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nations are laboring within its iron grasp. My opinion is, that law 
must huld pace in its development with the development of insti- 
tutions and inteliitrence ; but, until this, law is and must be an object 
of continual progress. Justice is immortal, eternal, and immutable, 
like God himself. And the progress in the development of law is 
only then a progress, when it is directed towards those immortal 
principles of justice which are eternal like God himself; and when- 
ever prejudice or error succeeds in establishing whatever doctrine in 
customary law which is contrary to the eternal principles of justice, 
it is one of your noblest duties, gentlemen^ to avail yourselves of the 
privilege of not having a written code to fetter justice within the 
fx>nd8 of error and prejudice ; it is one of your noblest duties to apply 
principles, to show that an unjust custom is a corrupt practice, an 
abuse ; and by showing this, to originate that change, or rather de- 
velopment in the unwritten, customary law, which is necessary to 
make it protect justice, instead of opposing and violating it. If this 
be your noble vocation in respect to the private laws of your country, 
let me entreat you, gentlemen, to extend it to that public law which, 
regulating the mutual duties of nations towards each other, rales the 
destinies of humanity. You know that upon this field, where rests 
no code but that of nature and of nature's God, which your fore- 
fathers invoked when they raised the colonies of England to the 
noble rank of a free nation and an independent power on earth — ^yon 
know that in that eternal code there are ilot written pettifogging 
subtleties, but only everlasting principles : everlasting, hke those by 
which the world is ruled by God. You know that when artificial 
cunning of ambitious oppressors succeeds to distort thoseprinciples 
imo practice contrary to them, and when passive indifierence or 
thoughtlessness submits to that above, as weakness must submit, 
it is the noble destiny — ^let me say duty — of enlightened nations, 
alike powerful as free, to restore those eternal principles to practical 
value, that justice, right, and truth may sway, where injustice, op- 
pression and error prevailed. Raise high with manly hands the 
blazing torch of truth upon the dark field of arbitrary prejudice. 
Become the champions of principles, and yoar people will become 
the regenerators of international public law. It will. A tempest* 
tossed life has somewhat sharpened the eyes of my soul ; and had 
it even not done so, still I would dare say, I know how to read 

Jronr people's heart. It is so easy to read it, because it is open, 
ike nature, and unpolluted like a virgin's heart. May others shut 
their ears to tlie cry of oppressed humanity because they regard 
duties but through the glass of petty interests. Your people have 
that instinct of justice and generosity which is the stamp of man- 
kind's heavenly origin ; and it is conscious of your country's power ; 
it is jealous of its own dignity ; it knows that it has the power to 
restore the law of nations to the principles of justice and right ; and 
knowing itself to have the power, it is wflling to be aa good as its 
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power is. Let the cawie of my conntiy, this eternal object of my 
feelings and my thougbUi, of my sorrows aad my hopes, become the 
opportunity to the restoration of true and jubt international law. 
Mankind is come to the eleventh hour in its destinies. One hour of 
delay more, and its fate may be sealed, and nothing left to the 
generous inclinations of your people — so tender-hearted, so noble 
and so kind-*-tlian to mourn over murdered nations, its beloved 
brethren in humanity. 

I had tlie honor, on a former occasion, these humble wishes to 
atate ; each of them connected with one principle of the law of na- 
tions, which you are called to enlighten, and your people to defend. 
The first was that the United States may be pleased to protect the 
sovereign right of nations to dispose of their own domestic concerns 
against the encroaching interference of foreign powers. A gentle- 
man who came to honor me with the invitation of Cincinnati — that 
rising wonder of the West — has, yesterday, with that sublime elo- 
quence which speaks volumes in one word, qualified that interference 
to be a piracy. The word is true — like truth itself. It spreads 
light upon the subject. It convinces the mind, and warms the heurt. 
I felt, when I heard the word, a sort of moral power, which almost 
made me forget that I am but a powerless exile. I felt but to bo a 
man, a member of humanity ; and I almast cried out, '■' Pirate ! 
Where in he ? Lot us go and hunt him down, tliat common enemy 
of humanity." There is such a moving power in a word of truth. 
That word has relieved me of many speeches. I want no more to 
discuss about the principle in that respect. There can be no* doubt 
about what is lawful, what is a duty, against piracy. I have but to 
make a few remarks about two objections which I am told I will 
have to contend with. The first is, tliat it is a leading princi})le of 
the United States not to interfere with European nations ; and that, 
therefore, you will not do it. I suppose that you were pleased to 
ijecome acquainted with what I had the honor to say on a certain oc- 
casion in that respect — stating pragmatically that the United Statea 
had never entertained or confessed such a principle ; and that, had it 
even done so, the United States had abandoned it, and were obi i (red 
to abandon it, because it could have been no principle, but a matter 
of temporary policy, the exigencies of which have entirely chaniroj, 
I staled the mighty difTerence between neutrality and non-interfer- 
ence. So I will only briefly remark that precisely the same ditlVr- 
ence exists between alliance and interference. Kvory independent 
power lias the right to form alliances, but has not the duty to do so. 
It can remain neutral if it pleases to remain so. Neither alliancea 
nor neutrality are matter of principles, but simply of policy ; and in 
that respect a power has the right not to consider anything but its 
own interest. By forming alliances, or by abstaining from Utem and 
lemaining neutral, vou may, perhaps, contnivene Uie interests of 
every otl^ people, but yott ofiend not their rights. It ie quite ao. 
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as, for instance, you may have chosen to dine this evening at the 
Tripler Ilall, and not in some hotel ; or you can choose not to dine 
at any hotel at ail, and remain neutral towards all. You of cour&e 
will not very much have forwarded their interests by y<nir neutrality, 
or the iutcr^J^^la of the hotel proprietors, by entant:Iiii;r yonr.^^t If into 

a treaty of decisive alliance with Mr. . Howialt, you have 

violated' no law — you have offended no riuht either by your neutral- 
ity or by your alliance. I bejj to be excu.-jcd for the v"I;zarity of this 
comparison, hut I want to be exactly understooJ, that it is not a 
cunnintj subsidy which I intend to start wlitn I- speak of an essen- 
tial dilil-rence botwct'n neutrality and non-iniorforoncc: so 1 may be 
perinittcd to make use of a popular simile, whicli convoys more 
clearly to the mind what I moan thansciomiiic oratory v.oulcl do in a 
forci;;!! ton^jiic, where I am often at a loss to find out \hi^ a}proj)ri- 
ato word. »So aliinnce and its oppo.sito, u'^utrallly — nny hurt inter- 
est, but do not \ii.late law ; whereas, with inierf«rcnc(^ iho contrary. 
Iiii'»Heronce with the soverri^m rl;^ht of nations to n-.-ist op;)r(•^si^)n, 
to alt'T thflr iii-iif'Uvins, their fjovernm"nt, is a viola lion of the l:r.v 
of nations, a violation of the laws of nature and of na'Mn-^'s Clod — 
theriMore u'Mi-iutCM Icrfnco is a duty com.uoii to ev -ry yMwcr, to 
evory nation, and jilarrd under the safe^ruard of every ;^..\ v r. of every 
na.ii'ui. U) wl.t) \:o!ates that law is like a [)irate; e\. ry powor on 
carlii lias tiir» daiy to cha-.u him dov/n — th.^ piriite, tii. J. «.;•; •:• of hu- 
mani;y. Well, iii<Tt.' is not a sino-le man in tlie Uni.' d »'uiu s vrho 
wt'Uld hcsiULlo U) avow that a pirate must h?. cha-u'd d..un, and no 
Di.m would more readily avow it than tlu gi'mlumon of tr ;tl.\ Your 
naval forces ai<' — th^y must be — instruiud to put dn\vn piracy 
where th"y mcrt it; tor this purpose you know no </ o-raphical 
liijo — no diiV'TcMico of lon;ritude and latitude — no dlT oh.-l' of Jvi- 
ro)H'an and Auierlcan watt-rs- You have sout your 1/V>ca'ur for that 
p!:r;)Ose to ilie jlcditerniurau, who answered the Di'\ of Al';i( rs that 
if "lie claims powiler he will have it with tlie balN," and no mm in 
the United JS^atos iiiiainned them to oi-po-^o your <r.>VLM'i^:u; nt fur 
h:'vlnir d<>nc so. Noholy thoufrht to ad\(Mtisn that it is ilij rul'urr 
prircijile of the rnit.-d States not to mclille with Euro;.(an or Afii- 
can concfrn^'; rather, if your government would have nr-« I 'ctod so 
to do, I am sure, prec i-^ely, the frcntlemen of trade w(»uld have b en 
the forem(>st to claim from your government to biat aijj cjia.^e down 
pirarv in the Mk'; terra n^^an sea. 

i\Jw, in the name of all wliich is afn-.-^eahlc to Cod and sarrol to 
man, it evry luan is ready th»is to nuit* in the o jtu / ai-iinst a 
rover, who, at the dai>;:'T of his own liie. b.,anls j-r nie tiail ship, 
murcl >r.s soM" p(.'»r siilors, or tak**s 'iome hali^> of co!t:n — is there 
no hopo to .^ee ahiniilar universal outcry apuust thore .i;r'at piiat'.^s 
who board, not some small cutters, but 'the beloved hom^ of nations 
—who murder, not some few sailors, but nations — who shed blood, 
not by drops, but bj torrents— who rob not some hundred weight of 
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merchandi^, but the freedom, independence, welfave, and the veiy 
rxidtence of nations ? Oh God Almighty ! Father of Homanity ! 
SjKire — oh spare thai degradation to thy son — mankind ; that in his 
dpsiiuic!* some bales of cotton should more wri;fh than thosB lawd I 
Tl)ou, Thyself, hast given to men more weight than the bloody scirs 
of oppressed humanity ; more weight than Christian brotherly love ; 
more weight than the suffl'rings of down-trodderi millions. Ahni«.'^ify 
G(xl ! what a pitiful sight ! A miseruble pickpocket, a dnirtken 
highway robber, chased by the whole of humanity to the gallow^s 
and those who pickpocket tlie life-sweat of nations, rob them of tiieir 
welfare, of their liberty, and murder them by thousands — tliese exe- 
crable criminals raise proudly their brow, trample upon humanity, 
and degrade humanity's laws before their high reverential name, 
and terra them " most sacred majesties." But may God be blessed, 
there is hope for humanity ; because there is a powerful, free mighty 
people here on the virgin soil of America, ready to protect the law's 
of nature and of nature's God, against the execrated piracy of the 
accursed pirates and their associates. Neutrality your people may 
have been taught by your wisest and best men ; but none of them 
have ever taught your people to be indifferent to the violation of the 
eternal laws of nations, which are yours also ; they have never been 
taugiit to remain indifferent at the mournful sight of oppress^! 
humanity. But again and again I am told, " The United Slates, as 
a power, are not indifferent ; it sympathizes deeply with those who 
are oppressed ; and they will respect the laws of nations ; but they 
Jiave no interest to make them respected by others towards others. 
Interest I and always interest ! Oh how cupidity succeeded to misj- 
represent the word. Is there any interest which could outweigh the 
interest of justice and right ? Interest ! but I answer by the very 
words of one of the most distinguished of your profession, gentle- 
men, the present Honorable Secretary of State — ^'*The Unitod 
Svaics, as a nation, have precisely the same interest, (yes, interest 
is his word) in international law as a private individual has 
in the laws of his country." He was a member of the bar who ad- 
vanced that principle of eternal justice against the mere fact of pol- 
icy — now he is in the position to carry out that principle which he 
h.is advanced. I confidently trust he will be as good as his word. 
And T confidently trust that his honorable colleagues, the gcntlnncn 
of tlio bar, will remember their calling to be, to maintain the actual 
p-inciplcs of justice against the encroachments of accidental plicy— 
that they will endeavor to make policy subservient to justice, and 'not 
justice to the waverinnr claims of policy, and that they will tupport 
their liigh situated brother in the profession to carry out the princi- 
ple which he advanced. Carry out—but how? I had the honor to 
Btate it at the banquet of the 'City of New-York, by declaring that 
the United States will not permit any foreign power to interfere 
With the sovereign right of nations to dispose of ttieir own domestic 
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dnt^ not to permit any violation of the laws of nations, and that thejf 
invite Great Britain to unite with them to aafeguanl and tD f aaraotee 
these laws. I cannot claim the honor to be thefirst to speak to yoa 
thus ; no, the idea is not my invention. It is ai^ American one. It 
is your own. I have hewrd the same principles advanced by your 
Consul at Southamptoir, Mr. Croskey. I have beaid the same irre* 
aistible eloquence of truth developed in England by Mr. Walkarl 
Nay, more— I have here in my hands two letters from Richard Rush, 
of Pennsylvania, to William Henry Prescott, of South Carolina, pub- 
lished in last March, nine months ago, where I find these words. 
(Here Governor Kossuth read an extract from a pamphlet contain* 
ing an avowal of the same princi[^e8.) There are in this little book, 
views, truths, and principles worthy of the consideration of every 
citizen of the United States — ^worthy of the considention of the 
United States as of Great Britain also. But, of course, I cannot by 
long quotations, misuse your indulgence. I beg leave only to draw 
your attention to it. But I may be answered^*' Well, if we (the 
United States) make such a declaration of non^admission of the in- 
terference of Russia in Hungarv, (because that is the practical 
meaning of the word, I will not deny,) and Russia wiU not respect 
our declaration ; then we might have to go to war." And there is 
the rub. Well, I am not the man to decline the consequences of 
my principles. I will not steal into your sympathy by slippery eva« 
aion. Yes, gentlemen, I confess, should Russia not respect such a 
declaration of your country, then you are obliged, literally obliged to 
go to war, or else be prepared to be degradml before mankind from 
your dignity. Yes— I confess that would be the case. But you are 
powerful enough to defy any power on earth in a just cause, as 
your Washington sold— so may God help me, as it is true, that 
never was there yet a more just cause. There was enough of war 
on the earth for ambition, or egotistical interests, even for womanly 
whims^-to give to humanity the glorious example of a great people 
going even to war, not for egotistical interest, but for justice, for Um 
Mw of nations, for the law of nature and of nature's God---4ind it 
will be no great mischief after all. It will be the noblest, the great- 
est glory which a nation yet has earned, nobler and ffreater than 
any nation yet has earned ; and its greatest benefit will be, that it 
will be the last war, because it will make the laws of nations to be* 
come a reality, which nobody will dare violate, seeing them pot 
under the safeguard of all humanity. It will be tiie last war, be- 
cause it will make nations contented— <X3ntented because free. And 
what still must be foremostly considered, you have nothing to fear 
by that war for your own country — ^for your own security. If it 
ivere otherwise, I never would have pronounced that vrish. But I 
am certain that there is not a single citizen of the United Statea 
whe would not agree with me that tiiere ia no phuMbW IMM ^ that 
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svppoaed war wUch eoM affiwt die secaiity of yoor own eoimtry. 
I toibk, gentlemeD, it is time to get rid of the horror to <* review 
former opinioDAi" aa Mr. Rash says. I believe it is time to establish 
diat will, and I believe the people of the United States are called to 
establish it. That policy must be made subservient to justice, inter- 
national law, and toe everlasting principle of right There is an 
axiom in jurisprudence, which I hope you wiH not contradict : *' Laws 
were a vain word if nobody were to execute them." Unhappy man- 
kind ! that was the condition of thy common laws until now— every 
despot ready to violate them, but no power on earth to defend them. 
People of the United States ! here I bow before thee; and claim out 
of the bottom of my national declaration : Raise thy young ffigantie 
arm, and be the executive power of nature and of nature^ God ; 
which laws thou hast invoked when thou hast proclaimed thy inde- 
pendence. Protect them ; defend them ever— if thou hast to go to 
war for it ! That will be a holier war than ever yet was, and the 
blessing of God will be with thee. 

And yet if the question of war is to be considered, not from the 
view of ri^ht, duty, and law— which still, in my opinion, is a decisive 
one — ^but from the view of mere policy, then I believe that you must 
not shrink back iixim the mere word ** war." There is no barm in 
the mere empty word ; three little letters, very innocent— that's all ! 
But you must consider if there really is any probability that your 
declaration would not be respected, and you really had to go to war. 
And here I most decidedly, most solemnly declare, that there is not 
the slightest probability, nay, not even any possibility to h. You 
must not take the Muscovite cabinet to be a blind fool. Oh ! no ! 
they are not. Morality I deny to them, bat skill not at all. Oh ! 
they are but very skilful ! I know it too well. But precisely be- 
cause they are skilful, be sure that, advised by England and your- 
self, the Czar will Anally remain at home, when Hungary will send 
the Hapsburgs home. There is no power in Europe which has more 
vulnerable points than Russia ; there is none affected with more ele- 
ments of interior weakness than despotic Russia ; there is no power 
which has more to fear from a war, when, besides his neighboring 
necessary enemies, the United States and Enflrland, or even only the 
United States, also would be enlisted against him. He is not a fool 
to risk such a war. I have stated in another place, how compara- 
tively weak that supposed big giant is in military, financial, political 
and social respects. Here I beg leave only to state how it came that 
Russia, though comparatively so weak, has dared to interfere in Hun- 
gary. This is very easily explained. The last revolution in France 
broke out in February, 1848. The republican principle raised ite 
head. Did the Czar interfere ? No. Is he, perhapi>, in love with 
the word republic ? He hates it, and would feel an infinite delight 
to sweep away every republican — together with you, gentlemen — 
tad even the woid " republic" from the earth. He knows very well 
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l!hat In tbe long mn his despotism cannot rabslat on the same conti- 
nent where a mighty republic exists, and still he did not interfere. 
He did not interfere in 1830 against Louis Philippe, for the s(v-called 
legitimate Bourbons. He did not interfere in 1848 for monarchy 
against the republican principle. Why? He dared not He was 
prudently afraid. He got in a fury, and his armies moved towards 
South and West ; but a calm night's sleep brought reflection home, 
and his armies moved again back. But he resorted to another power, 
in which he is more dangerous than in arms — ^to that power before 
which also poor Hungary fell — the power of secret diplomacy. He 
sent masculine and feminine diplomatists to Paris ; and by the very 
means by which he— after 1830 — succeeded to make out of the Cit* 
izen King, a satellite of the Holy Alliance, he also succeeded to make 
out of the revolution of 1848 a mock republic But the pulsations 
of the great French heart vibrated througtiont the continent Every 
tyrant trembled. Every throne quaked. Germany cared not about 
his pettv tyranny. The confederation of princes was blown asunder 
like void chaff. The German nation took its own destiny into its own 
hands, and from St. Paul's Church at Frankfort threatened to become 
one. The power of his father-in-law in Berlin stood not more steady 
upon- its feet than a drunken fellow. The Emperor of Austria fled 
from his palace, after havin? waved out of his own window, the flag 
of freedom by his own hand, a few weeks before. And only think, 
gentlemen, in Vienna, in very Vienna, a Parliament met to give a 
constitution to the Austrian empire ; a constitution also to Gallicia— 
Polish Gallicia, linked by blooa, history and nature, and immediate 
neighborhood to that part of Poland which he himself ruled, and of 
whose western frontier another Polish province, Posen, stood in full 
revolutionary flames. You can imagine how the Czar raged, how ho 
wished to unite all mankind in one head, so as he could cut it off 
with a single blow ; and still he did nowhere interfere. Why 7 Ha 
was prudently afraid ! so he took for motto, " I would, but I can't.'* 
However, the French republic became very innocent to him — almost 
an ally in some respects, really an ally in some respects, as in un- 
fortunate Rome we have seen. The gentlemen at Frankfort proved 
also to be very innocent The hopes of Germany failed — ^his father^ 
in-law shot down, his people in Vienna, Prague, Lembcrg, were 
shot down — ^the Austrian mock Parliament sent from Vienna to 
Kremsen, and from Kremsen home. Only Hungary stood firm, 
steady, victorious — the Czar had nothing more to fear from all revo- 
lutionary Europe — nothing from Grermany — nothing from Franco ; 
he had nothing to fear from the United States, because he knew that 
your government then was not willing to meddle with European 
matters — so he had free hands in Hungary. But one thing still he 
did not know, and that was— what will England— what will Turkey 
say, if he interferes — and that consideration alone was sufficient to 
check his inclinations to interfere. So anzioos was he to feel the 
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pnlse of Bofllflni and Tarker, that be sent fiist a mall amy— aome 
ten thoaaand laen^io help tSe AQstrians in Transylvania; and sent 
them in such a manner as to have, iu ease of need, for excuse, thai 
he \va.H called to do so, not bv Austria only, but by that part of the 
people also, which, deceived by foal delusion, stood by Austria! Oh, 
It was an infernal plot ! Of course we beat down and drove out his 
10,000 men, toflether with all the Austrians — but the Czar had gain- 
ed his play. He got assured that he would have no foreign power 
oppasing him- wlten he dared to violate the law of nations by an armed 
interference in Hungary. So he interfered. It Js a sorrowful mat- 
ter for me to think upon ; it is dreadful even to remember what tor- 
ture I felt when I saw vanish like a dream, all my hopes that there 
is yet justice on earth, and respect for the laws of " nature, and of 
nature's God." When I saw myself with my nation, the handful of 
brave forsaken, alone, to fight that immense battle for humanity ; 
trhen I saw Russian diplomacy stealing, like secret poison, into oor 
fanks, introducing treason into them ; then I saw a world of cares 
and sorrows put upon shoulders, a heavier weight than that which 
the fabulous Atlas of old had to bear. But let me not look back— > 
it is all in vain, the past is past. Forward is my word, and I will go 
forward with unabated energy, because I know that there is yet a 
God in heaven, and there is a people like yon on earth, and there is 
a power of decided will also here m this bleeding, aching heart. It 
18 my motto still that " there is no difficulty to him who wills." 
But so much is a fact, so much is sure, that the Czar dared not in- 
terfere until he was assured that he would meet no foreign power to 
oppose his sacrilegious act Show him, free people of America-* 
ahow him in a manly declaration, that he will meet your power if ho 
dares once more trample on the laws of nations — accompany this 
your declaration with an augmentation of your Mediterranean fleets, 
and be sore he will not. Still, you will have no war, and Austria 
falls almost without a battle, like a tottering house without fbunda^ 

tion, raised upon the sand, and Hungary — my poor Hungary will 

be free«— and Europe's oppressed Continent free to dispose of its do- 
mestic concerns. So much, gentlemen, for the first wish— the first 
Principle which I had the honor to advance at the banquet of the 
Jity of New York. I could never have a more pleasant opportunity 
in a like manner to develop two other principles— one of which is to 
•ee restored in international law the true eternal, everlasting princi- 
ples of an assured national intercourse commercial between nations, 
and to see it predicated by the power of your country. And the 
third is my humble wish to see recognized the legitimate charucter 
of the Declaration of Independence of Hungary. I would try, gen- 
tlemen, to develop these two principles in a like manner as I did the 
first, relying on the indulgence you have shown me. I cannot, gen. 
tlemen, I am so worn out that, perhaps in every hundred, ninety-^iiiie 
'"'^ would ha in bed instead of addieasing aaoh an aaiemhlyaa thies 
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tliorefare I mint w efvc it for another oecaakm. I know that when- 
ever I apeak, there ia alao the mighty engine, the Preaa, who makea 
me alao speak to you and to the people o( the United Statea. Thia 
ia my conaolation for not being able to answer your expectation, if 
yon have had some. Therefore let me end, and without any appeal 
to yonr sympathy — you have the source in your own generous hearts. 
This yonr meeting ia a substantial proof of it Be thanked for it ; 
and let roe say that the only gound upon which reata the hope of my 
native land ia the ground of eternal prineiplea— jOA^ce, right and 
hw. You have devoted your lives to extend justice, right and law 

E'nst the violence of tyrannona acta. Gentlemen of the Bar, I 
e theee principlea in your protecting care, and I tmat they will 
mighty advocatea in yon. 
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I WOULD I were able to answer that call. I wonld I were abU 
convenieDtly to fill the place which your kindness has assigned to 
me; but really! am in despair. I do not know how many times I 
have spoken within the last fourteen days in New York. Permit me 
to make some few remarks which are suggested to my mind by what 
has been stated. You were pleased to say that Austria was blind 
to let me escape. Be assured that it was not the merit of Austria. 
Austria would have been very glad to bury me, if not in the cold 

grave of death, at least in the equally cold grave of moral inactivity, 
ut the Emperor of Turkey took courage at the interference of 
America ; and notwithstanding all the reclamations of Austria, I am 
free — ^restored to life, because restored to duty and activity. If 
Austria would not have murdered down the very existence of my 
nation, it is true I should have vanished out of the memory of man. 
It is a curious fate which I have. Perhaps there never was a man 
in the world who was so fond of tranquillity as I am ; and perhaps 
no man so fond of doing as much good as possible without being known, 
or even noticed as being in the world. Thus, longing for tranquil- 
lity, it was my destiny never to have a single moment in my life to 
see it fulfilled. But my guiding star was, and will be, ^ Duty," and 
the pleasure and delight of tlie heart must wait, even forever, if 
necessary, when duty calls. Ladies, worn out as I am, ntill I am 

S-lad, very glad indeed, that it is the ladies of New York who have con- 
escended to listen to my farewell. This mv farewell, cannot, will 
not be eloquent When in the midst of a busy day, the watchful 
care of a guardian angel throws some flowers of joy in the thorny 
way of man, he gathers them up with thanks, a cheerful thrill 
quivers through his heart, like the melody of an .£olian harp ; but 
the earnest duties of life soon claim his attention and his cares. The 
melodious thrill dies away, and on he must go, and on he goes, joy- 
less, cheerless, and cold, every fibre of his heart bent to the earnest 
duties of the day. But when tl» hard work of th« day is done, and 
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fhe stress of mind for a moment subsides, then the heart again claims 
Its right, and the tender fingers of our memory gather up again the 
violets of joy which the guardian angel threw in our way, and we 
look at them with so much joy, we cherish them as the favorite gifts 
of life — we are so glad — as glad as the child on Christmas eve. 
These arc tlie happiest moments of man's life. But when we are 
not noisy, not eloquent, we are silent, almost mute, like nature on a 
midsummer's night, reposing from the burning heat of the day. 
Ladies, that is my condition now. It is a hard day's work which I 
have to do here. I am delivering my farewell address ; and every 
compassionate smile, every warm grasp of the hand, every token of 
kindness which I have received (and I have received so many) every 
flower of consolation which the ladies of New York have thrown on 
my thorny way, rushes wiih jdouble force to my memory. I feel so 
happy in this memory — ^there is a solemn tranquillity about my mind ; 
but in such a moment I would rather be silent than spetfk, I scarcely 
can speak. You know, ladies, that it is not the deepest feelings 
which are the loudest. And besides, I have to say farewell to New 
York. This is a sorrowful word. What immense hopes are linked 
in my memory in this word New York — ^liopes of resurrection for my 
down-tro<lden fatherland — hopes of liberation for oppressed nations 
on the European continent ! Will the expectations which the 
mighty outburst of New York's young and generous heart fore- 
shadowed, be realized ? Will these hopes be fulfilled, or will the ray 
of consolation which New York cast on the dark night of my father- 
land-— will it pa.'^s away like ah electric flash ? Oh, could I cast one 
single glance into the book of futurity I No, God forgive me this 
impious wish. It is He who hid the future from man, and what He 
docs is well done. It were not good for man to know his destiny. 
The energy of his sense pf duty would falter or subside, if we were 
assured of the failure or success of our aims. It is because we do 
not know the future that we retain our energy of duty. So will I go 
on my work, with the full energy of my humble abilitie.s, without 
despair, but with hope. It is Eastern blood which runs in my veins ; 
and I come from the East. I have, accordingly, somewhat of East- 
ern fatalism in my disposition^ but it is the fatalism of a Christian, 
who trusts with unwavering faith in the boundless goodness of a Di- 
vine Providence. 

But among all these different feelings and thoughts that come upon 
me in the hour of my farewell, one thing is almost indispensable to 
me, and that is, the assurance that the sympathy I have met with 
here will not pass away like the cheers which a warbling girl re- 
ceives on the stage — that it will be preserved as a principle, and that 
when the emotion subsides, the calmness of reflection will but 
strengthen it, because it is a principle. This consolation I wanted, 
and tliis consolation I have, because, ladies, I place it in your hands. 
I bestow oa your motherly and sisterly cares, the hopes of Europe's 
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yppraMod natioov--th« hopeB of cItQ, political, sodbl, and religioat 
liberty. Oh, let me entreat yoa, with the brief and stammering worda 
«r a warm heart, overwhelmed with emotions and with sorrowful 
cares — ^let me entreat you, ladies, to be watchful of the aymnathy of 
your people, like the mother over the cradle of her beloved child. It 
18 worthy of your watchful care, because it is the cradle of regen- 
•rated humanity. Especially in regard to my poor fatherland, I have 
particular claims on tne fairer and better half of humanity, which 
you are. The first of these claims is, that there is not, perhaps, on 
the face of the earth a nation which in its institutions has shown 
more chivalric regard for ladies than the Hungarians. It is a praise- 
worthy trait of the Oriental character. You know that it was the 
Moorish race, in Spain, who were the founders of the chivalric era 
in Europe, so full of personal virtue, so full of noble deeds, so de- 
voted to the service of ladies, and heroism, and to the protection of 
the oppressed. You are told that the ladies of the East are almost 
degraded to less than a human condition, being secluded from all 
social life, and pent up within the harem's walls. And so it is. But 
you must not judge the East by the measure of European civiliza- 
tion. TJiey have their own civilization, quite different from ours in 
views, inclinations, af&ctions, and thoughts. ElastPm mankind is 
traditional — ^the very soil retains the stamp of traditional antiquity. 
When you walk upon that old soil, with the Old Testament in your 
hand, and read the prophets and patriarchs on the very spot where 
they lived and walked, you are astonished to find that nature is as it 
was five thousand years ago, and that the cedars still grow on her 
boundary, nnder the shadow of which the patriarchs were protected. 
Yon see the well just as Jacob saw it when Rachel gave drink to 
him and his camels. Everything — ^the aspect of nature, the habits, 
the customs, the social life of ti^ people — is measured, not by cen- 
turies, but by thousands of years. The women of the East uve as 
they lived in the time of the patriarchs, and they feel happy. Let 
thein remain so. Who can wirth them more on earth than happiness 9 
Nothing is more ridiculous than to pity those who feel happy. But 
snch is the fact that there is almost a religious regard paid to women 
in the East No man dares to injure or offend a woman there. He 
who would do so would be despised by all like a dog. That respect 
ffoes so far, that the lord does not dare raise the carpet of his harem's 
door, still less enter it, where a paur of slippers before the threshold 
tells him that a lady is in the room. Respect and reverence for 
women is the characteristic of the Orient The Magyars are of 
Eastern stock, cast in Europe. We found all the blessings of civil- 
ization in your ladies ; but we conserved for them the regard and 
reverence of our Oriental character. Nay, more than that, we ear- 
ned these views into our institutions and into onr laws. With w^ 
the widow remains the head of the fiunily, as the father was. As 
lonf^ as ahe liTea»ahfl is the mistress of tlie property of lunr d<Hrsassd 
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husband. The chivalrous spirit of the nation supposes she will pro- 
vide, with motherly care, for the wants of her children, and she re- 
maiiid in possession so long as she bears her deceased husband's 
name. The old Constitution of Hungary, which we reformed upon 
•, democratic basis — it having been ari«tocratic — under that insrru- 
iient the widow of a lord had the right to send her Representative 
o the pHrliament, and in the county elections of public functionaries 
ividows had a right to vote aliite with the men. Perhaps this chival- 
Ac character of my nation, so full of regard toward the fair sex, may 
Bomewliat commend my mission to the ladies of America. Our second 
particular claim is, that the source of all the misfortune which now 
weighs so heavily upon mv bleeding fatherland, is in two ladies- 
Catharine of Russia, and Sophia of Hapsburg, the ambitious mother 
of the young Nero, Francis Joseph. You know that one hundred 
and fifty years ago, Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, the bravest of 
the brave, foreseeing the growth of Russia, and fearing that it would 
oppress and overwhelm civilization, ventured with a handful of men 
to overthrow the rising power of Russia. After immortal deeds, and 
almost fabulous victories, one loss made him a refugee upon Turkish 
soil, like myself. But, happier than myself, he succeeded in ])er- 
suading Turkey of the necessity of checking Russia, in her over- 
weening ambition, and in curtailing her growth. On went Mehemct 
Balzordsi wilh his Turks, and met Peter the Czar, and pent him up 
in a corner, where there was no possibility of escape. There jMe- 
hemet held him with iron grasp till hunger came to his aid. But 
nature claimed her rights, and in a council of war it was decided to 
surrender to Mehemct. Then Catharine, who was pret^ent in the 
camp, appeared in person before the Grand Vizier to sue for mercy. 
She was fair, and she was rich with jewels of nameless value. She 
went to the Grand Vizier's tent. She came back without any jew- 
els, but she brought mercy, and Russia was saved. From that cel- 
ebrated day dates the downfall of Turkey, and that of Russia's 
§Towth. Out of this source flowed the stream of Russian prepon- 
erance over the European continent ; and down-trodden liberty, and 
the nameless sufferinjrs of Poland and of my poor native land, are 
the dreadful fruits of Catharine's success on that day, cursed in the 
records of humanity. 

The second lady who will be cursed through all posterity, in her 
memory, is Sophia, the mother of the present usurper of Hungary — 
she who had the ambitious dream to raise the limited power of a 
child upon the ruins of liberty, and on the neck of down-trodden na- 
tions. It was her ambition-^the evil genius of the house of Haps- 
burg in the present day — which brought desolation upon us. I need 
only mention one fieict to characterize what kind of a heart was in 
that cursed woman. On the anniversary of the day of Arad, where 
our martyrs bled, she came to the Court with a bracelet of rabies 
gathered together in so many roaes as were nnmbered by the heads 
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of the brave Hangariaos who fell there, and declared it a gift which 
she joyfully presented to the company as a memento which she wears 
on her very arm to cherish its eternal memory, that she might not 
forffct the pleasure she derived from the killing of those men who 
died at Arad. This very fact can give you a true knowledge of the 
character of that woman. And this is the second claim to the 
ladies' sympatliy for oppressed humanity and my poor fatherland. I 
wish the free women of free America will help my down-fallen land 
to get out of that iron grasp, or to get out of those bloody fttncs, and 
become independent and fVee. Our third particular claim is Uie be- 
havior of our ladies during the last war. It is no wanton praise-^ 
it is a fact what I say — ^that, in my hard task to lead on the struggle 
and to govern Hungary, I had no more powerful auxilliaries, and no 
more faiihful executors of the will of the nation, than the women of 
Hungary. You know that in ancient Rome, after the battle of 
Cans, which was won by Hannibal, the victor was afraid to come 
down to the very walls of Rome. The Senate called on the people 
spontaneously to sacrifice all their wealth on the altar of their fiuh- 
erland, and the ladies were the first to do it. Every jewel, every 
ornament, was brought forth, so much so that the tribune judged it 
necessary to pass a Taw prohibiting the ladies of Rome to wear jew- 
elry or any silk dresses, in order that it might not appear the ladies 
of Rome had not, by their own choice, have done so. Now, wo 
wanted in Hunpi-ary no such law. The women of Hungary brought 
all that they had. You would have been astonished to see how, in 
the most wealthy houses of Hungary, if you were invited to dinner, 
you would be forced to eat soup with iron spoons ; and when the 
wounded and the sick — and many of them we had, because we 
fought hard — when the wounded and sick were not so well provided 
as it would have been our duty and our pleasure to do, I ordered the 
ministry and the respective public functionaries to take care of them. 
But the poor wounded went on suffering, and the ministry went on 
slowly to provide for them. When I saw this, one single word was 
spoken to the ladies of Hungary, and in a few hours there was pro- 
vision made for hundreds of thousands of sick. And I never met & 
single mother who would have withheld her son from sharing in the 
battle ; but I have met many who ordered and commandSl their 
children to fight for their fatherland. I saw many and many bridoa 
who urged on the bridegrooms to delay their day of happiness till 
thpy would come back victorious from the battles of their fatherland. 
Thus acted the ladies of Hungary. That country deserves to live ; 
tliat country deserves to have a future left yet, which the women, as 
much as the mm, love and cherish. 

But I have a stronger motive than all these to claim your protect- 
ing sympathy for my country's cause. It is her nameless woe, 
ziameless sufferings. In the name of that ocean of bloody tears 
which the sacrilegious hand of the tyrant wrong from the eyes of 
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the cbfldless mothers, of the brides who beheld the hangman's sword 
between them and their wedding-day — in the name of all those 
mothers, wives, brides, daughters, and sisters, who, by thousands of 
thousands, weep over the graves of Magyars so dear to ilieir hearts, 
and weep the bloody tears of a patriot (as they all are) over the face 
of their beloved native land — ^in the name of all those torturing 
stripes with which the flogging hand of Austrian tyrants dared to 
outrage humanity in the womankind of my native land — in the name 
of tliat daily curse against Austria with which even the prayers of 
our women are mixed — in the name of the nameless sufferings of 
my own dear wife — the faithful companion of my life— of her, who 
for months and for months was hunted by my country's tyrants, 
like a noble deer, not having, for months, a moment's rest to repose 
her wearied head in safety, and no hope, no support, no protection 
but at tlie humble threshold of the hardworking people, as noble 
and generous as they are poor — ^in the name of my poor little chil- 
dren, who so young are scarcely conscious of their life, had already 
to learn what an Austrian prison is — in the name of all this, and 
what is still worse, in the name of down-trodden liberty, I claim, 
ladies of New York, your protecting sympathy for my country's 
cause. Nubody can do more for it than you. The heart of man is 
as soft as wax in your tender hands. Mould it, ladies ; mould it into 
the form of generous compassion for my country's wrongs, inspire it 
with the noble feelings of your own hearts, inspire it witli the con- 
sciousness of your country's power, dignity and might. You are 
tlie framers of man's character. Wlmtever be the fate of man, ono 
stamp he always bears on his brow — ^that which the mother's liiind 
impressed u|x)n the soul of the child. The smile of your lips can 
make a hero out of a coward — and a generous man out of tlie 
egotist ; one word from you inspires the youth to noble resolutions ; 
the lustre of your eyes is the fairest reward for the toils of life. 
' You can even blow up the feeble spark of energy in the breast of 
broken age, that once more it may blaze up in a noble, a generous 
deed before it dies. All this power you have. U.se it, ladit^s, use it 
in behalf of your country's glory, and for the benefit of oppressed 
humanity, and when you meet a cold calculator, who thinks by arith- 
metic when he is called to feel the wrongs of oppressed nations, con- 
vert him, ladies. Your smiles are commands, and the truth which 
pours forth instinctively from your hearts, is mightier than thf* loijic 
articulated by any scholar. The Peri, excluded from Panidise, 
broii«i:ht many generous pifts to heaven in order to rep^in it. fcJIie 
brougiit the d>i>».i? si<rh of a patriot; the kiss of a faithful <rirl im- 
priniod on the lips of her briilf»o;room distorted by the venom of the 
pla;Tuo. SI 10 brounrht many other fair gifts ; but the doors of Para- 
dise opened before her only when she brought with her the first 
prayer of a man converted to charity and brotherly love for his op- 
pressed brethren and hamanity. I have many tokens received of 
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this brotherly love ; and at the very moment of my entering^ thi»hall» 
I was in.funned of a circumstance which I consider ao important aa 
to bo^ permission to make in respect to it one single remark. I am 
told that one of the newspapers, with friendly and generous intention 
toward that cause which I have the honor to plead before you, has 
pointed out as the success of my standing here, that there is a com- 
mittee established out of sucli men whose very share in that commit- 
tee gives importance to it, and who are about to raise money for the 
purpose of revolutionizing Europe. — My axiom is that of the Irish 
poet, " Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow." All 
that I claim is fair play ; and that is the aim for which I claim the 
United States to become the executive power of the laws of Nature 
and of Nature's God. That is the aim for which I claim your gener- 
ous public and private aid and support The revolutions in Europe 
will be made by tlie nations of Europe ; but that they shall have fair 
play is what the nations of Europe expect from the peotection of the 
United States of America. Remember the power which you have, 
and which I have endeavored to point out in a few brief words. Re- 
member this, and form associations ; establish ladies* committees to 
raise substantial aid for Hungary. Who could, who would, refuse, 
when the melody of your voice is pleading the cause of my bleeding, 
my oppressed native land. 

Now, ladies, I am worn out very much, so I am done. One word 
only remains to be said — a word of deep sorrow, the word, *' Fare- 
well, New York !" New York ! that word will forever make thrill 
every string of my heart I am like a wandering bird. I am worse 
than a wandering bird. He may return to his summer home. I 
have no home on earth ! Here, at New York, I felt almost at home. 
But " Forward" is my call, and I must part. I part with the hope 
that the sympathy which I have met here is the trumpet sound of 
resurrection to my native land ; I part with the hope that, having 
found here a short, transitory home, will bring mo yet back to my 
own beloved home, tliat my ashes may yet mix with the dust of my 
Dative soil. Ladles, remember Hungary, and — farewell ! 
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Sib, — ^As once Cyneas, the Eptrote, stood among the seoators of 
Rome, who, with an earnest word of self-conscious majesty, con- 
trolled the condition of the world and arrested the mighty kmgs in 
their ambitions march, thus full of admiration and of reverence, I 
stand before you. Legislators of the new capitol — that glorious hall 
of your people's collective majesty. The capitol of olcT yet stands, 
but the spirit has departed from it and come over.to yours, purified 
by the air of liberty. The old stands a mournful monument of the 
fragility of human things — yours as a sanctuary of eternal rights. 
The ol^ beamed with the red lustre of conquest, now darkened by 
oppression's gloomy night — ^yours beams with freedom's bright ray. 
The old absorbed the world by its own centralized glory — ^youra protects 
your own nation against absorption, even by itself. The old was awful 
with irrestricted power — ^yours is glorious with having restricted it 
At the view of die old, nations trembled — at the view of yours hu- 
manity hopes. To the old, misfortune was only introduced with fetter- 
ed hands to kneel at the triumphant conqueror's heels — to yours, the 
triamph of introduction is granted to unfortunate exiles, invited to 
the honor of a seat, and where kings and Cesars never be bailed, for 
their powers, might, and wealth, there the persecuted chief of a down- 
trodden nation is welcomed as your great Republic's guest, precisely 
because he is persecuted, helpless, and poor. In the old, the terrible 
v 89 victis was tne rule— in yours, protection to the oppressed, maledic- 
tion to ambitious oppressors, and consolation to the vanauished in a 
just cause. And while out of the old a conquered world was ruled, 
you in yours provide for the common confederative interests of a 
territory larger than the conquered world of the old. There sat men 
boasting their will to be sovereign of the world — ^here sit men whose 
glory is to acknowledge the laws of Nature and of Nature's God, and 
to do that their sovereisn, the people, wills. 

Sir, there is history in these parallels. History of past ages, and 
hiitory of fature centuries, may be often recorded in a few woras. The 
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small particnlare to which the inssions of living men cling with fer 
vent zeal'^a if the fhigile figare of men could arrest the rotation of 
destiny's wheel ; these particulars die away. It is the issue which 
makes history, and that issue is always logical. There is a neces- 
sity of consequences wherever the necessity of position exists. 
Principles are the Alpha, they must finish with Omega, and they 
will. Thus history may be told often in a few words. Before yet 
the heroic struggle of Greece first engaged your country's sympathy 
for the fate of Freedom in Europe, then so far distant, and now so 
near, Chateaubriand happened to be in Athens, and he heard from a 
minaret raised upon the Propylaean ruins, a Turkish priest in Arabic 
language announcing the lapse of hours to the Christians of Miner- 
va's town. What immense history in the small fact of a Turkish 
Imaum crying out, ^' Pray, man, the hour is running fast, and the 
judgment draws near." Sir, there is equally a history of future 
ages written in the honor bestowed by you to my humble self. The 
first Governor of independent Hungary, driven from his native land 
by Russian violence, an exile on Turkish soil protected by a Moham- 
medan Sultan against the blood-thirst of Christian tyrants, cast back 
a prisoner to far Asia by diplomacy, rescued from his Asiatic prison 
by America, crossing the Atlantic, charged with the hopes of 
Europe's oppressed nations, pleading, a poor exile, before the people 
of tills great Republic, his down-trodden country's wrongs, and its 
intimate connection with the fate of the European continent, and with 
the boldness of a just cause, claiming the principles of the Christian 
religion to be raised to a law of nations ; and to see not only the 
boldness of the ptx)r exile forgiven, but to see liira consoled by the 
sympathy of millions, encouraged by individuals, meetings, cities and 
states, supported by operative aid, and greeted by Congress and by 
the Government as the nation's guest, honored out of generosity, 
with that honor which only one man before him received — and that 
man received then out of gratitude — with honors such as no poten- 
tate can ever receive, and this banquet here, and the toast which I 
have to thank for — oh, indeed, Sir, tliere is a history of future ages 
in all these facts. 

Sir, though I have the noble pride of my principles, and though I 
have the inspiration of a just cause, still I have also the conscience 
of my personal humility. Never will I forget what is due from me 
to the sovereign source of my public capacity. This I owe to my 
nation's dignity, and, therefore, respectfully tlianking this highly dis- 
tinguished assembly, in my country's name, I have the boldness to 
aay, that 'Hungary well deserves your sympathy — that Hungary 
has a claim to protection, because it has a claim to justice. But as 
to myself, permit me humbly to express that I am well aware not to 
have in all these honors any personal share. Now, I know that evea 
that which might seem to be personal in your toast, is only an ao 
knowledginent of a historical fact ; very instructively connected with 
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a principle valuable and dear to every republican heart in the United 
Slates of America. "Sir, you were pleased to mention in your toast 
that I am unconquered by misfortune and unseduced by ambition. 
Now, it is a providential fact, that misfortune has the privilege to 
ennoble man's mind and to strengthen man's character. There is a 
sort of natural instinct of human dignity in the heart of man, which 
steels his very nerves not to bend beneath the heavy blows of a great 
adversity. The palm-tree grows best beneath a ponderous weight- 
even so the character of man. There is no merit in it — ^it is a law of 
psychology. The petty paags of small daily cares have often bent 
the character of men, but great misfortunes seldom. There is less 
danger in this than in great good luck ; and as to ambition, I, indeed, 
never was able to understand how anybody can more love ambition 
than liberty. But I am glad to slate a historical fact as a principal 
demonstration of that influence which institutions exercise upon the 
character of nations. We Hungarians are very fond of the princi- 
ple of municipal self-government; and we have a natural horror 
against the principle of centralization. That fond a'ttachment to 
municipal self-government, without which there is no provincial free- 
dom possible, is a fundamental feature of our national character. We 
brought it with ns from far Asia, a thousand years ago, and we con- 
served it throughout the vicissitudes of ten centuries. 

No nation has perhaps so much struggled and suffered from the 
civilized Christian world as ours. We do not complain of this lot. 
It may be heavy but it is not inglorious. Where the cradle of our 
Saviour stood, and where his divine doctrine was founded, there 
another faith now rules, and the whole of Europe's armed pilgrimage 
could not avert this fate from that sacred spot, nor stop the rushing 
waves of Islamism absorbing the Christian Empire of Constantine. 
We stopped those rushing waves. The breast of my nation proved 
a breakwater to them. We guarded Christendom, that Luthers or 
Calvins might reform it. It was a dangerous time, and the dangers 
of the time often placed the confidence of all my nation into one 
man's hand, and their confidence gave power into his hands to be- 
come ambitious. But there was not a single instance in history 
where a man honored by his people's confidence had deceived his 
people by becoming ambitious. The man out of whom Russian 
diplomacy succeeded in making the murderer of his nation's confi- 
dence — he never had it, but was rather regarded always with distrust. 
But he gained some victories when victories were the moment's chief 
necessity. At the head of an army, circumstances placed him in the 
capacity to rain his country. But he never had the people's confi- 
dence. So, even he is no contradiction to the historical truth, tliat 
no Hungarian whom his nation honored with its confidence, was ever 
seduced by ambition to become dangerous to his country's liberty. 
TluLt is a remarkable fact, and yet it is not accidental. It is the logi- 
cal consequence of the influence of institationa upon the natiomd 
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character. Oar nation, tfarcragfa all its history, was educated m the 
school of municipal self-govsmment, and in augh a country, ambitioa 
havingf no field, has also no place in man's character. 

The truth of this doctrine becomes yet more illustrated hy a quite 
contrary historical fact in France. Whatever have been the changes 
of government in that great country-^and many they have been, to 
be sure ; we have seen a Convention, a Directorate of Consuls, and 
one Consul, and an Emperor, and the restoration — the fundamental 
tone of the Constitution of France was power always centralized, 
Omnipotence always vested somewhere; and remarkably, indeed, 
France has never yet raised the single man to the seat of power 
who has not sacrificed his country's ^sedom to his personal ambi- 
tion. It is sorrowful, indeed ; but it is natural It is in the garden 
of centralization where the venomous plant of ambition thrives. I 
dare confidently affirm, that in your great country there exists not a 
single man through whose brains has ever passed the thought that 
he would wish to raise the seat of his ambition upon the ruins of 

{our country's liberty. If he could, such a wish is impossible in the 
fnited States. Institutions react upon the character ot nations. He 
who sows the wind will reap the storm. History is the revelation 
of Providence. The Almighty rules by eternal laws, not only the 
material but the moral world ; and every law is a principle, and 
every principle is a law. Men, as well as nations, are endowed 
with free will to choose a principle, bat that once chosen, the con- 
sequences must be abided. With self-^vemment is freedom, and 
with freedom is justice and patriotism. With centralization is ambi- 
tion, and with ambition dwells despotism. Happy your great coun- 
try. Sir, for being so warmly addicted to that great-principle of self- 
eovemment. Upon this foundation your fathers raised a home to 
freedom more glorious than the world has ever seen. Upon this 
foundation you have developed it to a living wonder of the world. 
Happy your great country, Sir, that it was selected by the blessing 
of the Lord, to prove the glorious practicability of a federative Union 
of many sovereign States, all conserving their Suite rights and their 
self-government, and yet united in one. Every ^tar beaming with 
its own lustre, but all together one constellation on manldnd's 
canopy. 

Upon this foundation your country has grown to a prodigious 
power in a surprisingly brief period. You have attracted power in 
that. Your fundamental principles have conquered more in seventy- 
five years than Rome by arms in centuries. Your principles will 
conquer the world. By the glorious example of your freedom, wel- 
fiire, and security, mankind is about to become conscious of its aim. 
The lesson you give to humanity will not be lost, and the respect 
of the State rights in the Federal Government of America and in its 
several States, will become an instructive example for universal 
Uderatioii, forbeaiaiioe» and justice, to the future States and Repub- 
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Bes of Enrope. Upon this basis will be got rid of the mysterious 
question of language, and nationalities raised by the cunning despo* 
dams in Europe to murder Liberty, and the smaller States will find 
securiiy in the principles of federative union, while they will con- 
serve their national freedom by the principles of atjvereign self-j;ov- 
€rnment; and while larger States abdicating the principles of cen* 
tralization, will ceaise to be a blood-field to sanguinary nsurpationf 
and a tool to the ambition of wicked men, municipal inntitutions will 
insure the development of local particular elements— Freedom, 
formerly an abstract political theory, will become tbe household 
benefit to municipalities, and out of the welfare and contentment of 
«11 parts will flow happiness, peace, and security for the whole. 
That is my confident hope. There will at once subside the fluctua- 
tions of Germany's fate. It will become the heart of Europe, not 
by melting North Germany into a Southern frame, or the South into 
a Northern ; not by absorbing historical peculiarities, by centralized 
omnipotence ; not by mixing in one State, bat by federating several 
aovoTeign States into a Union like yours, upon a similar basis, will 
take place the national regeneration of the Sclavonic States, and not 
upon the sacrilegious idea of Panslavism, equivalent to the omnipo- 
tence of the Czar. 

Upon a similar basis will we see fair Italy independent and free. 
Not Unity, bat Union, will and mast become the watchword of xwr 
tional bodies, severed into desecrated limbs by pmviHional rival rip9, 
out of which a flock of despots and common servitude arose. To be 
sure, it will be a noble joy to this your great Republic, to feel that 
the moral influence of your glorious example has operated in produ- 
cing this glorious development in mankind's destiny ; and I have not 
the slightest doubt of the efficacy of your example's influence. But 
there is one thing indispensable to it, without wliich there is no hope 
for this happy issue. This indispensable thing is, that the oppressed 
nations of Europe become the masters of their future, free to regu- 
late their own domestic concerns, and to secure this nothing is 
wanted but to have that fair play to all, and for all, which you, Sir, 
in your toast were pleased to pronounce as a right of my nation, 
alike sanctioned by the law of nations as by the dictates of eternal 
justice. Without this fair play there is no hope for Europe— no 
hope of seeing your principle spread. Yours is a happy country, 
gentlemen. You had more than fair play. Yon had active, opera- 
tive aid from Europe in your struggle for independence, which, once 
achieved, you so wisely used as to become a prodigy of freedom and 
welfare, and a Book of Life to nations. But we, in Europe — we, 
nnhappily, have no such fair play with us, against every palpitation 
of Liberty. AH despots are united in a common league, and you 
nay be aore despots will never yield to the moral influence of your 
mat example. They hate the veiy existence of thia example. It 
bthgaorrovoflheir^hooi^tiandtlwizioabaioftliBirdnuiM. To 
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stop its moral inflnence abroad, and to check its spreadra^ deve1o|H 
TDi'^ni at ho.ne. is what they wish, instead ofyi'^ldingto its influence. 
We will have no fair ptay. The CosHack already rules, by Louis 
Napoleon^s usurfAtion, to the very borders of the Atlantic Ocean. 

One of your ffreat statesmen — ^now to my sorrow bound to the sick 
Ded of advanced age — alas, that I am deprived of the advice which 
bis wisdom could have imparte<) to roe-— your great statesman told 
the world thirty years ago that Paris was transferred to St. Peters- 
burg. What would he now say, when St. Petersburg is transferred 
to Pari.s, and Europe is' but an appendix to Russia ? Alas \ Europe 
can no longer secure to Europe fair play. Albion only remains. 
But even Albion casts a sorrowful glance over the waves. Still we 
will stand our place, sink or swim, live or die. You know the word. 
It is your own. We will follow it It will be a bloody path to 
tread. Despots have conspired against the world. Terror spreads 
over Europe, and anticipating persecution rules from Paris to Pesth. 
There is a gloomy silence, li^e the silence of nature before the t^ 
rors of a hurricane. It is a sensible silence, only disturbed by the 
thousand-fold rattling of muskets by which Napmeon murders the 
people which gave him a home when he was an exile, and by the 
groans of new martyrs in 3icilv, Milan, Vienna and Pesth. The 
very sympathy which I met in ffngland, and was expected to meet 
here, throws my sisters into the dungeons of Austria. Well, God's 
will be done. The heart may break but duty will be done. We 
wilk stand in our place, though to us in Europe there be no fair play. 
But so much I hope, that no just man on earth can charge me with 
unbecoming arrogance, when here, on this soil of freedom, I kneel 
down and raise my prayer to God — ^^ Almighty Father of Humanity, 
will Thy merciful arm not raise a power on earth to protect the law 
of nations, when there are so many to violate it ?'* It is a prayer 
and nothing else. What would remain to the oppressed if they were 
not permitted to nray ? The rest is in the hand of God. 

Gentlemen, I Know where I stand. No honor, no encouraging 
generosity, will make me ever forget where I stand and what is doe 
from me to yon. Here my duty is silently to await what you in your 
wisdom will be pleased to pronounce about that which public opinion 
knows to be my prayer and my aim, and be it your will to pronounce, 
or be it your will not to take notice of it, I will understand your will, 
and bow before it with devotion, love, and gratitude to your generous 
people, to your glorious land. But one single word, even here, I 
may be permittea to say, only such a word as may secure me from 
being misunderstood. 1 came to the noble-minded people of the 
United States to claim its generous operative sympathy lor the im* 
pending struggle of oppressed freedom on the European Continent, 
and I freely interpreted the hopes and wishes which these oppreaaed 
nations entertain, but as to your great RepubliCi as a State, as a 
power m tturtti, I ttaad before tlM ftalsemea, fleoaMi and Lagiala- 
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lora of that Republic, only to aaeertiiin from their wiadom and expe- 
rience what is their judgment apon a question of nationa! law and 
international right. I hoped, and now hope, that they will by the 
foreboding events on the other great continent, feel induced to pro- 
nounce in time their vote about that law and those rights, and I 
hoped and hope that in pronouncing their vote, it will be in the broad 
principles of international justice, and consonant with their republi- 
can institutions and their democratic life. 

That is all I know and Europe knows — the immense weight of 
such a pronunciation from such a place. But never had I the impi- 
ous wish to try to entangle this great Republic into difficulties iucon* 
sistent with its own welfare, its own security, its own interest. I 
rather repeatedly and earnestly declared that a war on^ this account 
by your country is utterly impossible, and a mere phantom. I al- 
ways declared that the United States remained masters of their ac- 
tions, and under every circumstance will act as they judge consistent 
with the supreme duties to themselves. But I said and say that such 
a declaring of just principles would insure to the nationa of Europe 
fair play in their struggle for freedom and independence, because the 
declaration of such a power as your Republic will be respected even 
where it is not liked ; and Europe's oppressed nations will feel cheered 
in resolution, and doubled in strength, to maintain the decision of 
their American brethren on their own behalf with their own lives. 
There is an immense power in the idea to be right, when this idea 
is sanctioned by a nation like yours, and when the foreboding future 
will become present, there is an immense field for private benevolence, 
and sympathy upon the basis of the broad principles of international 
justice pronounced in the sanctuary of your people^s collective mat- 
jority. So much to guard me against misunderstanding. 

Sir, I must fervently thank you for the acknowledgment that my 
country has proved worthy to be -free. Yes, gentlemen, I feel pfoud 
of my nation's character, heroism, love of freedom and vitality, and 
I bow with reverential awe before the decree of Providence which 
placed my country in a position that, without ita restoration to inde- 
pendence, there is no possibility for freedom and the independence 
of nations on the European continent. Even what now in France 
is about to pass, proves the truth of this. Every disappointed hope 
with which Europe looked towards France, is a degree more added 
to the importance of Hungary to the world. Upon oar plains were 
fonght the decisive battles for Christendom. There will be fought 
the decisive battle for the independence of nations, for /ttate rights, for 
international law, and for democratic liberty. We will live free or 
die like men ; but should my people be doomed to die, it will be the 
first whose death will not be recorded as a suicide, but as a martyr- 
dom for the world ; and future a^a will mourn over the aad fate of 
the Magyar imce, doomed to penah, not because in the nineteenth 
caatory there waa nobody to protect the laws of mtun aid of oa- 
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tnve's God. Bat I look to the fotare with confidence tend with bopei 
AdverHities nmnifold of a tempest-tossed life, coald, of coarse, not 
fkil to impart a mark of cheerfulness upon my heart, which, if not a 
source of joy, is at least a guarantee a^inst saaguine i41ii.<tions. I, 
for myself, would not want the hope of success for doing what is 
right to me. The sense of duty wouki suffice. Thereforp, when I 
hope, it has nothing in common with that desperate instinct of a 
drowning man, who, half sunk, is still grasping at a straw for he p. 
No ; when 1 hope, there is motive for the hope. 

I have a steady faitfi in principles. I dare say that experience 
taught me the logic of events, in connection with principles. 1 have 
fathomed the entire bottom of this mystery, and was, I |)erceive, right 
in my calcalations there, about once in my iife, i supposed ai prin- 
ciple to exist in a certain quarter, where, indeed, no principle f't>ves 
to exist It was a horrible mistake, and resulted in a hornble issue. 
The present condition of Europe is a very consequence of it ; bat 
precisely this condition of Europe proves, I dkl not wantonly suppose 
a principle to exist there, where I found none woaM have existed. 
The consequences could not have failed to arrive as I hkire contem- 
plated them well. There is a providence in every fact. Withool 
this mistake, the principles of American republicanism vroald, for 
a long time yet, find a sterile soil on that continent, where it was 
considered wisdom to belong to the French school. Now, matters 
stand thus : That either the Continent of Europe has no futare at all, 
or this future is American Republicanism. And who conki believe 
that three hundred millions of that Continent, which is the moUier of 
civilization, are not to have any future at all ? Such a donbt would 
be slmost blasphemy against Providence. But there is a Providence, 
indeed — a just, a bountiful Provkience — I trusO, with the piety of my 
religion in it ; I dare say my very humble self was a contipaal in- 
strument of it. How could I be else in such a condition as I was-^ 
born not conspicuous by any prominent abilities ? Having nothing 
in me more than an iron will which nothing can bend, and the con- 
sciousness of being right, how could I, under the most arduous cir- 
cumstances, accomplish many a thing which my sense of honest daty 
prompted me to understand 7 

Oh, there is, indeed, a Providence which rules, even in my beinff 
here, when four months ago I was yet a prisoner of the league of 
European despots, in far Ania, and the symfiathy which your glori- 
ous peo|)ie honor me with, and the high benefit of tlie welcome of 
your Congress, and the honor to be your guest — to be the gin*st of 
your great Republic — I, the. poor, humble, unpretending exile — is 
there u«»t a v^ry intelligibW? manifestation of Providence in it ? — the 
more when 1 rejueiutxT that the name of your humble, but tiiankful 
guesu is, by the furious rage of the Austrian tyrant, to the ju^allows 
nailed. Your generosity is great,and luud your patriotism of repub- 
lican principles against despotism. I firmly trust to thoee principles ; 
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and relying upon th» very fiict of your generosity, I may be pennit- 
tal to say that tiiat respectable organ of the free press may be mis-' 
taken, which annoanced that I considered my coming hither to be a 
failure. I confidently trust that the nations of Burope have a future. 
I am aware that the future is contradicted. Bayonets may support, 
but afford no chair to sit upon. I trust to the future of my nstive 
land, because I know that is worthy to have it ; and it is necessary 
to the destinies of humanity. I trust to the principles of republics n- 
ism, whatever be my personal fate. So much I know, that my 
country will remember yon and yonr glorioos land with everlasting 
gnuitulde. 
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The Ufe of General Lafayette. Bj P. C. Hsad- 
LET, author of the Life of Josephme. Auburn: Derby As 
MiUcr. 

A ▼•ry QwAil tad popular book Mr. Heodtej wfll find that ba baa here aent fortb. 
Though raitiar ton eulogistic, and wriitan up to a hish pitch of patriodrm, ii uarniiaa 
111 a clear, vustauied, and energetic hiaiory, ibe deeJa of a remarkable man, placwl io 
ft remarkable poeitipn. Connected aa he waa wiih aoroe or the moat «(irnng inci- 
denia of our revvlufionary era, and of two French ezpenmenta at imitation, hi* Ufa 
introducea % great number of hiatoric paamgea of extraordinary fntereet, which iha 
crapbic pen of Mr. lieadley preeenta in a highly dramatic and apiriied form. It wil| 
be read, and read with interest, by all who fake it up. The young, erpecia1!y. wiU 
find It not only an engaging, but a Tary au^eaii^e and oeeful work, coforuig inpoV' 
tant liiafor cal faria with good moral and philanthnmic aentimeni. It le neaily piiute^ 
•od doaa booor to iha thnving inland city ii baila irom.— Aleta YorA £vmigeU»L 

Mr. Ileadley baa aketcbad In an eaay and gracefal atrlalha life of one whom Amar 
leana muet everdelivhi to honor. The author haa eTioently formed a juai conception 
ol biography, and haa avoided the eztramee of barren deuil, and of elaborate, fulaomi 
•uingy. There le hardly an aitemjit at mere fine writing, but a vaiy a u cceaa f uA pof« 
traitura of iha magDaoimoua OeneraJ.~^Ma YorA IndependmL 

** The man of two worlda," alike in bla character, the unaalfieh Incldenta of hla II A, 
and hta patriotic aaaociaiee in ihe great evenu of hie hiatnry, preaenied u* Mr Ilea<lley ft 
grand theatre on which to develop hie deacriniiTe |M>were— and hia ^aphic pen haa 
Ihit failed to bold up before the menul eye orbie readers a full portrait oi the rcmarlc- 
able man and hie patriotic, felf-aacnftcing deeda. Pew characters atand on the hia. 
toric page «o illusirioaeiy attired, from youth to old age, iu the moral sublime, aa tha 
subject of this memoir. But the priceleee beautv of the work before ua. ia the hish 
aetiniaie our author puia upon morality and religion, and the great leeeon be ibua 
Inetilie into the roinda and bearta of bis readen. The printing and bimling are asa* 
euiad in ft Drat and worJtBaAllka manner.— CftritticM XdvocalM. 

The name of Lafayette le ao bitimatel/ linked with the hiatory of our Ravolation, 
tntl en cloeely aseociated with that of Waahin^ton. that it i« a mauer of wonder thai 
we have not long aince had a memoir of hia life that would do Justice to hie career 
aa a soldier and cirilian, and give ue the nieana of forming an Intelligent, aa well aa 
an admiring eetlmate of the true noblenesa of hla character. We have, imieed, had 
biographies of the man, or comnilatione called such j but prepared with liitle refer- 
ance to chronological order, and doing but acant justice to that portion of his bisiorr 
lii>t immediately connected with our et ruggle for pnlidcal Independence. Mr. Head- 
ley baa therefore aupplied, in this volume, a deeideraium which many have felt, ami 
given the youth of our country the meaoa of atudying one of the pureet modele of 
chivalry tnat the world baa ever eeen. Lafayette waa no ordinary man. Ilia char- 
acter waa cinffularly elevated, uneelfiah, aiMi conaietent, and no truer friend of liberty 
aver periled lonune and life in ita behalf. It waa not a mere romantic impulse that 
Induced him to leave the honora and dellghta of hia native land, to ahare the hanl- 
abipe and the perils of an infant nation battlinc against fearful odda fur the boon of 
liberty: but a true devotion to the right, a manly aympatbr with the oppreiaed, and 
a no leea manly haired of tyranny in all ita forma. The facta of hla hiatory, aa da- 
tailed by Mr. Ueadley, ebow ihie. We are glad to have our mind refreehed with 



a no leea manly haired of tyranny in all ita forma. The facta of hla hiatory, aa da- 
tailed by Mr. Ueadley, ebow ihie. We are glad to have our mind refreehed with 
these detaila, and confeea that our admiration of Lafayette haa daepened with tha 
peruaal of these paaea. It ia. therefore, with no emptV form of worda, but with ao 
aameetneas bora of tliia admiration, thai we commend Mr. Headiey*e work to tha 
American public, aa the beat biocrapby of Ita illuatrioua subject that we have yal 
kad. and aa worthy of a place in the library of every Amenean citizen. 

One word aa to the general style of the publicatinna of Derby fr Millrr, whooa aa- 
larpriaa la faai gaining for them a conapicuooa poeition among the book pubiiaheci 
af our land. In neatneas of typognphy, quality of paper, and beauty of bimhng^ 
their worka will compare faTorably with thooa of eaatam publiehera generally, and 
wa noiica a ateady imnrovamant in theaa partieotara, aa tha circle of their bualnaai 
wideoa and their laaoaa malUply. They demrtmmittma, and wt haUara thift ihav 
r and •■tarpiisa ivlU I ^ ^ ^ 
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I umo, for vutt iniellact and prodifioiH 
I loAy and ini^jMtic umits uf cliaiaciar, i 
moai dtttlnffulstidd of bar female cocemporariea. Like her hintepd, 
aubject for mog raphv. Many memoira have bees wriuen of her. poweennc nK»re or 
jeiP merit, but none naTe been without ii 



Joeephine neemed. in the more loAy and mi^Jeitic traits of cKaractar, to tfanaeewl ihft 
" ' ulshea of her female cocemporariea. Like her hintepd, she ia a great 



I intereeu The author of the preeeni book h«% 



Tte Idfaof th» JBi a .| irii 9omphbk^ fiivi wtl<»- 
of Napoleoou By Jp. (X Hxadubt; lEmot ppi 370. 
Derby, Miller & Co* Aubonit New York. 

There are few of the fbmale charaetaie of moden hleioiy ^mham librae abomd wUh 
nmrv iiuerestlng events than that of the Eraprees Josephine. Her whole coume was . 
one of romantic, and also of in^c interesL If the illttstrioiis hwnband was emioenly 
far above all other men of his ume, for vast intellect and prodigious achiev e me n t^ 

itinffulsh 

for biogf 

rit,butii 
s think, been very successTul. li is by far the most interesting hisiory of Joeephins 
thai we have vet seen. He seems to have had recourse to ilie best sources for hftt 
maisrials, which he has combined and pot together with akill and iodgmont. Hfai 
style is flowing, elegant, and often eloc^uenL In siiort, it Is a book well worth read- 
Im. It will not fail to attract the public attention. Ae to the mechanical ezeeotioA 
oitho book, it is but Justice to the proprietors to ear, that it will cooiiiare Ikvorablj 
with tlie productions of the prees oi any city in the UnlcMti. It contains a fine meuo* 
tint portrait of Josephine, diowing a beatiiy of person equalled only by the monl 
grunoeur of her chancier.— WastUngtm Onion, 

It is not without its sparkling gems. Occasional ilashee of thought make the Ten- 
der pause to contemplate their frosliness and beauty, and reveal a well-etored mind 
in sympaihr with the noblest human traits, ip cioae communion wiih the gloriee of 
naturb. Hts text, too, is lutppUy chosen. Who has not felt a lingering, peculiar^ 
undeflnable interest in the highly extraordinary and tragic career of the Empreea ' 
Josephine 7 Would it not extend this notice too far, we should like to touch the mora 
prominent of the many eventful paesages wliich marked the history of this rsmartP* 
able chilli of superaiition, to gaze for a moment unoD the vasciilatins star of lier do^ 
tiny, and trace ite luminous ascent from the verfeet deptlis of agomzing gloom ana 
despair, to the loftiest pinscle of worldly splendor aiyl renown, where ehe grasped 
fbr a moment the fleeting phantom of happmeas, only to sink again into the arms of 
misfortune, and feel still more keenly tlie bluer pangs of adversity. But all tliis wilf 
be found in a very readable form in this inteiwting volume, and wo cheorftilly oom- 
mend it to nocieo.*- UHm Odatner. 

We do not know of a biography of this important and Interesting poraonaga, m 
eompleie in its historic details, and so congenial to tlie spirit of her life, aa this: 
while it has also the advantage of a popular style, and of tluit view of the eubjecC 
which accorda with the general sentimenu Mr. Headley writes in a clear, well-sua- 
tained and enxaging style— evidonUy entertaining a warm approbation of hie sub)ect| 
and alive to the sublimity and purity cf her life. Treating of one of tlie moot impor* 
tani epochs of French historr, the work is fineW adapted to enlist tlie interest oi tlio 
reader, and to supply a kind and degree of informauon not readily accessible elsa- 
wbers. It can hanlly fail of proving a higlijy popular, as it is a highly cioditablo 
work — M Y. Evan^tUaL 

The writer of thie book is a brother of J. T. Readley, the author of Napoleou and 
his Marshals'* -" Waattington and his Oenurals," Ac There is a strong family re- 
oemblance between the two. The nuallties which have given euch a wide celebrltr ' 
to the one, seem to be fully ei^oyea by the other. Both brothers are charscterizea 
by that peculiar vividneee and, ao to speak, intennhi of style which always makee a 
book readable and Intereeting. The " Life of Joeephine" possesses much of this pe- 
euliar charm. The author lias studlsd his subject well and could hardly have chosen 
a better one to write upon. Joeephine is a charmed name to many hearts. There 
ars few who do not feel an interest In her singulari/ eventful career. At first iho 
daughter of a West India planter,— then the wife or a French nobleman,— anon t«o 
euneurt of Gen. Bonaparte and aAerwands Empress of France ;— her picture presents 
nn with a scene of constant fy increasing brightness, where the dvk shadee never 
chase away the light, till we behold her ending a career of dassling splsndor as a do* 
throned Bmpwes and repudiawd wifa. Jooa|ibilwiruJiii&njnip0ovamQdil«rtt 
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BOOKB BB0BFTLT FOBUBHIA ST DntBT S MILmk 

The Toung Iiadies' Booky or Principles of Fe- 
male Education. By William Uosmsb, Editor of the 
Northern Christian Advocate. 

We are puzzled to know what to think of this book. There are so manj thingv fn 
It thai we 80 highly approve, associated with so many thines fhai we cannui bring 
ourselves lo like, and vet we fail to jusiiry our dislike by arguments saiisiactory to 
our!*elve8 ; so (hat the book, like the dreanis of the old kings, troubles us. It is un« 
of lho9e books with which, fntm long e8tablij<hed prejudices, it is quite natural to 
find fault : but attempts to overthruw the novel poviiiuna which you deem fauiO' 
worthy, will be found a task not quite so eauy. It is a book in aitvMnca ol the timea, 
and frtim (he ability with which it is writien, it is as well calculated to advance ih« 
Bgf. by correcting some of its moat serious evils, as any volume wo have rrad lu many 
a day. It la a volume too, from the subject on which it treats, that will be faiilied 
and read, and read the more eagerly, perhapa from being found fault with. We sa« 
that its sales have already advanced to the third thousand, though but joiu iaaued 
from the press. It ia most elegantly got up.— Michigan ChruUan Advocate. 

This is an elenntly printed volume, the production of the pen of the eilitor of th* 
Nnnhem M. E. Churcn. It is written in a style clear and earnest, ami in a spirit 
which aims to adjust the education of woman to the principles of the Bible and tbm 
Drugressive spirit of the uga^— Southern Chrietian Advocate, 

He insists, with propriety, on the opening of our highest literary hutUmlmic, 
equallv to the daurhten and sons of the people. The crowning peculiarity of ih« 
work Is its repudfaiion of the unnatural practice of obstetrics by men. In other 
woriL*, the repulsive practice of man-midwifery,—* which is a modern intrusion upoa 
female sanctity, originating with, and sustained by the refinement of a licentioos ci7« 
ilizaiion, and lonMin ignorance. 

In every other re8|)ect, the work is equal to anything yet published, and in this luC 
named feature it claims special favor.— TVuelFes/eyon. 

Mr. ITosmer takes a comprehenaiye yiew of his subject. ITe treats of mcial, mora], 
in'elleciiial, physical, domestic, civil, and ornamental education. Hi" views am 
chnracterixeil by great peninency, frrahnes^, and force. There are some to| ics of 
much im|H>rtance and equal delicarv which he discusses alike with pn'prieiy and 
point. The work is excei'ent (hroughoui ; we know of mme of the same cliiw whicll 
IS belter. The yoonj^ lady who is made familiar with its leseous will be the wuwr 
and belter through liie, for them.— Zion's Ueraid. 

This book is cood enough In its look*, but unfortunate In its title. So much ^ 
neatly prirUed and gilt-edfed nonoenoe has been olTered to the reading public umler 
the same, or similar in«ipid liiles. thai we concluded to let this lie on the table. But 
after Mveral days, a reflection called it up. Can the editor of the Northern ChrtMian 
AiivoTJite write a bonk of three hundred pafes, 16mo., without any yaluable ideai* ia 
it ? can he povibly do it ? We will open aiiil see. Woman*s Social, Moral, Intellect* 
ual. Physical, Domestic, Civil, and Ornamental Education are treated of. It will bo 
seen that these divisions exhaust the subject. Of the first three the author, for ilio 
most part, agrees with the sound general opiniona already obiainine in Chri^tceiHlom. 
On the fifth there is much excellent common sense claimeil lor ihd businesn of house- 
wifery. The author properly ennobles it, and the ladies should thank him for it. 
The " ende wife" is no common nerson. The Ornamental branch of the subject re- 
miiid^ iw of the saffe counsels of Bishop Andrew on Family Ooysmment : nothing 
bettsr need he said of it. 

The chapter on Physical Education is the chapter of the book. DoubtlMis it was 
in the author's iniiul the germ idea of the whole— the nucleus around wbirh ilio 
other chafiteni and sections chrysialixetl. lie maintains that some fenmles whoiild be 
encoumgeil to nctpiire a suffirieot medical e«hicaiion to manaee the dipesneM fM-mtiar 
to iheir sex. To «hcm he would consign especially the obiftetrical ilepanineni of the 
fa( uliy. Mi*8 Blackwell. M. D., is brought favorably to notice ; and the laci is also 
noted that within the la«t two years, two female medical colleses have been esiab- 
lisheil— oneat BosAm and ihemherat Philadelphia. TIm mora! beariiiErof this 
■ubiect are discuseeif with greo/ force by Mr. Ilosmer, and with ecpial justness. Wo 
wish that in pamphlet form, ihie clupior eould bo ditulniMl Uuougli ibo fitfiiiitl7<" 
ASnv OiJMim CThyi'iffmi jJiftMHufi. 
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nie lAveB of Wary «nd Martha, motlier and 
wife of WasL^gton: hj Margaret C. UonkUng, 
with a su'el portrait, Itimo^ scarlet cloth. 

Mi«8 CoKKLiNA, who !• • daughter of Judge Conklittg of Auburn, is favorably 
knoMTii a4 ilie auiiior ol llarjier'a irau»laiiun of **Pluriun'a Hiatory of ibe Moora 
01 Simiu." Slic aliMi wroie " Isabel, or ibe Trials of Uie UeATL" In the pre|jaraiiou 
ol uio pniiy iiitie voiuuie she has duue a praiM worthy deed, and we hope she will 
roceitre Uie reward she merits. She has taught us in ihe work 
^ how divine a thiiu; 
A woman may be made." 

The mother and wife of Washington were, in many raapeeia, model wnnen, mat 
the dau^hiem oi America witl do well to study their ctaanusier — which is tiuBly 
dmwu ea ihese pages.— LUerarp Mmuenger. 

This baainifaUar primed and elaganUy bound Utile work, reflaoUng the higtieat 
crodii u|)ou the ckill and task of the publishers, contains biograpliicai sketches of 
Mary, ilie mother, and Martha, the wile of ite FWher of his country, h is a raoec 
valuable ciaiwibuiion to the history of die Ameriaan people, embracing not ofily th« 
gcaai fNiblic eveais of the century during whieh ttie subjecis lived, but those pictures 
01 home Ule, and tliat exiiibiiion of social mnmiers and eustoms, which eunstiiuta 
the most imporumt part of life, but which, from tlie fact of their apparent trivialiiy 
and tmangiMlity, un historian generally paaeee over. The anthorses evideoUy 
sympathims eamsily with lier subject. «Dd feels tliat in the exinbiiion of thaa« 
womaMly virtues which ctaamcmriied tlie beroinsa of her llarraitve, she makes ttM 
most eloquent plea in favor of the dignity of ber eex. It is dedicated to Mrs. Wm 
11. iSBwafto, and centaiosa finely ejcocuted engraving of the wife of Washington. 
We cordially commend it to the public, and moot especially our iA4y rsadera.— 

Thia acceptable and well written volume goea forth upon a happy m«««ftft^ 

** To isach us how divine a thing 

A wonian may be made," 
by unfolding tboae charms of character which belong to the mother and wift of iha 
hero ol the Land of the Free ; and in the co* ipairionship of which, while ibey illa^ 
traied the watchful tenderness of a mother, and the confiding afiectioae ol a wile, 
13 shuwn those influences which made up the moral sentiments of a man, wkoet 
moral grandeur will be fell in all that is future in government or divine io 

fthtlusophy ; and one whose name is «dored by all nations, aa the leader of man m 
n the proffress of government, to that perfecuon of hunaan rights whete all vajoy 
liberty and equality. To say that Miss Conkliug has fulfilled the mak she says a 
*'ioo fMutial friendehip has assigned her" laultlessly, woukl periiapa be to« 
unmeasured praise, for perfection as seldom atuined ; but it wiU not be denied Ink 
that her biographies ars traced in the chaste elegaBces that belong to the &iiafaed 
periods of a refined style, which fasciaatos the reader with whai ahe has thus cottC&i- 
buicd to our national literature. 

The design of the volume is, lo piecvn a molAer fitting <be ^ Father of bim 
Counuy " in a light fall of the inexhaustible nobleness of woman's nature, and yai 
as possessing that subdusd and quiet simplicity, where Truth becomes ilie Hope ok 
which Paiih looks at the future with a smile. The mother of Washmgioa was 
tried in a school of practice where fr«igal habiui and active imlusiry weie cumbjaod 
with the proverbial 'excellences of those Virginia matrons, who were warihy moihera 
of such men aa WashK«^«Q, Jefierson, Marshall, «Ad Henry. Miss C. has pictured 
with fidelity and eleganoe, her views of this remarkable woman ; not less bea n ifc 
fully has she sketched the character of M«rtha, the wile ; followiiif her from bar 



hnlllaat manners as the Viiginia belle, through the various phasseof her Ul«,alw 
gives a rapid but comprehensive view of those chameteristics which aiake up Ui» 
quiet refinement of manners native to her, afid which everj^ave her ike re|iuuti«« 
of an accomplished wile and My. And with peculiar deboacy Miss Conklin^ fcma 
portrayed the thousatid virtves with which she emlellished a hoMe ; her a mi s b to 
aispos* lion and wtaniag asanners made the happiest to the piuMt and hfes( of «|. 
«aa %tM has ch saan ibr its Mhtaat aehievuMBta.— %r»>iiit 0ita^. 
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Golden Stepe to Refpectahilitjr, UMfuluMt and 
Happiness ; being a aeriea of Lectures to the youtk of 
both sexes on Character, Prmcijdes, Associates, Amuse* 
meats, Religion, and Marriage. Bj Jomr Matuxe AjjmvL 
Derby, Miiler <k Co, Auburn, 1860. 243 ppi 

Th« author of this book I* a writer of superior aitractkm, and haa hmra aMaetad a 
aubjeci of deep inieraai. Could the youth or the oottntry be induced to excbanfa iha 
BuiiUine, Uppard, and Ingrabam literature of the daj, for such reading aa this, the 
henefiie lo themsaiveeaod eocieij vould ha iocaleuiabla.— LecApert Oouritr, 

We honor the heart of the writer of this votame aa well aa his head. He has hera 
•ddreeeed an eameet and manly appeal lo the young, every page of which (rovee hie 
dncerity and his desirs for their welfare. The subjeots treated of in the diffbreat lee* 
tares are tliose indicated on the title page. Integrity and virtue, uaefulneee, truth 
■Bd honor, are the *' Golden Stepe *' by which the young may ascend to reepectability, 
vsefulnesB, and happiness. We trust the eeed thus sown will not be without its firui^ 
and thai hia nadsrs will imbibe the spirit of the motto ha has choeea^ 
" ODward ! onwatfd ( tolls (bspising^ 
Upward ! upward ! turn thine eyei^ 
Only be content when rising. 
Fix thy goal amid the sides." 
•-iUftony SlaU Regiater, 

The worit of Mr. A vetin, writieii in a plaaaing style, and narroos and poliMad ki to 
Vgttineniaiion, will hokl a promtoent poeitioa amon^ the fbrtoaaie endeavors by 
which the rising generation are to be inftuenced. The volume before tte is beautiful 
in lis ezierlor, and this, eombtnad with the aim of the author, in which he has adnii* 
imMy succeeded, will give it a wide range, and saawa lor it, wa hope, aa iaTaluahla 
telaeaea.— Biifaia OhrUtian AdwoeaU, 

A plain, familiar, fordbla exposttfam of the duUaa and nspooaibilitiea of Tootl^ 
which can hardly be read without exerting a ealutary and lasting in^uenoe. Judging 
ftom the popularity of Mr. Austin's foimar works, we prcdia lot it a wide circula- 
tlon^^ets York Tribune, 

If the prscepia eloquently and fbitibly urged fai these pagaa could be hrooght home 
•nd i m pre s sed upon the mftnds of tha maas of youth hi our land, they would eonfei 
lastinf and incalcalahle heneftis upan tha riafaig gauaraaon. Wa cordially toammA 
this work to the ai t an t io n of tha young and all who have charge of them. 

The publishers have executed their work admirable, and hava brought out an ale 
gant and beautiful hook. Their wack will campaiu fiivarably wltfi aoy of tha litem 
York houasa.— TVsy AeC 

' The fcnowtakg extract haarsfbianea to the ••gold««ip^>«ritonMUMltfdl 
r^aad flutaii Mlllaxd nilBMn :-<0aa pact SU 
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BOOd SIODnT VraUBBBD BT DSBST 4k USLLOL 

The Odd ZUlowt' Amulet : or the principles of Odd 
Fellovrsliip defined ; the objections to the order answered ; 
and its advantages maintamcd; with an address to the pub- 
lic, the ladies, and the order. Bj Rev. D. W. Brxstou P«»- 
tor of tlie M. £. Church, and P. G. of Osco Lodge, Na 304, 
at Auburn, N. Y. 

The Rev. Mr. Brfmol, the amhor of the abOTe work, le a popular clergyman of ths 
Meihodiet church. He appears to have written the work not merely Tor Otid Pellowe, 
but 10 dtsabuae the public mind, if poaslble, of prejudices formed against the Onler. 
A spirii and desifn of apparent siueerliy apfieaci to pervade the entire work.aiid the 
writer diiicusaes his themes and meets the objections urged against Odd Fellows, with 
a great deal of candor and respect. No person, we think, can read it, whatever may 
have been his prejudices hitherto, without having those prejudices at least, conside- 
fabty ool'iened, if not wholly taken away. The style of the writer is captivating, 
While the arrangement and tiassification of his subjects adds interest to the volume. 
We have no hesitancy in recommending the Amulet as a book that may be nad by 
the pubUC'Oenesee EvangeU9t. 

We have wiled away several hours pleasantly and profitably in Ite pennal, and can 
recommend it as a work deserving of a lajnge circulation. The principles of the Or> 
der are set forth by its author, the Rev. D. W. Bristol, a distinguished Methodise 
clergyman, in a masterly manner, objections instituted by many to the Older, an 
fairly tested, and answered in a mild and satisfactory way. It is a cheap and useful 
work, and we cheerfully recommend it to public favor.— >Jlfirror qf th» Times, 

Able and exceedingly interesting articles, that we would meet cordially oemmend 
to the attention of every reader, while we are gratified at being ab!e to bring thea 
under the notice of members of the great Order. The work containe also Addre w s n 
by Rev. D. W. Bristol, and is embellished with several fine Steel fingravinga. Fully 
and correctly defining the principles of O. F., it ahould fill a niche In the library of 
•very Odd Fellow, where it will furnish a mine of valuable matter whence he cao 
draw at all times for the facts illustrative of the great principles of the noble instita- 
tlon of Odd Fellowohip.— Oo^ien Xuie. 

It is an excellent work, and worthy of the pAtronage of the Order. The olyeetiignB 
often urged against our institution, are nioot thoroughly ezammed, and ably answer- 
ed. The book is got up in good style, and is oflered at a low price.— 3^ Ark. 

Ws should think that every lover of the Order which this book upholds woaM 
■dom his Jibrary with it ; and every person that is opposed to It should also hav« 
one so that they could see their objections answered. We would say to every lover 
of the poor and afflicted, buy one and pemes it for yourselves and ase what the Odd 
Fellows do for them. Its motto la ** Do onto others as ye would have others do nuto 
you."— 7*A€ Bee. 

This is a clear, forcible, and well wrlttMi exposition of the rabjeda above named « 
■nd a book that every Odd Fellow in the country should be in poesesiion of. Thn 
work is well got up, and embellished with eevernl fine engravings appnprtaie lo ihn 
ml4««t of which tttreata. ltiaaoldatthalowprleeofeMMtar,aBdeHih»miM 
•n Mj pMt of ffaa Umiad ■caiM.-JllaMiir ifllkv lAi^ii^ 
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